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AUTHOR'S  PttfACi. 


Tint  Society  established  at  Geneva  for  the  En- 
couf agement  of  the  Arts,  Agrkiikiir^aftd  G&fflA 
mercei  charged  its  Coimftittee  of  Chetrtiatry  to 
tak6  iiito  consideration  those  arts  of  which  nft 
methodical  descriptions  had  been  given  by  the 
Acadetfiy  of  fences  at  Paris.  It  wa^  irtd*ed, 
intended  by  the  Academy  that:  the  aft  of  var- 
nishing should  form  a  part  of  their  collection ; 
and  de  Machy,  one  of  the  members,  had,  I 
believe,  prepared  some  materials  for  that  pur- 
pose,  but  on  the  publication  of  Watin's  work 

0 

in  1772  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
design* 

This  art,  which  is  of  modern  date  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  thus  given  to  it 
by  Watin,  still  required  that  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  can  be 
carried  to  perfection,  should  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  Every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  history  of  the  colouring  parts,  and 
to  the  operations  which  make  them  appear  with 
their  true  properties,  has  in  that  publication 
been  either  omitted  or  neglected.     The  Com* 
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IV  AUTHOR  S    PREFACE. 

mittee  of  Chemistry,  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  which  I  had  made  on  the  arts  in 
my  public  or  private  lectures,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  new  work  on  this  subject  would  form  a 
valuable  and  even  necessary  addition  to  that  of 
Witin:  they  conceived  also,  that  as  this  art  Is 
one  of  those  which  are  entirely  founded  on 
chemistry,  it  ought  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  modern  system.  I  engaged  to  undertake 
this  labour;  and  I  now  present  the  result  of  it 
to  the  public,  with  the  approbation  of  the  So-> 
ciety  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  it. 


-••  • 


INTRODUCTION. 


1  hough  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  painting  in  oil  waa 
not  known  before'  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  probable  that 
the  aritients  employed  it  for  ornamenting  their  porticoes* 
The  fragments'  of  painting  with  which  the  fronts  of  some 
of  the  edifices  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeia  are  still  decorated,  and  which  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  impression  of  the  volcanic  ashes 
under  which  they  were  buried,  appear  to  me  sufficient  au- 
Ihority  for  this  observation. 

But  the  wars  which  hastened,  and  those  which  followed, 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  almost  general  devasta- 
tion which  was  the  result  of  them  ;  the  conversion  of  po- 
lished nations,  by  a  series  of  calamitous  circumstances,  into 
Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  the  ages  of  barbarism  which  suc- 
ceeded, dissipated  the  last  traces  of  industry  and  of  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  changed  or  corrupted  every  thing, 
and  even  the  language  of  the  subjected  nations,  which 
a  state  of  oppressive  servitude  reduced  and  accustomed  to 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

Those  accumulated  scourges  to  which  Europe  was  ex- 
posed were,  however,  confined  within  certain  limits,  by 
that  desire  which  men  have  for  peace  when  nothing  more 
remains  for  them  to  destroy;  and  by  that  peace  itself,  which 
gradually  restores  them  to  the  use  of  their  reason,  and 
brings  them  back  to  the  dignity  of  their  nature.  Their 
physical  strength  isthen  employed  in  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  imagination  and  of  genius.  Their  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed on  new  objects;  discoveries  are  multiplied;  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  re-established  between  nations ;  the 
wants  of  society  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

this  communication,  and  a  desire  of  enjoyment  increases. 
All  these  effects,  the  result  of  a  inpre  settled  state  of  go* 
vernment;  soon  tended  to  ameliorate  agriculture ;  to  im- 
prove the  necessary  arts  5  to  extend  those  which  contribute 
to  heighten  the  comforts  of  life;  and  to  call  forth  those 
jciences  whiob  form  the  cjii^f  gjqjy  pf  Mlmv- 

It  is,  no  doubt,  uiifprtiiftate  tbflt  fte  seoyrggg  wtob/ 
during  the  different  concisions  ^njosg  iew^^i  pBWH  m 
this  planner  ^11  the  sources  of  publip  foappijiess ;  wh&i  foH 
ftqiyily  on  enlightened  nations,  s*p<j  ?\\fo&  <&ty*m  W  e** 
tijely  destroy  them,  should  le4Y£  tP  &#  SYC«S*QW  <»llf 
fragments  th&t  havp  escaped  the  g^entf  dev^^w,  Tfef 
science  disappear  with  fl^n  of  talca^,  It  tt^  {#<&!&£* 
necessary  to  open  new  routes  or  a  dpgr$dc4  &oib  £#d  thf 
genius  which  advances  iji  the  career  of  discQvery  gftfa  fur- 
rive§,  ^fter  g\uch  labour,  ^t  r^ylts  qf  wfei^b  WteTOT  3JW* 
have  left  SPine  faint  traces,,  Every  thiug  cpftnjBirt^J  *itl* 
the  secrc^  of  in<h\s^ry  woyl<J,  no  doubt,  havfc  he$a  Wftdj 
1^4  t^c  valmfele  discovery  of  those  pioc^se?  whi&  cqntfi* 
tuic  the  4ft  pf  printing  preceded  that  of  ttue  JWctaRK9l 
arts. 

It  appears  silpip^t  certftn,  th$t  the  va^ishe*  wb&h  l^yf 
been  m\ule  and  employe^  for  many  centuries  by  t^  q^api^g 
who  iuhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  £si$.  ^ere  in  gajt  knovyfi 
also  to  the  Romans,  fh,e  ruins  of  Pompcia  fen^QV^  e^ery 
douht  in  regard  to  t^e  use  which  tjiesc  pepple  nw4e  irf  pi} 
painting  to  oni^mept  their  buildings ,  So\n$  pieces  of  tj^ff 
copper  coin*  st^ck  under  the  reign  gjf  Trajan,  qpd  4\%  u^ 
from  antient  ruins,  ?ie  covered,  as  Count  Caylijs  feflwfc-s* 
with  a  kind  of.  iropipus  v^jrai^h,  similar  to  tbat  wl^tl 
\voui4  result  frotn  a  mixture  qf  oil,  ^d.  bj^ck  pit<&*,  Jf  t&t 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  what  advantage  could  result  from  the  an* 
plication  of  a  coarse  varnish,  which  deprived  the  coin  of  its  metallic  sphen* 
dour,  and  destroyed  the  relief  of  tUe  impression,  which  dfepkyi  tfe»  total* 
of  the' engraver,  and  pve«  aa  id?4  vajug  tocoip^ 


MftteflW  *re*e  ignftftatcf  the  ait  cff  ipftdmg,  mixing  tip, 
tod  ctthUhing  oil  colour,  whteh>  hdwfc*er#  thete  is  a* 
ftsseh  te  su$>£ete  5  tod  if  they  did  not  ctory  to  auch  ah  ttt- 
fttttfe  the  moderns  thoafe  mechanical  process*  whieh  asfeitft 
painting  of  the  first  kind  (that  of  pteturas),  it  oahnot  btt 
doubted  that  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  weite  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  giving  lustre  to  the  cbtourfe  which  they  em- 
ployed ih  their  fihe  compositions,  add  alsb  of  preserving 
mem* 

The  names  of  a  Timanthe4,  a  Zeuxis,  an  Apollodorus,  a 
Mygnotufc,  a  Pausias,  and  a  Parrhasius,  who  by  their  warm 
eomjkmti&ns  added  lustre  to  the  age*  of  Pericles  and  of 
Socrates;  who  combined  grace  of  disposition  with  bright- 
ness of  colouring ;  boldness  of  design  with  mellowness  of 
execution;  and  who  produced  masterpiece^  which  etist 
only  in  the  descriptions  transmitted  to  us,  show  how  great 
were  the  losses  which  followed  the  destruction  of  liberty 
among  the  Grecian  republics.  Their  means,  without  being 
so  extensive  as  ours,  were  sufficient,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Parrhasius,  to  give  their  compositions  as  much  I 
solidity  as  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  air.                      >' 

It  is  veil  known  that  oily  or  resinous  matters  were  mrtch  employed  among 
the  Romans.  The  jue  of  perfumes,  sepulchral  lights,  and  flambeaux,  was 
▼ery  extensive  in  their  public  and  private  ceremonies.    A  resinous  kind  of  1 

cemeat  mi  much  employed  also  by  these  people  in  building.  It  i»,  there- 
fine,  probable  that  the  conflagrations  by 'which  Rome  and  so  many  other- 
fine  cities  were  destroyed,  and  the  revolutions  of  which  Italy  was  the 
theatre,  may  have  been  the  real  causes  of  that  resinous  incrustation  ob- 
served on  tome  of  the  Roman  copper  cpins  dug  up  from  antient  ruins.  It 
**■*  DJ  be  probable  also,  that  similar  accidents,  by  which  various  matters  • 

were  mixed  in  confusion  and  buried  for  so  many  centuries,  may  have  given 
rise  to  thx.  paline  so  much  esteemed  by  antiquaries,  which  they  seek  for  on 
certain  coins,  and  which  seems  to  be  merely  a  production  of  time.  The 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  oxidation  which  is  a  certain  result  of  it, 
tit,  no  doubt,  the  principal  causes  of  the  formation  of  this  crust,  Or  smooth 
sad  sttaebstet  shining  past*,  which  it  to  gratifymg  to  the  eager  eye  of  the 
sjtiquary. 
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VUt  INTRODUCTION* 

,  But  were  ApelleS;  Protogenes,  and  Aristtdesj  who  sue- 
'ceeded  to  the  glory  of  these  early  painters,  and  who  in  tsosne. 
things  even  surpassed  them,  better  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  preparing  colours,  and  the  means  of  giving  thetp  nu>r& 
body  and  more  solidity? — If  the  preservation  of  the  colour- 
ing was  owing  to  a  varnish,  or  to  substances  capable  of 
making  a  varnish, "  did  they  mix  them,  as  some  modern 
painters  do,  with  the  colouring  parts,  even  when  distributed 
on  the  palette  ? — or  did  they  reserve  them  to  be  applied  to 
the  composition  after  it  was  finished  ? 
,  There  is  no  monument  in  existence  which  can  enable  utr 
to  resolve  these  questions.    The  .masterpieces  of  Apelles, 
and  those  of  the  painters  who  preceded  him,  disappeared 
with  the  generations  who  saw  them  produced.   Gum  water 
and  white   of  egg,  which  are  still  employed  for  certain 
pieces  of  painting,  were  not  perhaps  neglected.    Being  ill 
calculated,  however,  by  their  nature  to  resist  the  impression 
of  moisture,  and  the  washing  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  dirtied  by  insects,  they  could  not  be 
any  security  to  artists  that  their  works  would  be  handed 
down  unimpaired  to  posterity.    The  mixture  of  oils  and 
resins,  and  that  of  resins  with  alcohol    (spirit  of  wine), 
which  form  real  varnishes,  are  alone  endowed  with  the  va-t 
luablc  property  of  checking  the  ravages  of  time.     Since  na 
trace  of  the  compositions  of  the  antient  masters  remains, 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  our  means  were  unknown  to 
them;  or  that  they  employed  processes  less  effectual;  or  that 
their  works  were  condemned  to  the  same  fate  as  so  many. 
gther  productions  of  human  industry,  and  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  time. 

If  v/c  even  suppose  that  the  Greeks  had  acquired  by  their 
commercial  intercourse  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
•varnish,  they  could  not  apply  it  to  their  fine  paintings,  both 
qu  account  of  the  consistence  which  that  varnish  is  known 


iwTEODtrenoN.  1* 

to  possess,  and  of  its  colour,  which  muifbaVe  presented  air. 

obstacle. still  more  insurmountable.    . 

« 

The  same  Greeks,  however,  were  in  possession  of  a  kind 
of  painting  which  was  attended  with  trie  advantage  of  brav- 
ing the  influence  of  the  air  and  of'  the  sun,  and  of  not  being 
subject  to  those  reflections  of  light  which  render  it  neces- 
sary that  oil  paintings,  to  be  seen  with  advantage,  should 
be  placed  in  a  particular  situation ;  I  here  mean  encaustic,: 
or  painting  in  wax,  which  was  lost,  and  which  was  revived 
by  two  celebrated  men  in  the  last  century. 

Vieu,  a  very  ingenious  painter,  to  whom  the  fine  arts  are 
under  great  obligations,  made  an  attempt,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Count  Caylus,  to  paint  in  this  way  a  head  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  engraved  in  the  chalk  manner.  En-- 
caustic  found  a  no  less  enlightened  protector  a  few  years- 
ago  in  Counsellor  Rafelschtem.  Some  Italian  artists,  assist*: 
ed  by  his  advice,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave 
them,  executed  several  paintings,  of  this  kind,  which  ob~; 
tained  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs. 

Encaustic  painting  possesses  more  strength  than  that  in* 
distemper.  Its  uniform  mellowness  produces  more  har* 
mony  in  the  tones,  which  the  spectator  readily  catches  in, 
every  position.  This  method  of  painting  does  not  admit! 
of  any  kind  of  varnish  applied  after  the  work  is  finished*. 
Wax,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  it,  and  which  com- 
bines exceedingly  well  with  the  colours,  becomes  the  causes 
of  the  consistence  and  pliableness  of  the  painting,  when  it 
has  received  from  a  pretty  strong  heat  that  inustion,  whiclt 
makes  it  penetrate  into  the  canvas.  The  canvas,  when  if 
has  thus  imbibed  the  wax,  exhibits  a  thin  flexible  stratum, 
which  i3  nevertheless  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish, 

Nothwithstanding  all  those  kinds  of  degradation  which 
the  fine  arts  experienced  under  the  Lower  empire,  and  par» 
ticularly  towards  its  fall,  Greece  might,  perhaps,  still  boast 
of  masterpieces  of  encaustic,  from  the  hands  of  Polygno- 


tf  Tbmv**flrtwnr  **>  tfkar  nine  centuries  of  admira- 
tion, become  a  subject  of  envy  *>r  emulation  to  one  of  the 
Roman  pratort,  who  caused  than  to  be  transported  to  the 
capital  of  the  worid*  where  they  shared  in  the  fate  of  » 
many  other  valuable  monuments  of  antiqnity. 

All  the  aits  approach  each  other  in  mora  or  fever  point** 
and  m  a  manner  mom  or  lest  perceptible.  This  affinity  i# 
more  sensible  m  the  mechanical  arta^  which  am  employed 
on  objects  of  the  fiiet  necessity,  than  in  those  the  principle! 
of  which  depend  on  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  which 
require  a  knowledge  of  combination,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  materials  which  they  consume  or  which 
they  modify.  A  knowledge  of  the  analogies  discovered  be- 
tween certain  resinous  substances  belongs  to  the  analytical 
part  of  chemistry :  it  consequently  comprehends  a  long 
aeries  of  processes ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  science* 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  varnish,  formed  a  part  of  thei 
aerious.  occupations  of  the  Greeks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mechanical,  and  we  may  even  say 
of,  all  the  arts,  began  to  be  attended  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess only  at  that  period  when  the  facts  relating  to  them 
were  au&ciently  connected  to  admit  of  their  being  formed 
into  a  theory.  This  assertion*  which  might  be  generalized, 
ja  more  particularly  applicable  to  those  arts  which  depend 
pa  the  effects  of  chemical  combinations.  At  every  step  ob- 
stacles occur;  every  thing  appears  new  and  strange;  and 
Inconstancy  in  the  results  of  experiments,  often  intrusted 
fc>  chance,  discourages  in  enterprises  which  the  least  know-* 
ledge  of  theory  would  render  successful.  It  may  readily  be 
believed  that  the  discovery  of  varnish  was  the  fruit  of  re- 
peated  trials  5  and  though  those  who  made  them  had  conti- 
nually in  their  hands  the  essential  materials,  there  was  still 
wanting  a  motive,  which  was  soon  created  among  peaceable 
and  indiutrious  nations,  by  a  taste  Jot  lnxuTy,  and  by  com- 
mercial communication, 
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Jtot,  tf*-kaowkdgerf  the  theory  which  is  aimr  applied 
to  certain  manipulations  ta  the  arts,  founded  on  the  «■>♦ 
ptoyewtt  rf  chemical  combinations,  is  deduced  from  a.gmt 
amnbarof  leading  feci*,  a*  intimately  connected  with  theat 
foaropufaiooB  that  tbey  are  a  noeejtary  and  eyen  expected 
result  of  them,  the  cause  of  them  would,  perhaps,  ham 
remained  fane  wknown,  without  the  influence  of  societies 
siUbTuhcd  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  calling  forth  thai 
ancigies  of  the  human  mind.  The  public  respect  attached 
IP  these  associations  of  learned  man  and  artists  distinguished 
by  their  merit,  and  still  more  the  support  of  governments* 
which  promote  experiments  and  enterprises  that  require  en* 
eouragttnr nt,  have  oontributed  not  a  lktle  towards  these 
interesting  discoveries  for  which  the  present  period  is  tele* 
prated* 

In  regeed  to  painting,  some  of  the  happiest  result*  arising 
irum  theie  associations  were,  that  the  study  of  history  was 
ftcibtttftd  to  young  artists ;  that  they  were  surrounded,  r* 
awe  measure,  with  masterpieces  of  the  old  painters ;  than 
tbw  judgment  was  exercised  with  respect  to  chasteneas  ef 
Weutkm,  propriety  of  arrangement,  and  correctness  of 
dmign;  this  was  rendering  them  familiar  with  real  btaotyy 
and  inspiring  them,  at- length,  with  the  genius  of  the 

Tbiigeniua>  which  among  the  Athenians  in  particular 
was  waited  by  the  establishment  of  liberty,  which  was 
Jttpt  in  &U  activity  by  commerce,  and  to  which  a  spirit  of 
iaterpria*  was  eeonmunicated  by  prosperity,  necessarily 
ftiftd  them  above  that  simplicity  of  manners  by  which  i*» 
tiea*  who  apply  to  agriculture,  to  thoee  arts  which  ait 
purely  mechanical,  or  to  a  pastoral  life,  are  characterised. 
This  genius  was  formed  to  direct  taste,  to  create  it  eve*, 
sad  to  tear  to  the  sublime  in  all  its  great  conceptions.  Thip 
waft  the  case,  at  Athens  by  the  intercourse  w  hkh  the  Greek* 
fcpt  np  with  their  neighbours;  the  latter-  wereva&ade  t» 
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participate  in  their  glory*  The  fine  arts  have  their  con- 
quests; and  these  conquests  are  the  more  certain  as  they 
become  mingled  with,  and  increase,  our  dearest  enjoyments* 
They  produce  emulation;  and  conduct,  by  a  sure  path,  to 
that  taste  for  real  leauty  which  announces  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

In  tracing  out  these  grand  effects,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  which  produced  them.  This  cause 
we  can  look  for  only  in  that  rational  liberty  which  inspires 
jnen  with  the  desire  of  employing  all  the  resources  of  their 
(talenU;  which,  by  an  insensible  gradation,  raises  one  indivi- 
dual above  another;  which  induces  them  to  divest  them- 
selves of  all  envy  on  account  of  merit  different  from  their 
own,  or  which  surpasses  it ;  and  which  makes  them  seek 
happiness  in  a  continued  intercourse  with  virtuous  citizens, 
whom  the  public  opinion  has  invested  with  respect.  Such 
was  the  use  which  Athens  made  of  her  liberty  during  the 
period  of  her  splendour :  it  was  in  this  manner  that  plain 
citizens^  but  distinguished  by  particular  talents,  concurred 
to  produce  those  important  results  with  which  the  interests 
of  nations  are  so  intimately  connected;  which  raise  them 
into  notice,  and  which  turn  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  man- 
kind the  intercourse  they  maintain  with  others. 

The  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  their  republican  -institu- 
tions, were  able  to  extend  much  further  those  advantages 
which  we  make  to  depend  on  different  learned  societies, 
£uch  as  those  established  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Their  progress,  therefore,  was  much, 
jpore  rapid  than  ours,  and  their  enterprises  were  more 
marked  with  grandeur.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  all 
.the  splendour  displayed  by  the  fine  arts  among  us;  but 
unfortunately  we  do  not  yet  possess  all  their  riches. 
*  But,  in  matters  of  government,  the  best  institutions  are  not 
sheltered  from  the  instability  attached  to  human  affairs.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Greek  republics  was  soon  blasted  by  their 
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intestine  divisions.  '  The  fine  arts  languished,  and  seemed 
to  expire  along  with  the  flame  of  liberty ;  and  if  the  inter- 
course afterwards  renewed  between  the  natiovs  of  antient 
Greece,  and  those  of  Asia  and  India  in  particular,  by  th€ 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  seemed  to  revive  the 
arts  in  their   antient  country;  if  it  seemed  to  recall  the 
flourishing  periods  of  a  Pericles ;  it  was  only,  as  we  may  say, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  collecting  those  valuable  ma- 
terials which  Italy  and  other  countries  were  afterwards,  in 
some  measure,  to  naturalise  and  to  improve.  - 

The  Thebaid,  the  most  retnote  pfcrt  of  Egypt,  which  is* 
now  a  desert,  notwithstanding  the  ravage  of  time,,  still 
attests  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  on  the  people 
of  that  country.  It  would  appear,  from  the^  recent  observa- 
tions of  some  travellers-  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Thebes; 
that  the  antient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  well  versed 
in  all  the  branches  of  design  and  of  painting*  If  the  fresh- 
ness which  still  characterizes  some  fragments  discovered  in 
antient  galleries  buried  amidst  ruins,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
painters  were  then  acquainted  with  the  same  means,  or  other* 
equivalent  to  them,  which  the  modern  painters  employ  to 
preserve  their  works  for  posterity,— thi$  circumstance  must 
afford  new  motives  for  applauding  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  which  becomes  the  most  certaii* 
safeguard  to  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  against 
that  spirit  of  devastation  by  which  all  conquering  nations: 
are  animated-  - 

I  Jiave  already  observed,  that  a.  state  of  peace  in  a  nation 
whick  has  been  agitated  by  iong  convulsions  has  a  much 
gftater  influence  on  the  arts  than  any  other  circumstance 
depending  on  its  particular  genius.  The  Chinese*  situated 
in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  aeem  to  form  an  exception  to  this, 
remark,  the  justness  of  which  in  regard  to  the  freer  na* 
tions  of  Europe  can  be  better  appreciated.  Among  thq 
farmer,  ihe  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  arts  is  never  c*f 
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tended  beyfcnrf hainrand  fotttint;  but  it  cflrrteft,  US  *  «e#* 
tarn  degree,  thefatrtte  which  mite  from  their  arersiort  t& 
imitation^  They  are  nete*  cached  by  *  ipirit  of  etttufcritofl. 
The  ion  becomes  the  wvile  copyist  of  thfc  Wtfrfcaof  hi*  fi* 
titer :  he  ha*  no  idea  of  improvement ;  and  white  m&iipti* 
kcioiia  are  though*  to  be  e*ety  thing,  theory  i&  neglected. 
This  i*  clearfy  observed  in  the  method*  \*hksfc  the  Cbnve^e 
pursue  in  die  application  of  their  take*  >  in  the  «yte  of  dieit 
painting  $  m  the  formr  whteh  they  gtte  to  the  different  ar- 
ticles of  their  manafiKtofe*,  ami  wbidl  Appear  to  tea*  im- 
mutable as.  their  empire-  Their  transparent  varnwfc  i*  com- 
fMedof  ftve  sutttaoce*  ontpv  The  addittba.  of  ooffitffoif 
mstans,  without  Tarimkm,  ctmtt\tvrt(&  their  cfifltaat  late**  ; 
and:  the  physical  propertied  of  theae;  tire*  subettae**  dorttii- 
tarte  mone  than  art  to  rile  solidity  of  ttee&r  compwittows* 
If  the  nation*  of  Em>6per  and  partirctdarly  the  fteaeh,  had 
found  m  tbeip  territories  the  natural  prodacrkm  wbidiiftip* 
ffce*  the  Chine**  with  the  principal  ingredient  of  their  vai** 
llwh,  aoJMify  eemhmed  with  efcgarice  oP  fontf  j  highly* 
f  melted  pammig-,  delicacy  of  design,  and  splendour  of  co- 
fcrum,  weald  hw*  6oai«  made  the  art  of  the  vartfiaher  and 
prnmzrbe  <mn&dmz4  ar<yiitc)£  theflwt  sowrces:  of  national 
lichee*  in  oo&sequenee  of  the  eaten*  it  would  have  given  to 
foaiouB  br8H€bm<ofr  commerce. 

Btett  the  ftpitttr  of  ibiitationy  strengthened  by  the  kneftfr- 
fcdgii  aeqwed  m-  regard  to  chemical  analysis*  at  length  na- 
turalized in  France  an  art  which  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
*e  remotest  parti  of  Asia.  The. observations  of  the  Jesuit 
ttimibifarics'  <m  certain*  arts*  cultivated'  by  the*  Chitfese,  and 
6ir  aomeof  the  iriost  important  braatdhe*  of  their  industry, 
exited'  at  spirit*  eP  emulation  amowg  artists,  and  induced 
tfitenrto^fepwrt'tlhe'processes  of  their  inventors;  to  supply 
ttfoie*  deficiencies'  which  might  arise  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient*, information,  in*  consequence  of  the  reserve  which 
ftims  a  pnmmreui'  feature  in  the  character  of  these  people  * 


m& **  c#rr«* tkfm  f aute  wfckh  ifcigl*  pwMecdfamr * <Kfi- 
fcxewe  in  thfc  tukaferoeft  employed*.  The  publicity  if  them 
obatrtottoas  i»uk*  01*.  the  period  of  out  enterprises  and 
aucc&a  io  %  ne«r  aerie*  of  prtoeascs  before  unknown^  aod 
the  eascution  of  than**  whethei  twvik  uatatiDtt*  or  modi- 
fied according  to  the  iagtfN*itp  o£  Aft  artistt,  Kesttdto  be 
to.  much  connected  witb  ^ur  aojoyaaento,.  that  time  wat  sea- 
idol  to  conclude  the  reaulA would  be  &*  ajflkknCy  of  mate- 
Mb  and  information  to.  enable  artist*  to  subject  the  naech&- 
nical  processes  to  correct  principles,  a*  weU  at  imsariabfe 
tales;  and  to»  add  a  now  art  to  those  already  known* 

in  the  yeai  1T37  sucha  spirit  o£  emuiatioa  vnm  excited 
among  the  French  artists,  in  consequence  of  some,  mochafe 
*r  varnished  articles  brought  from  Chin*,,  aad  soch  an  en- 
thusiasm for  imitating  this  vacatfJ*,  which  was  lepreamatarf 
at  being  unalterable  in  the.  fine,  that  people  werfealmoatt  du*- 
jnsed  to  prefer  vanuahfel  to  metallic  vetselsv 

The  dream*  of  the  credulous  alchemist*  were  not  entirely 
useless  to  the  chemists  who  auceeo&d  them:  in  the:  same 
manner,  this  ephemeifcn  enthusiasm  waa  not  lostta  society 
Tlse  imagination*,  whoa  Lt  dwells  foe  a  long  tjmeoaona  oh* 
ject,  will  at  length  arrive,  at  some  valuable  discovery.  Theae 
attempt  to  obtain  an  incombustible  varnish  gam  birth  at 
length  to  anew  art,,  which  was  the  more  lucrative  to  France 
aa  it  has  not,  like  so  many  other 'objects*  experienced  tha 
effects  of  the  inconstancy  of  taate.  I  here  allude  ta  the  ait 
of  making  varnished  paper  snuff-boxes,  &c. 

Among  the  artists,  employed  in  this  new  branch  of  m»> 
dostry,  there  was  one  for  whom  it  was  reserved  to  extenduta 
faniis,  by  applying  it  to  objects  of  luxury  of  the  high** 
importance.  The  celebrated  Martin,  being  furnished  with 
good  compositions  of  varnish,  soon  combined  the  two  kinds 

*  See  Lettrcs  e&fiantts  it  curieuses  published  by  the  Jesuits.   The  details  of 
Ruber  dlncarville  respecting  the  Chinese  varnish  may  be  found  in  the  AffiA 
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of  painting.  He  called  in  to  his  aid  the  art  of  thfe  gilder, 
*  and  gave  it  that  importance  which  always  arises  from  the 
wants  of  the  public.  In  a  word,  all  the  arts  belonging  to 
coach-making  received  from  it  an  assistance  the  more  cer* 
-tain  as  they  all  depend  on  an  inexhaustible  source,  namely, 
a  taste  for  show,  to  which  the  opulent  sacrifice  every  thing. 
An  art  so  fertile  in  resources  could  no  longer  be  confined 
to  external  objects  of  luxury.  A  taste  for  the  decoration* 
applied  to  apartments,  during  this  continued  and  progres- 
sive improvement,  was  extended  from  palaces  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  rich,  and  by  the  effect  of  imitation  was  trans-* 
ferred  thence  to  the  humble  abode  of  the  citizen  in  easy 
circumstances. 

.  The  processes,  however,  employed  at  this  period  were 
agreeable  to  the  experience  of  artists  who  had  been  engaged, 
for  the  most  part,  in  those  simple  operations  used  for  paint* 
ing  in  distemper.  The  most  intelligent  confined  themselves 
to  a  series  of  processes  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  par- 
ticular researches,  or  to  communications  from  amateurs  di- 
stinguished by  their  fortune  or  their  knowledge,  or  which 
they  obtained  from  venders  of  secrets,  a  kind  of  people  who 
are  very  common  in  professions  founded  on  chemical  opera- 
tions. Each  process,  therefore,- bore  evident  marks  of  the 
ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  artist.  Hence  the  differ- 
ences observed  in  the  colouring,  brilliancy,  consistence, 
tenacity,  or  dryness  of  the  varnish  employed.  The  operator* 
too  easily  satisfied  with  his  first  attempts,  proceeded  no 
further  in  the  improvement  of  his  art.  The  secret  was  the 
more  strictly  observed,  as  it  seemed  to  secure  a  certain  re- 
source to  the  industry  and  family  of  the  possessor.  Hence 
also  that  incoherence  in  the  formulas  which  different  works 
seemed  to  confirm,  and  which  they  extol  as  the  properest 
fox  answering  the  intended  purpose.  Hence,  also,  that  im- 
mense collection  of  obscure  recipes,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  best  sources,  which  artists  pf  ability  soon  Qondexnn* 
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because  they  find  them  at  variance  with  the  true  principles 

of  the  art.     The  works  intitled  Les  Secrets  des  Arts  et  Me- 

tier**,  Le  Dictwrmahre  des  Arts,  L'Art  du  Vernisseur^  Le 

Porfait  V&msseuTy  and  other  small  essays  of  this  kind, 

abound  with  faults,  arising  from  the  bad  choice  of  the . 

editors,  and  which  deprive  them  of  the  merit  attached  to 

good  elementary  works,  and  to  methodical  descriptions  of 

the  arts. 

The  interest  of  the  practitioner,  therefore,  raised  a  barrier 
vhich  prevented  the  artirom  approaching  towards  theory. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  that  the  latter  should  become 
the  basis  of  all  future  researches,  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
the  different  processes,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  results 
by  a  rigorous  comparison,  and  thus  to  establish  the  real 
principles  of  the  art*  This  happy  effect  was,  in  part,  pro- 
duced by  the  public  spirit  of  an  artist  who  was  so  generous 
as  to  disclose  some  processes  which  I  here  propose  to  ex- 
amine, presenting  them  in  a  new  order  of  distribution,  and 
adding  the  necessary  observations. 

Watin,  to  whom  I  here  allude,  did  not  forget  the  interest 
of  the  artist  when  he  intrusted  his  precepts  to  the  writer 
charged  with  preparing  them  for  the  press.  But  while  he 
reserved  the  secret  of  certain  processes,  which  were  his 
own,  he  did  not  observe  that  by  contributing  to  reduce  the 
art  to  certain  principles,  he  at  the  same  time  prepared  means 
for  lessening  its  difficulties,  and  of  enabling  artists  to  arrive 
speedily  at  that  happy  period  when  all  reserve  becomes  use- 

• 

*  A  work  in  four  large  volumes,  with  the  attracting  title  cf  Secrets  con- 
arnant  les  Arts  ct  Metiers^  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  crude  com- 
pilation of  all  the  processes  with  which  the  different  periods  of  the  various  arts 
m  which  it  treats  have  been  encumbered.  The  art  of  varnishing  occupies  a 
whole  volume,  which  contains,  without  choice,  every  thing,  good  or  bad, 
relating  to  it.  One  may  readily  perceive  that  it  is  more  calculated  to  mislead 
the  artist  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  contradictory  formulae,  than  to  guide  him  in 
his  progress  by  a  series  *of  principles  which  might  enable  him  to  bam>h 
eterr  thing  foreign  to  the  main  object  of  his  researches. 

b 
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less  or  ridiculous.  Had  he  laid  open  all  his  processes,  he 
would  certainly  have  acted  more  consistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  guided. 

Notwithstanding  his  reserve,  which  displays  in  a  striking 
manner  the  spirit  by  which  even  the  most  experienced  artists 
are  influenced,  his  work  will  always  form  an  epoch  in  th* 
art  of  varnishing.  He  unites  in  the  same  point  of  view  a 
series  of  practical  precepts  founded  on  long  experience,  and 
which  have  hitherto  been  followed  by  the  most  intelligent 
painters :  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  in  country  places 
exercise  this  profession  are  guided  in  their  operations  by  a 
fealty  routine.  Whatever  treatise  may  in  future  be  written 
en  this  useful  art,  it  can  only  clear  the  path,  which  this 
inthor  has  in  some  measure  tiaced  out,  from  the  shackles 
which  real  theory  always  imposes  on  the  artist  who  is 
merely  a  manipulator;  and  no  addition  in  this  respect  can 
in  any  manner  lessen  the  favourable  opinion  with  which 
WaUn's  work  was  received.  With  this  spirit  I  undertook 
to  review  a  subject  which  haa  been  treated  by  various  au- 
thors, considering  it  under  its  different  aspects,  combining 
h  with  every  thing  reservtd  for  it  by  the  new  chemistry, 
and  with  many  other  arts  which  seem  to  require  from  it  a 
new  support. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  were  more  imitated  by  artists  of  every  class;  but 
particularly  by  those  whose  manipulations  depend  on  che* 
caical  mixtures  or  combinations,  as  in  the  manufacturing 
of  printed  cottons,  the  -art  of  making  paper  hangings,  in 
dyeing,  &c,  the  various  formulae  of  which  are  scattered 
among  the  conductors  of  manufactories.  These  processes, 
which  for  the  most  part  have  been  the  fruit  of  some  acci- 
dental circumstances,  would  soon  experience,  by  the  free. 
concurrence  of  artists  and  chemists,  advantageous  modifi- 
cations which  would  lead  to  new  discoveries.  Society 
would  thus  be  enriched  with  good  descriptions  of  the  arts; 
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Hid  these  would  add  to  th$  great  importance  attached  to 
those  valuable  collections  published  by  the  ci-devant  Aca- 
demy qf  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  regard  to  object*  which  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
empires. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  art  of  the  varnisher 
through  all  the  details  which  may  seem  suited  to  those 
artists  who  are  more  particularly  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  carriages  and  other  objects  of  luxury.  I  shall  more  im- 
mediately  confine  myself  to  an  illustration  of  the  principles. 
These  alone  are  applicable  to  all  circumstances  in  which  the 
painter  and  varnisher  are  interested.  They  will  lose  no- 
thing by  being  condensed :  and  if  they  conduct  the  pupil 
and  amateur,  by  a  sure  path,  to  that  eminence  from  which 
they  can  see  the  extent  of  the  art,  they  cannot  be  foreign  to 
those  complete  artists  who,  by  their  talents  and  their  mas- 
terpieces, contribute  to  feed  the  luxury  of  laige  cities. 

My  object  is  to  place  hi  a  conspicuous  point  of  view  every 
thing  that  can  assist  the  varnisher  and  painter  in  regard  to 
matters  which  fall  within  the  province  of  their  profession  ; 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  conduct  the  amateur  by  the  hand. 

The  composition  of  varnish  is  connected  witn  a  particular 
kind  of  knowledge  respecting  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  dry  or  liquid  substances  which  form  its 
constituent  parts.  The  study  of  these  objects  must  induce 
artists  to  follow  them  in  the  effects  which  arise  from  the 
extreme  division  they  experience,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, according  to  certain  laws.  The  kind  of  chemical  phe- 
nomenon which  takes  place  in  the  latter  case  depends,  then, 
on  rules  and  precepts  established  by  experience. .  The  art  is 
gradually  enlarged  by  all  those  parts  which  seem  to  have  a 
coincident  relation.  Painting  in  distemper  preceded  the 
discovery  of  painting  in  oil ;  and  the  latter  was  some  years 
aiterior,  as  appears,  to  the  invention  and  application  of 
varnish.    These  three  parts  touch  each  other  in  inseparable 
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points;  but  they  have  each  their  distinct  rules,  and  aresuflfici- 

-catly  rich  in  matters  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  one  divi- 
sion of  the  work  to  a  particular  description  of  them*  I  have, 
therefore,  been  induced  to  divide  this   treatise  into  two 
parts. 
The  first  comprehends  an  historical  account  of  the  dry  or 

:  liquid  substances  which  concur  towards  the  composition  of 

.varnish. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  different  compositions 
of  varnish  are  described,  in  general,  in  works  which  form 
no  part  of  the  libraries  of  pupils  or  of  artists.  I  there- 
fore considered  it  my  duty  to  introduce  this"  subject,  to 
banish  from  it  all  those  articles  which  are  foreicrn  to  the  art, 
and  to  subjoin  such  observations  as  I  thought  useful,  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  me  proper  to  excite  a  taste  fop  study, 
to  facilitate  instruction,  and  to  concur  in  a  direct  manner 
to  produce  that  body  of  information  which  is  expected  in  a 
methodical  work. 

It  was  nccessarv  that  an  examination  of  the  dry  substances 
should  be  followed  by  an  account  of  the  different  fluids  em-v 
ployed  as  excipients  or  vehicles  in  these  compositions.  A 
mere  nomenclature  would  not  have  excited  that  interest 
which  the  study  of  them  requires  :  the  rase,  however,  is 
different  when  they  are  exhibited  under  nil  those  relations 
which  tend  to  make  known  their  nature,  their  particular 
properties,  and  the  modifications  resulting  from  the  prelimi- 

-nary  preparations  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

-•    I  then   proceed  to  general   observations  on  varnishes; 

r  which  are  followed  by  a  distribution  of  them  into  two 
classes.  The  latter  of  these,  or  that  which  I  have  here 
chiefly  in  view,  is  subdivided  into  five  genera,  each  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  species,  or  particular  kinds,  which 
are  admitted  into  these  genera  according  to  their  nature, 
their  consistence,  and  the  properties  of  their  component 
parts. 
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This  division, '  which  is  Well  calculated  to  facilitate  a 

* 

knowledge  of  them,  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  gene* 
nil  precepts  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  varnish  on  a 
large  scale.    The  object  I  had  here  in  view  could  have  been 
answered  only  in  an  imperfect  manner  if,  in  following  all 
the  details  of  the  manipulations,  I  had  neglected  the  means' 
of  rectifying  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  artists  from 
those  serious  accidents  with  which  these  operations  are  often 
accompanied.     I  conceived  that  the  use  of  an  alembic  of  a 
new  form  might  facilitate  that  rotary  motion  which  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  matters  inclosed  in  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  those  inconveniences  which  arise  from 
the  too  sudden  tumefaction  or  evaporation  of  the  inflamma- 
ble liquid.  . 

It  was  necessary,  also,  that  I  should  communicate  to 

artists  some  observations,  which  are  still  more  particularly 

my  own,  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  copal  in  essence  of 

turpentine,  a  fact  contested  by  Watin,  though  it  seemed  to 

■  be  proved, by  some  experiments  of  Lehman.    The  secret 

|         cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion  deserves  to  be  known, 

as  well  as  ever)'  thing  that  can  facilitate  the  use  of  copal 

varnish  made  with  essence  or  with  ether. 

p  If  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  is  destined  to  make  known 

1         the  substances  which  concur  to  the  composition  of  varnish, 

i         as  well  as  the  processes  by  which  artists  are  enabled  to  give 

them  the  requisite  properties,  the  second,  which  contains 

an  examination  of  the  colouring  substances,  and  of  every 

thing  that  relates  to  the  different  branches  of  common  paint-. 

t  ing,  can  be  no  less  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the  amateur* 

{  After  describing  these  substances,  I  proceed  to  observations 

j  which  seem  to  arise  from  the  subject ;  such  as  those  on  the 

j  origin  of  colours,  and  on  the  particular  processes  which 

|  enrich  the  art  of  varnishing  with  a  great  number  of  colour* 

bg  substances,  not  always  furnished  by  nature  in  that  state* 
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in  which  the  pairiter  employs  them.  The  artist  is  then  pre- 
sented with  some  particular  results  which  may  encourage 
him  to  give  greater  extent  to  the  use  of  certain  varnishes 
proper  fof  repairing  enamelled  articles  damaged  by  accidents. 
These  varnishes  are  attended  also  with  another  advantage, 
that  of  favouring  a  new  kind  of  manufacture,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  false  enamel,  or  enamel  "by 
varnish. 

In  describing  the  different  preparations,  the  reader  will  be 
conducted  from  the  simple  to  the  compound.  He  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  transitions  from  the  lightest  colours 
to  those  which,  with  the  same  varnishes,  borrow  from  the 
nature  of  the  colouring  substances  modifications  of  tints, 
well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  ideas  he  may  have  formed  in 
regard  to  the  richness  of  the  art,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources it  displays  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  when  destined 
for  the  sublime  kind  of  painting. 

ft  is  not  sufficient  that  artists  should  know  how  to  pre- 
pare or  to  procure  the  colours  or  varnishes  which  they  in- 
tend to  apply  to  any  article :  they  must  know  also  how  to 
make  use  of  them.  This  department  of  the  ai  t  has  its  rules 
and  precepts,  which  must  be  studied  or  consulted  when  the 
colours  employed  are  destined  for  distemper,  for  varnish,  or 
for  oil.  This  object  is  of  as  much  importance  as  that  of 
composition,  and  required  to  be  treated  separately. 

i  have  taken  advantage  of  some  particular  experiments  to 
give  an  account  of  several  processes  belonging  to  a  branch, 
of  manufacture  which  has  a  direct  relation  with  the  subject 
of  this  work,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  described :  I  here  mean  the  act  of  making  wax  cloths 
(oilcloths). 

This  ortfer  in  the  distribution  of  the  matters  to  be  treated 
of  would  not  have  entirely  answered  the  proposed  purpose, 
k*4  I  omitted  to  describe,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
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pneumatic  doctrine^  such  objects  as  ^re  susceptible  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  work  will  be 
that  least  acceptable  to  the  artist  who  through  habit  is  fl£- 
willing  to  give  up  his  old  nomenclature.  But  persons  ih 
the  least  familiar  with  this  language  will  find  full  compen- 
sation in  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies  an  examination 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  I 
•hall  have  to  describe,  and  in  the  historical  account  ef  the 
changes  produced  in  them  by  art.  I  shall,  however,  still 
keep  in  mind,  that  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to  those  points 
which  justify  the  changes  prescribed  by^the  present  system 
of  chemistry  in  the  common  expressions  employed  to  di- 
stinguish them.  The  addition  of  the  terms  established  by 
the  new  nomenclature,  to  those  which  are  familiar  to  them, 
will  gradually  accustom  artists  to  adopt  them  readily  with* 
out  any  loss  to  the  art* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Historical  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances which  form  the  basis  of  varnishes,  and  of  the  ex- 
ternal  qualities  by  which  the  best  kinds  may  be  known* 


ASPHALTUM. 

Asphaltum  is  a  bituminous  substance,  which  in  s6me 
countries  is  very  abundant.  The  Peruvians,  and  in 
particular  the  Egyptians,  formed  it  into  a  paste,  and 
filled  with  it  the  cavities  of  those  dead  bodies  which 
they  were  desirous  of  embalming.  They  gave  to  it 
also,  by  the  help  of  certain  mixtures,  the  consistence  of 
vanush,  and  dipped  in  it  the  cloth  which  they  wrapped 
round  these  bodies  after  they  had  been  embalmed. 

This  substance  is  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch,  susceptible 
of  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  consistence.  The  prin- 
ciples of  its  composition  appear  to  be  different  from 
those  which  distinguish  certain  artificial  kinds  of  pitch, 
resulting  from  the  spontaneous  or  accidental  decompo- 
sition of  a  vegetable  substance  of  an  inflammable  nature* 
Asphaltum  seems  to  participate  a  little  in  animal  matter, 
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2  TREATISE  ON  VARNISHES. 

Jt  i8<df  alflac*:.  colour,  the  tone  df  iwhMi  is  hot  uni- 
form. Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  pieces  exhibits  a 
capuchin  black,  while  the  interior  is  darker  and  glos- 
sier. It  is  employed,  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
painters  in  oil-colours,  though  its  application  in  this 
kind  of  painting  hzs  by  some  been  condemned.  In 
common  painting  it  is  admitted  into  the  composition 
of  black  lakes,  and  miictupoo  destined  for  coloured 
grounds,  and  for  representing  articles  of  iron :  it  is', 
however,  rarely  mixed  with  other  substances.  When 
employed,  it  is  dissolved  over  a  stew  ftre^vith  prepared 
oU,  uiitikhe  r&ult  fe  &  pretty  tfrick  liquid,  which,  when 
a  rod  has  been  immersed  in  it,-  runs  from  it  as  oil  would 
do,  and  not  at  intervale  -er  m  separate  portions.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived  that  this  circumstance  will  depend 
on  the  proper  proportions  which  must  be  observed,  in 
die  *&p&aveqitfiniti&  of  the  two  ingredients. 
*  Asphaltum  festies  in  a  liquid  form  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lakfe  Asphattis  in  Judsea ;  and  foance  the  name  of 
Jew's  pitchy  <which  is  given  to  it*  It  rises  *to  the  *w* 
face  df  the  water,  where  his  dried  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  air. 

To  be  good,  it  ought  to  be  solid  and  brittle?  tofrtWfe 
a  brilliant  surface  tts  if  polished ;  anil  to-be  almost  Tflwk, 
If  fragments  of  asphaltum,  formed  into  thin  teminse, 
be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  of  a  candta,  thfe 
colour  <tf  themuppew*  to  incline  to  ted.  Whto  cold 
it  emits  very  litde  smell ;  but  when  inflamed  it  has  * 
strong,  penetrating,  bituminous  odour. 

It  i6  often  adulterated  with  pisasphaltum,another  kind 
of  bitumen,  lees  solid,  the  odour  of  which  holds  a  mean 
rank  between  that  of  pitch  and  that  of  bitumen* 
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BENJAMIN. 

Benjamin  is  a  hard,  dry,  brittle,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, of  a  resinous  taste,  and  which  when  thrown  on 
burning  coals  emits  a  sweet  penetrating  odour. 

It  results  from  a  resinous  sap,  which  distils  by  incision 
from  a  kind  of  badamier  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  India ;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  particularly  in 
Cochinchina,  and  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  he. 

When  thfs  resin  is  fresh  it  has  the  consistence  of  a 
balsam,  such  as  it  is  seen  in  turpentine ;  it  then  gradu- 
ally thickens,  and  forms  white  tears,  which  are  com- 
bined with  other  tears  more  coloured,  dither  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  light,  or  by  mixture  with  some  part  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  or  with  dust  driven  about  by  the 
winds.  This  mixture  of  white  tears,  which  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  mass  renders  still  more  striking,  makes  the 
whole  have  the  appearance  of  nougat* ,  containing 
portions  of  peeled  almonds ;  and  hence  the  name  of 
amygdaloid  given  to  this  benjamin  in  commerce,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  more  common  kind  of  a  fawn- 
colour,  which  is  mixed  with  saw-dust,  seeds,  and  other  * 
impurities. 

By  sublimation,  without  any  intermediate  substance, 
and  even  by  simple  ebullition  in  water,  benjamin  fur- 
nishes a  salt  which  assumes  the  form  of  snowy  flakes, 
in  consequence  of  the  union  of  small  tufts  of  very  hght 
argentine  needles,  exceedingly  odorous,  which  to  the 
taste  manifest  a  remarkable  principle  of  acidity. 

*  Nougat  is  a   kind  of  preparation  made   in  France  from 
almonds.— T. 
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* 

This  particular  salt,  which  forms  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  balsams,  is  foreign  to  the  composition  of  var- 
nish.  Benjamin  ought  to  be  chosen  with  as  little  colour 
as  possible ;  and  if  purity  be  required  in  the  varnish,  it 
will  be  proper  to  employ  only  the  white  tears. 

Benjamin  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine), 
and  forms  a  tincture  charged  with  a  reddish  colour. 
This  tincture,  under  the  name  of  balsamic  milk,  makes 
part  of  the  formidable  apparatus  of  the  toilette. 

Benjamin,  when  in  this  state  of  extreme  division  by 
means  of  alcohol,  forms  a  varnish  of  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  tenacity,  and 
belongs  to  those  kinds  which  are  slightly  coloured*. 

CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  is  a  light  vegetable  substance,  in  part  friable, 
transparent,  slightly  unctuous,  and  of  a  very  strong 
aromatic  odour.  It  has  a  bitter  and  highly  acrid  taste, 
though  it  at  the  same  time  occasions  a  sensation  of  cold. 

It  dissolves  entirely  and  with  great  facility  in  alcohol 
(rectified  spirit  of  wine).  It  combines  with  oils  both 
fixed  and  volatile ;  it  readily  inflames  and  burns  even' 
on  water,  over  which  the  part  liquefied  by  the  heat  ex- 
tends, in  consequence  of  its  great  lightness,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  bason,  or  crater,  the  circular  edge  of  which, 
being  cooled  by  the  water,  remains  solid.  As  this  kind 
of  circumvallation  preserves  the  centre  from  immersion, 
the  camphor  continues  to  burn,  even  below  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  flame  is  accompanied  with  a  fuhgi* 
nous  smoke. 

*  See  the  second  kind,  No.  7,  in  the  First  Part. 
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It  appears  that  no  certain  opinion  has  yet  been  formed 
in  regard  to  the  rank  which  camphor  ought  to  hold  in 
the  order  of  ve^taHe  substances.  Naturalists  consider 
it  as  a  resin ;  but  mott  of  the  chemists  class  it  among 
the  essential  oils.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  seem 
to  rest  on  a  pretty  solid  foundation. 

In  camphor,  indeed,  we  find  particular  properties, 
which  facilitate  a  comparison,  and  which  indicate,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  participates  more  in  the  nature  of 
essential  oils  than  in  that  of  resins. 

1st  Like  essential  oils,  it  is  volatilized  at  a  degree  of 
heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water. 

2d.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with 
oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  without  disengaging  heat 
and  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

3d.  When  water  is  added  to  a  spirituous  solution  of 
camphor,  the  whole  of  it,  the  aroma  or  odorous  prin- 
ciple excepted,  abandons  the  alcohol  and  floats  on  the 
surface. 

4th.  In  burning,  it  disengages  a  fuliginous  smoke, 
like  essential  oils,  and  leaves  no  residuum. 

5th.  Solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol  gives,  by  distil- 
lation,  a  very  abundant  aromatic  principle. 

In  this  respect  no  resin  can  be  compared  to  it.  Resins 
are  fixed  in  the  fire ;  they  do  not  entirely  dissolve  in 
alcohol ;  a  solution  of  them,  when  mixed  with  water, 
forms  a  sediment ;  they  burn  more  slowly,  and  leave  & 
great  deal  of.  charcoal. 

Camphor  then  appears  to  be  of  an  oily  nature.  It 
would  form  a  particular  concrete  oil,  the  origin  or 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  ojie  kind  of 
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plants,  since  it  is  found  in  vegetable  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent families*  / 

The  camphor  sold  in  the  shops  isjextracted  from  a 
kind  of  laurel  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
large  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  such  as  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, Java,  Japan,  &c.  This  tree  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  camphor  laurel.  The  camphor  of  the 
island  of  Java  is  of  ihe  iirst  quality. 

The  knowledge  we  have  acquired  in  regard  to  the 
process  employed  to  obtain  camphor  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries*. 

The  camphor  is  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  tree : 
it  is  even  often  found  under  the  form  of  small  concrete 
laminae.  The  peasants  have  a  simple  method  of  ex* 
tracting  it.  They  cut  off  the  young  shoots,  branches, 
and  roots  of  the  camphor  tree,  and,  having  bruised  them, 
boil  them  in  water,  taking  care  to  beat  the  mixture  with 
a  kind  of  broom  formed  of  small  twigs.  When  they  ob- 
serve that  these  twigs  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  white 
jelly,  they  conclude  that  the  separation  of  the  camphor- 
ous  matter  has  been  effected.  They  then  take  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire ;  leave  the  matter  at  rest  for  twehty- 
four  hours ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  separate  the 
camphor,  which  is  found  coagulated  into  one  mass. 

This  mass  is  composed  of  small  balls,  or  grains,  ren- 
dered impure  by  being  mixed  with  fragments  of  bark, 
wood,  and  other  foreign  substances,  which  always  ac- 
company the  first  process  on  a  large  scale.  The  work- 
men, however,  have  &  very  simple  method  of  purifying 

*  Lettres  edifiantefi  et  curieuses  des  Jesuites  Missiorfaires  a  la 
Chine,  34me  recueil,  &«. 
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H,  by  means  of  sublimation  with  a  sixteenth  part  of 
quicklime :  but  this  purification  is  very  inferior  to  that 
practised  in  Europe  j  for  the  Dutch,  who  have  made 
this  article  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  subject 
to  a  new  sublimation  the  purified  camphor  which  they 
import  from  India. 

This  substance  readily  evaporates,  especially  when 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  It  is  even  volatilised  in 
the  close  boxes  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  upper 
part  of  these  boxes  becomes  covered  with  a  beautiful 
crystallization,  which  disappears  and  reappears  accord- 
ing as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  higher  or 
lower.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  contact  of  the  air 
might  be  prevented  by  covering  the  camphor  with  flax- 
seed ;  but  this  method  does  not  answer  the  intended 
purpose.  The  quantity  of  camphor  thus  lost  by  neglect 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is  certainly  very  great.  There 
is  only  one  method  of  effectually  preventing  this  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  which  is,  to  put  the  camphor  into 
wde«mouthed  bottles  well  closed  with  cork  stoppers. 

The  use  of  camphor  for  varnish  is  limited :  too  great 
a  quantity  would  render  it  mealy.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  certain  resins, 
which  are  exceedingly  refractory  to  the  dissolving  action 
of  their  appropriate  liquors.  Its  union  with  copal  is  not 
easily  destroyed :  in  this  combination  camphor  loses  its 
volatility,  and  the  copal  its  hardness  and  consistence : 
the  result  at  length  is  a  small  flexible  mass,  which  re- 
tains a  long  time  its  elasticity.  Camphor,  however, 
when  united  in  proper  doses  to  other  resins,  gives  tough* 
ness  to  the  varnish,  and  prevents  it  from  cracking.  The 
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weight  of  Jhalf  an  ounce  or  from  five-eighths  to  a  pound 
of  alcohol  must  not  be  exceeded.  The  latter  proportion 
is  that  suited  to  essence  of  turpentine. 

This  substance  does  not  admit  of  any  choice.  It  is 
circulated  in  commerce  pure  and  without  any  mixture, 
and  only  requires  to  be  carefully  preserved. 

CAOUTCHOUC,   ELASTIC  RESIN. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  caoutchouc, 
or  elastic  resin,  do  mot  completely  justify  the  latter  ap» 
pellation.  Nothing  indeed  has  less  resemblance  to  a 
resin  in  its  chemical  properties,  since  it  resists  alcohol 
(rectified  spirit  of  wine) ;  nor  is  it  a  gum,  since  it  is  not 
soluble  in  water.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  admit  the  denomination  of  caoutchouc,  which 

« 

is  given  to  this  substance  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 

It  is  extracted,  by  incision,  from  a  large  tree  known 
under  the  name  of  the  syringe-tree,  or  serin  gat ;  and 
which  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  every  part  of 
South  America.  The  Omaguas,  one  of  those  tribes 
who  inhabit  Popayan,  form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
this  tree  a  kind  of  hollow  elastic  pears,  which  serve 
them  as  syringes.  This  circumstance  explains  the  ety- 
mology of  the  generic  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to 
the  tree  which  furnishes  the  caoutchouc. 

Though  this  substance  differs  in  a  great  many  respects 
from  the  particular  properties  of  resins,  it  participates 
with  them  in  an  eminent  degree  in  that  of  being  inflam- 
mable. The  American  tribes  know  how  to  turn  this 
property  to  advantage  by  converting  the  caoutchouc 
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into  a  kind  of  tapers,  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  finger,  the  flame  of  which  emits  a  strong 
light,  and  lasts  a  long  time. 

This  angular  substance  when  taken  from  the  tree  is 
fluid.  At  first  it  is  a  white  juice,  susceptible  of  inspis- 
sation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  particularly  by  a  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  When 
k  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consistence,  they 
wrap  it  round  wooden  or  baked  earth  moulds,  and  ex- 
pose the  moulds,  covered  in  this  manner,  to  the  impres- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  this  smoke  which  commu- 
nicates that  brown  or  blackish  colour  observed  in  the 
caoutchouc  imported  to  us  under  the  form  of  pears. 
A  temperature  of  from  15  to  100  degrees  cf  Fahren. 
facilitates  the  elasticity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing characters  of  this  substance ;  and  indeed  it  is 
the  most  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  it. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  this  elasticity 
to  new  purposes  of  the  utmost  utility.  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  dissolve  caoutchouc  in  certain  liquid* 
supposed  to  be  fittest  for  that  purpose ;  but  though 
various  processes  have  been  employed  to  restore  to  it  its 
former  elasticity,  after  a  careful  evaporation,  none  of 
them  has  succeeded,  except  that  of  its  solution  in  sul- 
phuric ether.  Macquer  is  the  first  chemist  who  made  re- 
searches with  a  view  to  extend  the  utility  of  caoutchouc 
He  found  that  when  dissolved  in  ether  it  experienced 
no  modification  capable  of  altering  its  elastic  property; 
This  ethereous  solution  poured  on  water  deposits  and 
extends  the  substance  of  the  caoutchouc  under  the  form 
of  a  pellicle,  which  may  be  easily  removed  by  evapo- 
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rating  the  ether.  The  elasticity  of  this  caoutchouc  isf 
astonishing.  If  this  pellicle  be  stretched  oyer  moulds  it  is 
capable  of  assuming  every  form,  and  of  acquiring  that 
state  of  consistence  in  which  it  appears  after  it-  has  been 
subjected  to  this  process.  By  these  means  it  might  be 
converted  into  boots  and  caps  impenetrable  to  water,  and 
which  would  be  more  pliable  than  leather.  But  the 
utility  of  these  articles  seems  to  vanish  when  the  ex- 
pense attending  such  processes  is  considered. 

Many  chemists,  however,  have  since  that  time  repeated 
Macquer's  experiments,  but  without  success.  Among 
this  number  is  Berniard,  who  found  means  to  charge 
with  caoutchouc  oil  of  lavender  as  well  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tyie,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  oil  of  camphor  and  in  ex- 
pressed oils. 

I  repeated  Macquer's  experiments  with  more  success, 
by  suffering  the  caoutchouc  to  digest  in  ether  for  twenty* 
four  hours,  and  then  keeping  the  matrass  in  the  heat  of 
a  balneum  mariae  to  evaporate  the  most  subtile  part  of 
the  ether.  The  solution  of  the  caoutchouc  did  not 
take  place  till  the  ether  had  decreased  nearly  one  half 
in  volume. 

One  of  the  cases  to  which  the  great  elasticity  of 
this  substance  may  be  applied  with  the  best  success, 
is  to  afford  relief  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  catheter.  The  fabrication  of  hollow 
elastic  catheters  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  best  contrived  objects  of  the  discovery  of  caout- 
chouc, considered  under  the  view  of  its  utility  to  society. 

Draftsmen  employ  it  to  wipe  out  stains  from  paper, 
false  strokes,  and  outlines  done  with  a  black-lead  pencil 
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Caoutchouc  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
varnish  with  which  the  first  balloon  launched  at  Paris 
was  covered.  The  constructors  of  it  endeavoured  to 
unite  strength  with  a  certain  degree  of  pliableness,  con- 
ditions which  appear  to  be  essentially  neccessary  in  such 
machines ;  but  this  varnish  is  very  long  in  drying. 

ISINGLASS,    FISH  GLUE. 

Isinglass,  fish  glue,  or  ichthyocolla,  is  extracted  from 
the  air-bladder  of  a  large  fish  (sturgeon),  which  emi- 
grates from  the  Black  sea  into  the  Danube,  and  which 
is  very  abundant  in  that  river  from  autumn  to  the  month 
of  January.     During  the  fishing  season  the  fishermen 
employ  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  this  substance 
on  a  large  scale.     They  first  take  out  these  bladders, 
and,  having  opened  them,  remove,  by  means  of  weak 
lime  water,  all  the  viscid  matter  which  adheres  to  them. 
They  separate  from  them  also  the  fine  membrane  by 
which  they  are  covered,  and  then  expose  them  to  the 
air  to  make  them  experience  a  commencement  of  desic- 
cation; after  which  they  roll  around  each  of  them  the 
membrane  separated  from  it,  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  cord  of  the  size  of  the  finger.     This  cord  is 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  heart  with  obtuse  angles ; 
the  two  ends  are  brought  together,  and  fastened  in  that 
manner  by  a  small  wooden  peg,  which  prevents  the  se- 
paration of  the  laminps  during  the  rest  of  the  desicca- 
tion.   These  rolls  are  hung  up  in  the  open  air  to  dry. 
They  have  the  shape  of  small  handles,  and  are  brought 
to  us  under  this  form. 

,  When  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  glue,  these  rolls 
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are  bruised ;  and,  being  torn  into  small  portions,  are 
boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  mem- 
branaceous  part,  which  remains  insoluble*  soon  gives  up 
its  gelatin,  or  glue,  which  is  separated  by  straining  it 
through  a  piece  of  linen ;  and  in  this  state  it  forms,  at 
most,  £  25th  part  of  the  whole '  matter  employed  for 
the  decoction. 

Fish  gelatin  (fish  glue)  is  much  used  for  giving  a 
lustre  and  stiffness  to  ribbons  and  gauzes.  It  is  a  kind 
of  varnish ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  English  court  plaster, 
the  preparation  of  which  is  terminated  by  the  applies 
tion  of  a  coating  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

In  the  art  of  varnishing,  it  k  employed  for  defending 
cut-paper  works,  &c.  from  the  attacks  of  the  varnish 
applied  to  them.  Without  this  precaution  the  varnish 
would  be  imbibed',  and  form  spots. 

This  gelatin,  when  baked  with  a  little  sugar,  consti- 
tutes lip-glue.  It  is  employed,  on  account  of  its  visco- 
sity, for  clarifying  coffee  and  purifying  wines :  for  the 
Jattcr  purpose,  however,  albumen  or  white  of  eeg  is 
preferable,  because  it  is  not  attended  with  th^  fault  of 
incorporating  with  the  wine,  and  of  remaining  in  it  in 
a  state  of  solution, 

COPAL. 

Copal  is  a  resinous  substance  which  distils  naturally 
from  a  large  tree  abundant  in  New  Spain.  Copal  is 
produced  also  in  the  East  Indiec ;  but  in  that  country  it 
is  rarer.  It  passes  gradually  from  the  consistence  of  oil 
to  the  state  of  solid  resin.  The  insects,  such  as  flies 
and  ants,  icclosed  in  it  sufficieutly  prove  that  this  -mat* 
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ter  has  been  liquid ;  and  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  soli- 
dity to  two  causes  united :  the  contact  of  the  air,  which 
dissipates  its  volatile  principles,  and  the  action  of  the 
solar  rays. 

Copal,  such  as  exhibited  to  us  in  commerce,  emits  & 
strong  odour  when  burnt.  It  is  hard,  solid,  and  trans- 
parent ;  has  a  shining  surface  of  a  faint  lemon  colour, 
but  sometimes  inclining  to  orange. 

Of  all  those  who,  through  taste  or  by  profession, 
have  employed  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  varnish* 
no  one  seems  to  have  observed  a  very  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  copal,  which  is,  that  it  forms  an  intermediate 
line  between  the  common  resins  and  amber,  in  regard 
to  their  property  of  dissolving  in  spirituous  liquors* 
like  amber,  then,  it  exhibits  a  particular  substance.  It 
resembles  those  resins  most  commonly  employed  in  var- 
nishes, by  suffering  itself,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  be  attacked  by  oily  substances  which  exercise  no 
action  on  amber ;  and  it  approaches  the  latter  by  the 
resistance  it  opposes  to  the  action  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  readily  lay  hold  of  all  the  real  resins. 

When  destined  for  the  composition  of  varnish  it 
ought  to  be  chosen  pure.  I  have  remarked  that  the 
copal  which  exhibits  a  very  ambcry  colour  opposes  less 
resistance  to  solution  than  the  purest  and  consequently 
the  least  coloured  copal :  the  cause  of  this  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

It  was  first  known  under  the  name  of  gum  Copal ; 
but  the  phaenomena  it  exhibits  in  the  lire,  and  the  re- 
sistance it  opposes  to  the  action  of  water,  have  induced 
naturalists  to  distinguish  it  by  the  appellation  of  copal 
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resin.  This  name,  however,  is  as  improper  as  the  Tot* 
mer,  because  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  does  not  exercise 
its  action  on  copal  with  the  same  energy  as  it  does  on 
resins.  These  distinctions,  which  are  more  or  less  cor- 
rect, show  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  specific  name 
of  copal,  laying  aside  any  expression  that  might  tend 
to  define  its  particular  nature.  The  principal  chemical 
properties  of  copal  are  as  follow : 

1st.  Copal  is  in  part  soluble  in  alcohol,  when  directly 
applied  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any  intermediate  sub- 
stance. 

2d.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol,  when,  being  very 
much  divided,  it  is  first  subjected  to  the  action  of,  a 
fluid  less  aqueous  than  alcohol,  and  which  becomes  a 
medium  that  facilitates  its  union  with  it.  This  effect  is 
obtained  by  beginning  the  solution  in  essence  of  la* 
vender. 

3d.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  essence  of  turpentine,  and 
without  any  intermediate  substance,  after  the  latter  has 
acquired  from  the  solar  light  a  state  of  density  and  a 
particular  modification,  which  establish  in  it  a  sort  of 
homogeneity  with  the  principles  of  the  copal ;  or  when 
the  copal  has  undergone  a  particular  modification  from 
heat. 

4th.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  with- 
out any  intermediate  substance,  when  that  liquor  is 
proved  by  its  specific  gravity  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
purity ;  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  every  fluid 
called  ether  is  proper  for  the  particular  case  to  which  I 
here  allude. 

It  is  then  certain  that  alcohol  cannot  be  considered  as 
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a  vehicle  proper  for  the  solution  of  copal.  The  author 
of  The  Complete  Varnisher  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  since  he  introduces  copal  into  several  re* 
cipes  for  varnish  composed  with  alcohol.  I  have,  how* 
ever,  ascertained  one  fact,  which  proves  that  the  addi* 
don  of  copal  to  certain  resins  contributes  to  the  durabi- 
lity and  even  to  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  the  var- 
nish ;  but  when  this  mixture  is  used  the  copal  ought  to 
be  ground  in  small  quantities  on  a  piece  of  porphyry, 
with  strong  doses  of  resins  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

GUM  ADRAGANTH,  OR  TRAGACANTH. 

This  gum  distils  spontaneously,  or  by  incisions,  from 
a  small  shrub  named  tragacantha,  which  is  very  abun- 
dam  in  the  Levant,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Candia.  The  gummy  sap  hardens  into  long  filaments, 
or  small  ribbons,  twisted  in  the  form  of  worms.  This 
gum,  of  a  colour  more  or  less  white,  is  dry,  inodorous, 
and  has  a  sweetish  insipid  taste ;  a  character  which  be- 
longs to  all  gummy  juices. 

It  ought  to  be  chosen  pure,  white,  and  transparent : 
that  which  is  yellow,  black,  or  mixed  with  foreign  bo- 
dies, must  be  rejected. 

When  put  to  soak  in  water  it  swells  up  a  great  deal, 
and  assumes  the  consistence  of  very  thick  mucilage. 
This  mucilage  is  sometimes  employed  by  miniature 
painters,  when  they  are  desirous  of  rendering  the  vel- 
lum on  which  they  paint  as  smooth  as  a  plate  of  ivory. 
For  this  purpose,  they  put  the  mucilage  into  a  piece  of 
fine  linen,  tie  k  into  a  knot,  and  rub  it  over  the  vellunv 

In  painting  in  distemper  a  solution  of  gum  tragacanth 
is  substituted  for  aqueous  solution  of  gum  arabic,  in 
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muring  up  colours  of  a  saline  nature.  This  mucilage, 
at  least,  is  used  with  that  beautiful  liquid  blue  which 
admits  into  its  composition  concentrated  muriatic  acid 
(marine  acid*).  This  mucilage  has  more  body  than 
that  of  gum  arabic. 

GUM  ARABIC. 

This  gum  distils  naturally  from  the  fissures  in  the 
l>ark,  and  froiji  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  real 
Egyptian  acacia,  which  abounds  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia, 
Senegal,  and  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa*  This 
gummy  juice  is  found  in  pieces  of  different  sizes,  some- 
times round,  sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  folded 
double.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  brittle 
and  brilliant.  They  communicate  to  water  in  which 
they  are  dissolved  a  glutinous  viscosity,  and  give  it  an 
insipid  taste,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  smell. 

This  gum  often  exhibits  a  dark  amber  yellow  colour : 
it  is  found  even  sometimes  reddish,  and.  in  globular 
fragments.  The  latter  kind  is  more  particularly  known 
under  the  name  of  Senegal  gum.  The  mucilage  it  pro- 
duces is  more  viscid,  and  dries  with  difficulty.  The  sur- 
face of  preparations  made  with  this  gum  often  dries  ra- 
pidly by  the  contact  of  the  air,  while  the  interior  part 
assumes  a  softer  consistence  than  it  had  before.  In  ge- 
neral, the  mticilage  resulting  from  Senegal  gum  has  not 
the  same  softness  as  that  of  gum  arabic:  dry  white 
gum  arabic  then  is,  in  all  cases,  preferable. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  gum  arabic  in  mix- 
ing up  colours,  or  to  form  a  coating  for  the  purpose 

*  See  this  composition  in  the  Second  Part, 
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of  preventing  varnish  from  penetrating  those  articles 
to  which  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  propel  to  select  pieces 
which  have  the  least  colour ;  which  are  driest,  most 
finable,  and  in  particular  free  from  any  mixture  of 
straw,  bark,  &c. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  is  never  so  thick  as  that 
produced  by  gum  tragacanth.  When  the  gum  is  good 
and  well  chosen,  it  is  colourless,  and  as  transparent  as 
water.  This  mucilage,  when  a  little  diluted  with 
water,  forms  one  of  those  matters  which  ought  to  con- 
stitute the  first  class  of  varnishes,  as  we  shall  show  in 
treating  on  the  division  of  its  compositions.  It  per* 
forms,  indeed,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  office  of  a  var- 
nish when  water  dolours  are  employed ;  but  the  appa- 
rently  vitreous  coating  which  it  forms  is  subject  to  the 
impressions  of  moistitrd.  It  is  however  used  for  cover* 
ing  delicate  articles  intended  to  be  varnished,  such  ag 
cut  paper  work,  &c.  This  mucilage  preserves  the 
ground  and  the  colours  from  being  attacked  by  the 
varnish. 

CUM  LAC,   SEED  LAC< 

This  substance,  called  improperly  a  gtiirf,  is  the  re* 
suit  of  the  industry  df  a  kind  of  winged  and  flying  ants 
found  in  several  parts  of  India,  such  as  Bengal,  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Siam,  &c. 

These  ants  deposit  the  resin  on  the  branches  of  a 
kind  of  jujube,  or  oi>  reeds  and  twigs,  which  the  inha- 
bitants take  Care  to  plant  in  the  earth,  in  order  that  they 
may  turn  to  advantage  the  industry  of  these  insects. 

If  the  reddish  and  tuberous  covering  with  which 
these  ants  surround  certain  parts  of  a  twig  be  carefully 
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examined,  it  will  be  found  that  each  tubercle  contains 
small  cells,  or  alveoli,  nearly  similar  to  those  in  a  honey- 
comb. They  cover  their  cells'  on  the  outside  with  a 
thicker  coating  than  that  in  the  inside,  in  order  to  de- 
fend from  the  rain  the  young  generation  contained  in 
them.  This  substance,  the  resinous  nature  of  which  is 
proper  for  accomplishing  the  latter  object,  is  of  a  dark 
red  or  lateritious  colour,  and  is  of  a  tolerable  consist- 
ence. 

Each  cell  contains  a  small  round,  and  as  it  were 
moulded,  body.  This  body  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
and  when  bruised  gives  a  powder  as  red  as  cochineal. 

These  small  bodies,  which,  no  doubt,  are  the  em- 
bryos of  the  insect,  communicate  their  colouring  part 
to  water,  and  to  resinous  or  oily  substances.  It  is  this 
matter  which  gives  to  gum  lac  its  peculiar  colour. 
•  Lac. is  known  in  three  states.  Lac  in  sticks  is  that 
still  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  small  twigs  on 
which  it  has  been  deposited ;  seed  lac  is  the  same  after 
it  has  been  separated  from  these  twigs ;  and  shell  lac  is 
also  the  same  which  has  been  melted  and  cast  into  thin 
laminae. 

Lac  is  not  a  pure  resin :  it  does  not  dissolve  entirely 
in  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine).  There  remains  an  insoluble 
matter,  which  seems  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  wax. 
.  Seed  lac  gives  a  tough  strong  varnish,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  musical  instruments,  guch  as  violins,  basses, 
&c.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  used  in  the  state  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  shops,  that  is  to  say,  in  grains; 
but  in  this  state  it  is.  deprived  of  its  colouring  parts, 
which  the  Indians  apply  to  their  printed  cottons,  so  much 
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sought  after  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  fixity  and 
brightness  of  their  colours.  The  want  of  this  colouring 
part  may  be  supplied  by  an  infusion  of  anatto,  which 
increases  the  beauty  of  the  varnish  destined  for  musical 
instruments. 

SHELL  LAC. 

Shell  lac  is  prepared  with  that  separated  from  the 
twigs  to  which  it  adheres.  It  is  washed  in  water  to 
carry  off  the  colouring  part ;  it  is  then  melted,  and 
poured  on  a  marble  table,  over  which  it  is  spread  out 
to  be  formed  into  thin  laminae :  these  laminae  are  then 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  shell  lac. 

iJnder  this  form  it  becomes  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  sealing  wax,  which  is  coloured  with  ver- 
milion to  form  red  wax,  or  with  lamp  black  to  form 
black.  This  sealing  wax  is  also  made  to  have  a  shining 
and  speckled  appearance  by  mixing  the  shell  lac  with 
small  scales  of  mica  or  aventurine,  or  with  laminae  of 
orpiment ;  but  the  latter  mixture  is  noxious,  and  emits 
a  bad  smell. 

MASTIC. 

Mastic  is  a  resin ;  by  which  expression  is  understood 
a  friable  inflammable  substance,  more  or  less  odorous, 
soluble  in  whole  or  in  part  in  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine), 
and  insoluble  in  water.  Such  are  the  chemical  charac- 
ters by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  substances 
whose  external  appearance  is  sometimes  nearly  the  same, 
though  they  are  very  different  in  regard  to  their  compo- 
nent principles* 

Mastic  is  sold  in  small  grains  or  transparent  tears  of 
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a  lemon  colour.  It  distils  by  incision,  or  even  without 
incision,  from  the  bark  of  the  lentiscus,  a  tree  very 
abundant  in  the  Levant.  This  resin  readily  melts  over 
the  fire ;  it  has  a  sweet  and  slightly  aromatic  smell, 
with  a  weak  balsamic  savour. 

The  purest  mastic  is  found  in  the  island  of  Chio ;  but 
it  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  who 
chew  it,  as  it  has  the  property  of  cleaning  the  teeth,, 
strengthening  the  gums,  and  rendering  the  breath 
sweet. 

The  distinction  of  male  and  female  mastic  is  void  of 
foundation.  That  intended  for  varnish  ought  to  possess 
all  the  characters  already  mentioned.  The  mastic 
brought  to  us  by  the  way  of  Marseilles  is  not  always 
pure^  it  is  a  mixture  of  beautiful  tears  with  grains  dirtied 
and  adulterated  by  fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  len- 
tiscus. Varnish  compositions  admit  only  the  purest 
mastic,  as  little  coloured  and  as  transparent  as  possible. 
Mastic  is  often  confounded  with  gum  sandarac :  the  for- 
mer, however,  may  be  easily  known,  as  it  is  always  in 
round  tears  cf  a  greenish  white  colour,  while  those  of 
sandarac  are  long,  a  little  more  coloured,  and  somewhat 
yellow.  Besides,  all  uncertainty  may  be  removed  by 
two  very  simple  tests.  Mastic  readily  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol, which  exercises  a  weaker  action  on  sandarac.  Mas- 
tication, for  which  this  substance  is  reserved  in  the 
Levant,  affords  a  second  means  of  distinguishing  these 
two  resins:  mastic  under  the  teeth  becomes  pliable,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  cord,  like  turpentine 
boiled  in  water ;  but  sandarac  separates  into  small  grains, 
and  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  not  found  in  mastic. 
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This  resin  gives  toughness  to  varnish,  and  sufficient 
hardness  to  bear  polishing.  Compositions  in  which  it 
does  not  enter  are  incapable  of  enduring  that  operation* 

GUM  ANIMA. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  resin :  one  found  in  the 
East,  which  was  formerly  brought  from  Ethiopia ;  and 
that  of  the  West,  which  comes  in  particular  from 
BrasiL  The  former  has  a  sweeter  odour  than  the  other, 
which  is  more  common  ki  commerce. 

The  best  pieces  are  of  a  pretty  large  size :  they  ap- 
pear marbled  with  white,  opake  and  yellow  transpa- 
rent veins.  This  substance  has  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
smell.  Externally  it  often  exhibits  the  same  appear* 
ance  as  copal;  but  it  is  more  brittle,  less  solid,  and  melts 
more  readily  over  the  Are,  or  while  burning  emits  a 
bright  flame. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  resinous  substance  is 
known  in  America  under  the  name  of  cvurbariL  It  is 
found  also  in  Africa* 

Its  use  in  the  composition  of  varnish  is  very  limited. 
It  forms  part  of  the  Last  drying  alcoholic  varnishes. 
When  treated  alone  with  that  liquor  it  does  not  unire 
into  a  mass,  even  though  subjected  to  a  balneum 
mariae ;  and  it  always  remains  in  a  pulverulent  state. 
This  residuum,  however,  which  continues  insoluble 
when  there  is  no  mixture,  dissolves  in  part  in  alcohol 
when  mixed  with  other  resins  that  are  soluble.  It  com* 
municates  to  varnish  an  agreeable  odour,  which  raiders 
it  proper  for  being  employed  on  articles  belonging  to 
the  toilette.     It  ought  to  be  chosen  new,  and  exceed* 
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ingly  pure ;  which  may  be  known  by  the  extent  of  the 
transparent  parts. 

GUM  ELEMI. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  gum  elemi ;  one  of  which  comes 
from  Ethiopia,  and  the  other  from  America. 

That  of  Ethiopia  is  the  real  kind.  It  is  brought  to 
us  by  the  way  of  Marseilles  in  small  cylindric  frag- 
ments, seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  two 
pounds  in  weight.  It  emits  a  very  agreeable  odour  of 
fennel :  it  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  (spirit  of 
wine).  It  has  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  interspersed  with 
some  reddish  veins  or  glands.  It  has  a  solid  consist- 
ence,  and  yet  is  susceptible  of  becoming  soft  under  the 
fingers.  This  sort  is  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
palm  tree,  or  of  that  kind  of  reed  called  the  Indian 
cane.  It  is  believed  that  this  resin  distils  from  a  species 
of  middle-sized  wild  olive  tree. 

The  gum  elemi  imported  from  Brasil  and  New  Spain 
is  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  characters.  It  is  brought 
to  Europe  in  large,  soft,  glutinous  masses,  and  becomes 
solid  only  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  yellowish,  semi- 
transparent,  and  has  a  resemblance  to  gallipot  or  white 
incense.  Its  smell  seems  to  give  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  latter  substance  is  mixed  with  it 

It  is  believed  that  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  a  kind 
of  balsam  tree,  and  that  it  grows  to  the  height  of  the 
beech.  In  regard  to  this  point  naturalists  are  still  di- 
vided in  their  opinions.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  gum  elemi,  it  is  not  proper,  unless  pure,  for 
being  introduced  into  the  composition  of  varnish.   The 
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elemi  of  Ethiopia  ought  therefore  to  be  preferred'  to  that 
of  America,  both  on  account  of  its  consistence,  which 
is  better  suited  to  this  composition,  and  of  the  sweet 
smell  which  it  communicates  to  varnished  articles.  Be- 
sides, it  gives  to  the  composition  a  toughness  and  dura- 
bility, which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  that 
of  America* 

GUM  GUTT^,   GAMBOGE. 

This  substance  forms  one  of  the  resinous  gumsj  but, 
as  the  resinous  part  predominates,  it  perhaps  may  not 
be  improper  to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  resin.  It 
is  the  dried  product  of  a  milky  juice,  extracted  by  in- 
cision from  the  bark,  the  trunk,  and  the  uncovered 
roots  of  a  large  tree,  the  species  of  which  has  mul- 
tiplied very  much  in  the  country  of  Gamboge,  in  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  in  China.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  according  to  the  relation  of  tra* 
vellers,  give  to  this  tree  the  name  of  carcapuIlL 

This  resin,  in  the  state  of  desiccation  in  which  it  is 
imported,  is  dry,  solid  and  compact,  hard,  opake  and 
inflammable,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  a  little  to 
red.  Such  are  its  physical  qualities.  A  greater  quantity 
of  it  is  taken  up  by  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  than  by 
water.  In  both  these  fluids  the  insoluble  part  is  preci- 
pitated :  these  are  its  principal  chemical  characters : 

It  gives  a  very  beautiful  yellow  colour,  which  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  proper  for  water  colours.  In  this 
respect  it  is  used  for  washing  and  for  miniatures.  It 
possesses  a  colouring  principle,  much  sought  after  for 
giving  a  gold  colour  to  the  compositions  of  changing 
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ramishes.     It  communicates  to  them  also  body  and 
brilliancy.  ' 

This  substance  is  hot  susceptible  of  much  choice.  It 
ought  to  be  smooth  and  brilliant  on  the  fracture.  It  has 
a  kind  of  vitreous  appearance.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  observe  that  it  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  that  a  very 
small  dose  of  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  irri- 
tating effects.  This  observation  is  addressed  to  painters 
who  have  the  bad  practice  of  wiping  their  brushes  with 
their  mouth. 

SANDARAC,  GUM  SANDARAC. 

•  Gum  sandarac  is  extracted  from  a  large  kind  of  ju- 
niper, which  grcrtrs  in  warm  countries,  such  as  Italy, 
$pain,  and  in  particular  Africa.  It  distils  from  the  tree 
naturally,  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  during 
the  hot  weather.  It  exhibits  itself  under  the  form  of 
tears,  sometimes  elongated,  sometimes  round,  and 
sometimes  folded  together.  That  most  esteemed  is  in 
bright,  shining,  and  transparent  tears  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  It  has  a  balsamic  odour,  and  its  taste  is  some- 
what acrid, 

It  is  called  also  vernix,  because  it  was  the  first  sub- 
stance employed  by  the  antients  in  the  composition  of 
varnish,  to  which  it  gives  solidity. 

As  $t  resin,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  essential  an4 
fixed  oils*,  but  less  so  than  mastic.  By  this  union, 
and  particularly  by  that  with  alcohol  and  essence  of 

*  However,  when  it  is  necessary  to  unite  it  to  drying  oils,  the 
same  process  must  be  employed  as  that  used  for  the  preparation  of 
amber  and  copal  varnish* 
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turpentine,  it  forms  a  varnish  which  possesses  great 
splendour ;  but  it  is  soft,  and  is  easily  scratched  by  the 
least  friction.  The  varnish,  however,  may  be  rendered 
harder  by  mixing  the  sandarac  with  other  resinous  sub- 
stances, not  so  dry,  such  as  gum  elemi  and  gum  anima. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  bases  of  alcoholic  varnishes. 

If  this  resin,  when  in  the  pulverulent  state,  be  rubbed 
over  scratched  paper,  it  restores  the  surface.  The  paper 
may  then  be  written  upon  without  the  ink  sinking. 

Though  the  exterior  or  physical  characters  of  san- 
darac  may  be  easily  distinguished,  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  other  substances  being  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  artists 
who  employ  it,  and  who  apply,  in  confidence,  to  frag- 
ment? of  copal,  processes  proper  only  for  sandarac.  I 
have  often  been  consulted  on  similar  occasions  respect- 
ing the  inactivity  of  alcohol  applied  to  supposed  sanda- 
rac Artists,  therefore,  before  they  purchase  large  quan- 
tities of  what  is  usually  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  this  substance,  ought  to  try  a  small  portion 
of  it,  by  which  means  they  may  save  both  time  and 
money ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  back  these  adul- 
terations  to  their  source,  in  order  to  be  indemnified. 

dragon's  blood. 

Dragon's  blood  is  £  dry,  friable,  inflammable  resin, 
of  a  dark  red  and  almost  brown  tolour  on  the  outside. 
When  in  large  thin  lamina?  it  is  transparent.  It  has  nei- 
ther savour  nor  smell  whep  cold  j  but  when  burnt  it 
emits  a  balsamic  odour. 
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This  resin  is  produced  by  a  tree  very  common  in  the 
Canaries,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  This  tree, 
called  the  dragon  tree,  rises  to  a  considerable  height: 
.  its  trunk  is  smooth,  like  that  of  the  palm  tree. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dragon's  blood.  That 
most  esteemed  comes  to  us  in  small  masses  of  the  size 
of  an  olive,  wrapped  up  in  the  Laves  of  a  species  of 
reed.  Some  enveloped  in  this  manner  is  brought  from 
India :  no  difference  is  observed  but  in  the  globular 
form  given  to  it.  In  general,  the  dragon's  blood  sold 
under  the  globular  form,  or  that  of  an  olive,  is  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Another  kind  is  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  requires 
some  time  to  become  solid.  This  sort  is  also  of  a  good 
quality,  but  inferior  to  the  former. 

There  is  even  a  third  kind  known  in  commerce,  which 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  round  cakes.  It  is  of  a  dull  red 
or  brick  colour ;  and  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  diffe- 
rent resins  coloured  by  brickdust,  or  by  Brasil  wood,  or 
with  a  portion  of  real  dragon's  blood.  In  the  fire  it 
does  not  inflame,  but  swells  up.  This  kind  is  abso- 
lutely improper  for  the  composition  of  varnish. 

Real  dragon's  blood  readily  unites  with  alcohol  and 
with  essential  and  drying  oils :  it  is,  however,  employed 
only  for  alcoholic  varnishes,  or  those  made  with  es- 
sences, and  particularly  in  the  case  when  it  is  required 
to  make  a  changing  varnish  destined  for  foil  or  tinsel, 
or  for  gilt  leather. 
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AMBER,  KARABE,    YELLOW  AMBER. 

Amber,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  yellow 
amber  and  karate ',  is  one  of  those  substances  on  which 
a  great  deal  has  been  written.  It  has  been  an  object  of 
the  combined  researches  of  mineralogists  and  chemists. 
The  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  it  were  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  to  induce  them  to 
continue  their  experiments.  The  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  amber,  so  different  from  those  of  other 
resinous  substances,  and  the  places  where  it  was  found, 
indicated,  in  some  measure,  its  real  origin,  and  inclined 
them  to  consider  it  as  a  particular  substance. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  a  direct  affinity 
to  any  of  the  pure  resins.  Copal,  though  essentially 
different,  seems  to  be  the  only  substance  that  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  nature  of  amber,  which  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  resinous  substances  but  the  pro- 
perty of  being  very  inflammable.  These  were  sufficient 
motives  to  induce  naturalists  to  attempt  to  discover  its 
origin;  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches 
made  on  that  subject,  there  are  few  substances  respect- 
ing which  so  much  uncertainty  prevails.  Laying  aside, 
therefore,  all  conjectures  which  have  appeared  proba- 
ble to  the  different  persons  who  have  applied  to  this 
research,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  facts  best 
established,  and  most  capable  of  giving  us  certain  ideas 
in  regard  to  its  nature. 

Some  philosophers  believed,  with  Philemon,  that 
amber  originated  from  the  earth,  and  did  not  depend  on 
any  particular  organization.    Some  of  our  philoso- 
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phers,  at  present,  have  revived  this  idea  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  bitumen.  Pliny  the  naturalist  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  by  assigning  to  amber  a  vege- 
table origin.  He  considered  it  as  the  resin  of  the  pine 
tree  hardened  by  the  autumnal  cold.  In  these  remote 
ages,  comparative  analyses,  being  unknown,  could  not 
contribute  to  rectify  this  idea. 

This  instability  of  opinions  required  direct  observa- 
tions, or  the  concurrence  of  various  circumstances ; 
which  fortunately  took  place  under  the  reign  of  Fre- 
deric William,  king  of  Prussia.  f 

Ducal  Prussia,  of  all  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
acquainted*  is  that  which  seems  to  be  most  favoured  by 
nature  in  regard  to  mines  of  amber.  This  production 
afforded  considerable  exercise  to  the  national  industry 
-under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  as  a  strong  taste  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  for  ornaments  and  trinkets  made  of 
/%k  amber.     At  that  period  the  resources  of  chemical  ana- 

lysis were  sufficiently  certain  to  inspire  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  them.  The  study  of  natural 
history,  the  success  of  which  seemed  to  depend  on  that 
of  chemistry,  acquired  then  a  consistence  which  gave 
the  best  hopes  of  its  future  advancement.  Such  was- 
the  state  of  circumstances  which  seemed  most  favour- 
able for  fixing  the  opinion  of  naturalists  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  amber. 

Hoffman,  a  celebrated  chemist,  required  only  the  in- 
vitation of  that  prince  to  employ  himself  in  researches, 
*which  he  had  the  better  opportunity  of  bringing  to  a 
fortunate  conclusion,  as  he  was  in  the  centre  of  a  coun- 
try where  this  substance  abounds,  and  it  dug  up  from 
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a  mine.  It  was  of  importance  tot  examine  the  soil,, 
which  exhibits  different  strata ;  but  Hoffman  does  not 
mention  their  thickness.  The  first  is  of  sand ;  the 
second  of  clay,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  thickness ;  and 
the  third  is  composed  of  trees  impregnated  with  sul* 
phurets  of  iron  (martial  pyrites),  bituminous,  and  as  it 
were  burnt.  These  trees  have  no  consistence :  some 
of  them  are  of  a  large  diameter,  and  in  a  state  of 
pretty  good  preservation.  This  stratum  of  mineralized 
wood  is  not  of  equal  thickness :  some  travellers  make 
it  to  be  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

Under  this  collection  of  bituminous  wood  is  found 
a  stratum  of  sulphurets  and  of  sulphate  of  iron  (py-* 
rites  of  iron,  and  vitriol  of  iron,  or  green  copperas)  -r 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  pieces  of  amber 
still  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  They  appear  there  under  the  form  of  stalactites.  ' 

This  stratum  of  sulphurets  and  sulphate  of  iron  rests 
on  a  bed  of  coarse  sand.  This  sand  is  the  reservoir  of 
the  amber,  which  is  often  found  there  in  scattered 
fragments,  but  sometimes  also  in  large  masses.  Under 
this  bank  of  sand  the  argillaceous  bank  commences* 
and  prevents  the  amber  from  penetrating  fiirther. 

The  large  fragments  of  amber  have  always  a  pyra- 
midal form,  which  attests  its  distillation  from  the 
trees  above,  and  removes  every  doubt  in  regard  to  its 
vegetable  origin.  The  most  conclusive  argument,  how- 
ever, is  that  deduced  from  the  pieces  of  amber  which 
partly  penetrate  into  the  sand,  and  still  adhere  by  their 
upper  extremity  to  the  maternal  stock. 

Ihis  substance,  being  at  first  liquid,  carried  with  k 
4 
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and  enveloped  different  insects  adhering  to  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and,  together  with"  the  vegetable  mass,  must 
have  been  buried  by  the  effect  of  one  of  those  grand 
revolutions  to  which  our  earth  has  been  subjected. 
With  the  period  of  these  revolutions  we  are  unac- 
quainted, but  evident  traces  of  them  are  still  every- 
where visible. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu,  the  object  of  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion was  the  sciences,  and  who  applied  to  them  with 
as  much  success  as  ardour,  has  remarked  that  the  in- 
sects inclosed  in  amber  do  not  belong  to  our  continent. 
The  schistous  impressions  found  in  our  soil  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toningen  confirm  this  opinion,  by 
the  kind  of  plants  the  type  of  which  they  represent. 

As  the  observations  of  Hoffman  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  Neuman  and  later  philosophers,  a  vege- 
table origin  may  be  assigned  to  amber.  It  is  probable 
that  the  impression  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  action 
of  different  gases  developed  by  the  intestine  fermenta- 
tion, which  must  take  place  in  the  mass  of  these  bu- 
ried vegetables,  are  the  causes  of  the  principal  differ- 
ences observed  between  amber  and  resins,  which  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  same  circumstances. 
•  However,  when  it  is  considered  that  copal  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  participates  in  some  of  its  properties,  one 
might  almost  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  tree  which 
produces  amber  is  the  same  as  that  which  furnishes 
copal,  and  which  grows  only  in  the  torrid  zone*. 

*  If  it  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  amber,  besides  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  other  resins,  possesses  a  pro- 
perty which  seems  to  give  It  an  affinity  to  certain  resins  or  balsams 
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Amber  exhibits  itself  under  various  appearances.  It 
is  found  white  and  opake,  sometimes  exceedingly  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  at  other  times 
of  a  beautiful  dark  golden  colour.  It  is  described  as  a 
bituminous  substance,  dry,  brittle,  and  inflammable. 
It  is  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish :  it  is  easily 
worked  in  the  lathe,  and  is  then  highly  brilliant,  and 
forms  beautiful  trinkets. 

When  rubbed  on  a  soft  body,  or  piece  of  cloth,  it 
exhibits  an  electric  property,  on  which  account  it  was 
called  by  the  antients  klecirum.  Its  other  name,  karabe9 
is  originally  Persian:  it  signifies  the  attr actor  of  straws, 
an  effect  arising  from  its  electric  virtue. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  very  little  superior  to  that  of 
pure  water.  If  the  water  be  mixed  with  a  saline  body,' 
or  only  slightly  charged  with  sulphate  of  lime  (selenite), 
as  unboiled  water  often  is,  or  if  it  be  very  near  the  term 

0 

of  congelation,  it  becomes  equiponder&ble  to  amber.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  one  of  these  circumstances  that' 
ve  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  pieces  of  amber 
carried  away  by  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  Baltic, 
which  detach  them  from  the  deep  mines  where  they 
are  uncovered,  and  convey  them  to  the  shores. 

If  amber  be  only  rubbed,  it  lias  no  smell ;  but  if  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat,  it  emits  an  odour  far  from  being 

that  furnish  a  volatile  essential  salt,  have  we  not  as  much  reason  to 
think  that  the  amber-tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  badamiers, 
*onoe  of  which  are  tall,  and  furnish  benjamin  ?  or  to  those 
large  trees  which  give  by  incision  balsam  of  Peru,  a  substance 
which,  as  is  well  known,  furnishes  an  acid  and  volatile  essential 
•ah? 
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disagreeable :  when  melted  over  the  fire  it  is  in  part 
decomposed,  and  exhales  a  strong,  disagreeable,  bitu- 
minous smell. 

Some  chemists  and  certain  artists,  it  is  said,  have 
found  means  to  communicate  to  amber  ductility  and 
permanent  elasticity,  as  well  as  different  colours,  and 
to  make  it  serve  as  a  covering  to  various  reptiles,  with- 
out altering  its  nature,  as  a  forced  liquefaction  would 
do.  It  is  even  said  that  certain  miners  have  been  able 
to  render  opake  amber  transparent,  by  subjecting  it  to 
chemical  processes.  All  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  ap* 
pears  certain  that  the  pretended  elastic  amber  was  not  so. 

By  the  addition  of  camphor  to  copal  I  obtained  a 
small,  flexible,  elastic  mass,  which  has  retained  its 
ductility  already  six  months*.  Would  the  case  be  the 
same  with  amber  ?  All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
modify  its  nature  have  had  no  other  object  than 
that  of  enhancing  the  price  of  it.  No  discovery  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  avarice,  exhibits  motives  suffi- 
ciently noble  to  induce  the  philosopher  to  employ 
himself  in  researches  respecting  it.* 

The  amber  mines  are  not  confined  to  Ducal  Prussia, 
or  to  the  Baltic  sea,  which  washes  its  shores.  It  is 
found  in  many  other  countries,  such  as  the  march  of 
Ancona,  Sicily,  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Sweden.  It  is 
met  with  in  several  cantons  of  France ;  but  Prussia 
has  the  noble  privilege  of  presenting  it  in  large  masses, 
and  sufficiently  pure  to  form  a  very  lucrative  object  to 
the  national  industry. 

*  I  shall  enlarge  farther  on  this  subject  in  the  article  on  copal 
varnish. 
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Amber  formed  into  trinkets  and  various  female  or- 
naments maintained  formerly  a  very  important  branch 
of  commerce,  the  ramifications  of  which  extended  to 
every  part  of  Europe  and  to  Asia.  The  use  of  precious 
stones,  which  acquired  a  preference  in  consequence  of 
their  brilliancy,  has  very  much  abridged  the  advan- 
tages of  this  commerce,  which  is  now  confined  to 
Persia,  India,  and  China* 

The  art  of  varnishing,  however,  has  opened  to  it 
mother  channel  of  consumption  in  Europe.  It  forms 
the  base  of  those  beautiful  varnishes,  the  splendour 
and  durability  of  which  have  so  much  contributed  to 
extend  the  reputation  of  the  celebrated  Martin. 

Amber  does  not  unite  indiscriminately  with  all  spirit 
tuous  liquors,  or  with  all  the  different  oils  usually  em* 
ployed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes.  It  would  even 
resist  fet  drying  oils,  if  the  preliminary  preparations 
which  convert  it  into  varnish  were  neglected. 

Essential  oils  exercise  very  little  action  on  amber ; 
and  this  is  the  case  even  with  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
which  some  authors  suppose  in  this  case  to  be  suffi* 
ciendy  powerful* 

Ether,  according  to  experiments  which  I  made, 
effected  a  sort  of  division  of  this  substance.  It  swelled 
upas  cork,  does  when  placed  on  burning  coals,  and 
became  pulverulent.  But,  notwithstanding  this  tumes- 
cence, which  announces  a  division  of  parts,  there  was 
no  solution.  By  evaporating  the  ether  the  amber  re* 
sumes  its  original  form  and  consistence. 

Alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  distilled  in  a  balneum  maria 
over  amber  detaches  a  portion  of  it,  which  constitutes 
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essence  or  tincture  of  amber,  an  article  very  much 
used  in  medicine.  When  the  first  portions  of  the  al- 
cohol distilled  are  re-distilled  several  times  over  the 
powder  contained  in  the  balneum  marise,  the  tinc- 
ture is  sufficiently  charged  to  form  a  kind  of  var- 
nish ;  especially  if  a  fourth  part  of  the  vehicle  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  filtered  tincture  by  a  new  distillation : 
but  to  succeed  in  this  experiment  the  alcohol  must  be 
very  pure*. 

This  fact  will  appear  directly  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  Watin,  explained  at  full  length  in  his  critical  notes 
on  a  work  entitled  Le  Parfait  Vernisaeur.  "  If  am- 
ber," says  he,  "  were  kept  a  hundred  years  in  a  bal- 
neum mariee  under  spirit  of  wine,  it  would  always  re- 
main the  same." 

After  the  numerous  and  continued  experiments  of 
this  kind  which  I  made  on  amber,  both  in  consequence 
of  my  situation,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  my  re- 
searches applicable  to  th*  art  of  varnishing,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  advise  the  union  of  amber  with 
the  different  resins  employed  in  the  composition  of  var- 
nish, when  it  is  intended  to  give  them  more  body* 
had  I  not  found  in  copal  a  substance  somewhat  more 
tractable  than  amber,  and  which  possesses  in  the  same; 
degree  the  qualities  sought  for  in  the  latter  f. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  complete  solution  of  amber  in  tartarized 
alcohol,  as  practised  by  Hoffman  ;  but  tills  method,  which  might 
be  useful  for  certain  medical  purposes,  cannot  be  employed  in  tha 
composition  of  varnish  of  this  kind.  In  this  process  the  alcohol  and 
the  amber  experience  alterations  which  deprive  them  of  the  qua- 
lities essential  to  the  nature  of  varnish. 

\  See  the  first  kind  of  varnish.,  Nd.  2,  Part  I. 
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Amber  destined  for  the  composition  of  varnish  must 
be  chosen  pure,  transparent,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  foreign  bodies,  which  render  it  .valuable  only  to  the 
collectors  of  natural  curiosities. 

TURPENTINE. 

Four  kinds  of  resinous  juice  are^  denoted  by  the 
name  turpentine #,  though  this  denomination  seems 
properly  to  belong  only  to  the  resinous  fluid  which 
distils  from  a  tree  called  the  turpentine  tree,  and  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Under  this  denomination  indeed  are  comprehended, 
1st,  The  turpentine  of  Chio,  which  on  account  of  its  bal- 
samic qualities  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly in  medicine.  2d,  Venice  tur?ei« tine.  3d,  That 
of  Strasburgh,  or  the  German  turpentine.  4th,  The 
coarse  or  common  turpentine,  brought  from  the  south- 
em  parts  of  France. 

These  kinds  of  turpentine  have  physical  qualities 
common  to  them  all ;  but  it  is  observed  that  they  are 
variously  modified,  and  produce  differences  which  give 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  all  proper  for  the 
same  uses. 

Turpentine  has  a  consistence  more  or  less  fluid.  It 
is  viscid  and  tenacious  j*  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell  in 

*  In  treating  of  turpentine  I  shall  take  a  general  view  of  all  the 
substances  of  which  it  forms  the  basis,  such  as  pitch,  resin,  tar, 
ice.  I  shall  follow  the  order  prescribed  by  the  operations  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  as  the  best  method  of  giving  a  detailed  and  con* 
necked  history  of  this  substance,  which  is  singularly  modified  both 
by  nature  and  by  particular  processes. 
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different  degrees,  and  a  bitter,  taste  more  or  less  acrid* 
It  is  produced  by  different  resinous  trees,  which  exhibit 
to  the  researches  of  the  naturalist  differences  in  their 
particular  organization  more  remarkable  than  the  che- 
mist finds  in  the  resinous  juice  which  is  obtained  from 
them. 

In  many  cases  this  substance  is  prepared  by  nature 
alone ;  but  for  the  most  part  her  efforts  are  assisted  by 
long  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  which 
penetrate  even  to  the  soft  part  of  the  wood.  The  vis- 
cous juice,  which  flows  from  these  incisions,  is  con- 
veyed into  vessels  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  by 
means  of  pieces  of  bark  bent  into  the  form  of  a  gutter. 
The  product  is  immediately  removed,  to  prevent  its 
being  exppsed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  which  would 
occasion  a  change  in  its  consistence.  Time,  and  the 
different  changes  produced  in  this  juice  by  art,  seem  to 
extend  or  vary  the  degree  of  its  utility,  as  applied  to 
nredicine,  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  to  the  arts. 

When  this  liquid  product  is  left  to  nature,  the  air 
and  the  sun  exercise  on  it  a  speedy  action.  The  vola- 
tile oily  principle  is  dissipated,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  tenacious  glutinous  matter,  which  at  first  is  called 
barras,  and  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  gallipot  or  white  incense.  It  is  distinguished  from 
marbled  incense  by  being  cleaner  and  not  so  dry.  But 
in  whatever  state  exhibited,  either  by  nature  or  by  art, 
industry  finds  means  to  vary  its  properties  by  applying 
it  to  different  uses. 


CHIO  AND  VENICE  TURPENTINE.  S7 

TURPENTINE  OF  CHIO. 

9 

Turpentine  of  Chio,  extracted  by  incision,  or  with- 
out incision,  from  a  tree  known  under  the  name  of  the 
turpentine  tree,  has  a  firmer  consistence  than  the  other 
kinds  of  turpentine :  but  in  this  respect  it  varies.  Some- 
times it  has  the  hardness  of  honey ;  is  viscid  and  flex- 
ible ;  and  in  this  state  is  transparent.  At  other  times 
it  is  friable,  and  breaks  between  the  fingers  into  small 
fragments :  its  colour  is  then  blueish-white,  or  inclining 
to  green.  It  has  a  strong  balsamic  pdour ;  its  taste  is 
acrid  and  bitter.  This  kind  of  turpentine  is  the  rarest 
and  most  esteemed.  It  may  be  employed  in  small 
quantities  in  the  least  drying  kinds  of  varnish,  that  is 
to  say,  in  those  which  admit  the  union  of  gum  elemi, 
gum  anima,  &c.  - 

m 

VENICE    TURPENTINE. 

The  turpentine  of  Chio,  just  mentioned,  was  long 
known  under  the  name  of  Venice  turpentine,  because 
the  Venetians,  who  got  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of 
the  Levant  trade,  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  all  the 
productions  of  these  countries.  At  present,  that  di-, 
stinguished  by  the  name  of  Venice  turpentine  is  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  larch  tree  very  abundant  in  the 
Apennines,  in  part  of  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons,  of 
Savoy,  and  even  of  the  ci-devant  Grenoble.  It  is 
fluid,  lhnpid,  glutinous,  tenacious,  and  of  a  consist- 
ence between  that  of  oil  and  that  of  honey.  It  has  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  and  a  strong  penetrating  yet 
agreeable  smell,  inclining  somewhat  to  that  of  oranges., 
k  possesses  a  more  acrid  anda  bitterer. taste  than  the  tur- 
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pentine  of  Chio.     This  second  kind  is  fit  for  the*  com- 
position of  varnish. 

TURPENTINE   OF   STRASBURGH. 

The  turpentine  of  Alsace,  or  of  Strasburgh,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  silver  fir,  with  leaves  like  those  of 
the  yew  tree.  When' fresh  it  is  liquid,  and  more  trans- 
parent than  that  of  Venice,  but  less  viscid  and  tena- 
cious. Its  smell  is  very  agreeable,  and  has  more  re- 
semblance to  that  of  oranges  than  the  smell  of  the 
Venice  turpentine.  It  has  nearly  the  same  taste  as  that 
of  Chio. 

This  turpentine,  like  that  of  Venice,  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  which  carries  on  with  it  the  greatest  trade. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  firs  which  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  ci-devant  Lorraine,  &c.  There  'are  formed 
on  the  bark  of  these  trees  vesicles  filled  with  this  re- 
sinous juice,  which  the  peasants  collect  by  means  of  a 
comet  of  tin  plate  terminating  in  a  very  sharp  point. 
This  instrument  serves  for  piercing  the  vesicles,  and 
for  receiving  the  juice  which  flows  frum  them. 

This  turpentine  also  is  exceedingly  proper  for  var- 
nish ;  but  it  gives  less  body  to  the  composition  than 
that  of  the  larch.  In  general,  the  addition  of  turpen- 
tine to  varnish  contributes  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of 
splendour,  but  does  not  render  it  more  durable, 

COMMON  TURPENTINE. 

The  fourth  kind  of  turpentine  is  reserved  for  Its* 
valuable  purposes,  and  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
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the  composition  of  varnish.  It  is  produced  from  the 
wild  pine,  and  may  be  obtained  either  by  or  without 
incisions.  It  has  a  viscous  consistence,  fe  white,  almost 
opake,  and  more  tenacious  than  those  of  Venice  and 
Strasburgh.  It  has  a  stronger  smell  than  the  other 
kinds  of  turpentine,  and  its  taste  is  acrid,  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable and  nauseous.  It  is  a  production  of  the 
southern  departments  of  France,  where  these  pines  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  It  is  called  coarse  turpen- 
tine and  bijan.  This  turpentine,-  when  it  has  acquired 
consistence  by  exposure  to  the  air,  forms  what  is  called 
gallipot. 

All  the  resinous  trees  above  mentioned,  of  whatever 
species,  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  human  industry^ 
which  knows  how  to  vary  the  employment  of  them. 
On  account  of  their  great  height,  their  lightness,  and 
their  pliability,  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  ship- 
building.     Their  product,  after  it  has  experienced  cer- 
tain modifications,  distinguished  by  particular  names, 
furnishes  different  substances  which  are  highly  useful 
in  navigation,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts.    The  same 
substance,  indeed,  gives  essence  of  turpentine,  ethere- 
ous  essence  of  turpentine,  colophonium,  white  incense, 
resin,  white  or  Burgundy  pitch,  tar  or  liquid  pitch, 
oil  of  cade,  dry  black  pitch,  naval  pitch,  and  lamp 
black. 

These  substances,  the  exterior  characters  of  which 
seem  to  be  so  different,  and  which  indeed  are  applied 
to  purposes  which  admit  of  no  comparison,  have  all 
the  same  origin.  They  are  all  produced  from  turpen- 
tine, such  as  it  is  formed  by  nature,  or  modified  by  the 
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air,  or  by  the  action  of  chemical  processes ;  and  they 
all  concur  towards  the  composition  of  varnish,  more  or 
less  valuable  or  useful.  This  consideration  alone  ren- 
ders i(  necessary  to  give  a  short  description  of  each,  in 
order  that  their  nature  and  properties  may  be  better 
Known, 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE.     ESSENCE  OF 

TURPENTINE. 

Turpentine  extracted  from  the  vesicles  of  the  silver 
fir,  after  being  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water  and 
subjected  to  common  distillation,  gives  for  result  a 
light  and  highly  volatile  oil,  which  is  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  turpentine.  In  Switz- 
erland this  oil  is  prepared  from  the  cones  of  the  silver 
fir,  which  are  collected  for  that  purpose  in  the  month 
of  June,  a  season  when  they  are  filled  with  liquid  tur- 
pentine. They  are  cut  into  slices,  and  distilled  with 
water  in  large  alembics.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the 
yrater,  which  passes  over  at  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  large  glass  funnels. 

This  oil  is  light,  colourless,  of  a  penetrating  smell, 
and  has  a  singular  influence  on  our  organs ;  for  if  a 
person  only  touch  it,  or  inspire  air  impregnated  with  its 
fffluvia,  the  urine  acquires  a  strong  smell  of  violets. 

By  distillation  with  water  this  essence  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  limpid,'  and  colourless :  when  distilled 
without  water,  even  in  a  strong  heat,  it  is  less  fluid, 
and  assumes  a  lemon  colour :  it  is  stko  more  oily  and 
fetter, 
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COLOPHONIUM. 

"When  turpentine  is  distilled  with  water,  the  solid  re- 
sinous part,  which  cannot  be  volatilized,  remains  con- 
founded wkh  the  water  of  the  bath,  and  constitutes 
what  is  known  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  under  the 
name  of  baked  -turpentine.  It  is  separated  from  the 
water,  and,  being  left  to  drain,  is  again  melted  before 
it  is  made  an  article  of  commerce,  in  which  it  is  known 
by  the  names  of  colophonium,  arcancon,  brai  sec, 
poix  Grecque* 

If  the  distillation  has  been  effected  without  water, 
the  colophonium  is  of  a  darker  colour  ;  it  is  red,  and 
often  reddish-brown. 

This  colophonium  is  very  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  arcancoh,  in  the  composition  of  certain  kinds 
of  varnish.  For  this  purpose,  that  which  is  most  trans- 
parent mi  least  coloured  ought  to  be  chosen. 

WHITE  INCENSE.     GALLIPOT.     BARRAS. 

These  different  denominations  express  rather  the 
state  of  purity  and  consistence  of  the  resinous  sub- 
stance furnished  by  the  pine  and  the  silver  fir  than  any 
essential  difference  in  its  nature. 

The  name  barras  expresses  the  soft  resin  which  ad- 
heres to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  which  often  contains 
fragments  of  it,  as  well  as  dust  and  sand  conveyed  to 
it  by  the  wind.  It  is  sometimes  seen  resinified  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  of  the  sun. 

The  word  gallipot  denotes  the  same  substance,  but 
¥)  a  state  of  purity,  in  consequence  of  the  care  taken 
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when' it  distils  to  convey  it  into  wooden  troughs  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trees,  or  into  pits  lined  with  fat 
earth.     This  matter  is  viscous. 

What  is  called  white  incense  is  gallipot  resinified,  and 
|>ecome  friable  by  long  exposure  to  the  air* 

PINE  RESIN.    RESIN.    . 

A  mixture  of  white  incense  and  barras,  exposed  to 
a  heat  capable  of  rendering  these  substances  liquid, 
without  experiencing  any  alteratioh,  and,  poured  upon 
a  kind  of  mats  covered  with  straw,  constitutes,  after  it 
has  cooled,  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  resin. 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  PREPARING   RESIN. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  are 
acquainted  with  another  process  for  the  preparation  of 
this  substance.  They  collect  under  sheds  the  old 
trunks  of  resinous  trees,  with  which  they  surround  ^ 
sort  of  hearth,  and  kindle  a  large  fire  on  it.  The  heat, 
by  penetrating  these  trees,  melts  the  resin,  which  di- 
stils slowly  into  troughs' fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tronks,  and  the  flowing  of  the  liquid  is  facilitated  by 
the  oblique  position  given  to  the  trees.  They  then 
place  over  a  fire  all  the  different  products,  arid  form 
them  into  cakes,  which  they  sell  in  the  neighbouring 
*  villages.  The  trunks  from  which  the  resin  has  been 
extracted  are  then  split  into  fire-wood,  and  serve  them 
for  fael  in  the  winter. 

.  This  resin  is  purer  than  that  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  white  incense  and  barras ;  and  is  preferable,  when 
the  fire  has  not  exercised  on  it  too  immediate  aft  action. 


BURGUNDY  AND  WHITE  PITCH.  4& 

"White  incense  arid  resin  are  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  common  varnish  with  which  dark  co- 
lours are  mixed. 


BURGUNDY  PITCH,     WHITE  PITCH. 

Turpentine  extracted  from  the  turpentine  tree,  from 
die  larch  and  the  silver  fir,  is  exceedingly  pure;  but 
that  obtained  from  the  pine  and  from,  the  spruce  fir, 
picea  or  epicea,  is  impure,  as  well  as  less  fluid,  less 
balsamic,  and  less  transparent.  The  Burgundy  pitch 
sold  in  the  shops  is  either  natural  or  adulterated, " 

A  simple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barras,  made  with- 
out heat,  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy 
pitch ;  but  the  mass  resulting  from  this  combination 
soon  becomes  friable.  It  has  neither  the  unctuosity, 
nor  the  viscidity,  tenacity,  or  smell  which  constitute 
real  white  pitch. 

The  picea  or  epicea>  spruce-fir  tree,  which  produces 
the  latter,  does  not  contain  the  resinous  juice  dissemi- 
nated through  particular  reservoirs,  as  it  is  in  the 
spruce  fir,  nor  under  the  bark,  as  in  the  pine.  A  white 
resinous  and  pretty  thick  substance  exudes  from  the 
bark,  and  is  collected  by  the  peasants  in  summer.  They 
melt  it,  and,  having  strained  it  through  a  cloth,  put  it 
into  barrels.  The  real  Burgundy  patch  is  prepared  in 
this  manner. 

When  the  resinous  juice  is  collected  too  late,  and 
has  become  rather  too  thick,  they  lessen  its  consist- 
ence by  mixing  with  it,  over  the  fire,  a  little  turpentine 
and  oil  of  turpentine.    This  substance  is*  employed 
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only  for  those  common  kinds  of  varnish  applied  to 
ships  and  boats. 

BLACK  SOLID  PITCH. 

Burgundy  pitch  melted,  and  mixed,  at  the  time  of 

>  » 

its  liquefaction,  with  lamp  black,  constitutes  a  black 
semi-friable  substance,  susceptible  of  melting  at  a  com- 
mon temperature,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  black  pitch.  Its  surface,  though  smooth,  has  a 
dull  appearance. 

I  must  here  observe  that  it  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  naval  pitch,  which  has  a  smooth  shining  surface: 
the  latter  is  produced  from  the  pine  and  the  spruce  fir, 
altered  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  preparation  of  tar. 

§ 

TAR.     LIQUID  PLACK  PITCH.    BRAI  GRAS.     TARC. 

The  different  processes  hitherto  applied  to  turpen- 
tine, or  the  resin  resulting  from  the  desiccation  of  it, 
in  order  to  modify  its  state  and  consistence,  or  to  mul- 
tiply its  uses,  have  not  such  an  influence  over  its  na- 
ture as  to  occasion  any  alteration  in  it,  and  much  less 
to  produce  a  partial  destruction  of  it.  The  degree  of 
heat  employed  only  gives  it  a  specific  liquidity,  which 
in  no  manner  deranges  its  composition.  Even  the  di- 
stillation, which  furnishes  essence  of  it,  extracts  merely 
the  more  subtile  and  volatile  part,  which  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  air  and  of  the  sun  would  have  been  lost* 
But  when  converted  into  pitch  the  case  is  not  the 
same.  The  degree  of  heat  required  for  this  operation, 
being  higher,  must  destroy  the  vegetable  organization, 
and  reduce  it  to  charcoal.    The  resinous  substance 
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escapes1  complete  destruction  only  in  consequence  of 
the  fluidity  it  acquires,  and  of  the  water  of  vegetation 
it  carries  with  it. 

PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  TAR  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

GERMAN  METHOD. 

Various  substances,  which  in  appearance  are  very 
different,  furnish  tar.  Several  processes  are  employed 
for  obtaining  it ;  but  in  whatever  manner  extracted, 
whether  from  coals,  turf,  or  wood,  the  results  are  the 
same,  as  far"  as  relates  to  the  oily  product,  which  is 
the  principal  object.  These  processes  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  matters  employed. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  mountaineers  perform  this 
operation  in  furnaces  of  a  very  simple  construction. 
They  consist  of  a  square  chimney,  the  base  of  which 
is  inclined  towards  one  of  its  lateral  parts,  and  in  the  ■ 
bottom  of  it  is  formed  an  aperture,  through  which  the 
product  is  conveyed  to  an  external  reservoir. 

This  furnace  is  filled  with  pieces  of  old  resinous  fir, 
split,  and  placed  in  a  vertical  position  close  to  each 
other.  When  the  furnace  is  full  it  is  kindled  at  the 
top,  and  when  completely  on  fire  it  is  covered  with 
earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  process  employed 
for  burning  common  charcoal. 

The  heat  being  gradually  communicated  down- 
wards, liquefies  the  resin,  which  flows  towards  the 
lower  part  by  the  help  of  the  resinous  sap  and  the 
water  of  vegetation,  and  carries  with  it  the  carbona- 
ceous parts.    It  then  passes  into  the  exterior  .reservoir, 
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where  it  escapes  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  is  removed 
thence  by  the  workmen  and  put  into  casks. 

This  still  resinous  oil  is  thicker  or  thinner,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  wood  employed  for  the  operation. 
The  older  the  firs,  the  more  they  abound  with  refein. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  charcoal  which 
has  been  left  is  taken  from  the  furnace.  By  these 
jneans  a  supply  of  this  article  is  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  mines,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  observed  that 
the  sum  of  the  product  forms  nearly .  a  fourth  of  the 
wood  employed  when  it  is  very  resinous;  The  char- 
coal forms  nearly  a  third. 

PROCESS   FQR  OBTAINING    TAR  ACCORDING  TO  THIS 

RUSSIAN  METHOD. 

In  Russia  this  operation  is  performed  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  a  more  (Economical  manner.  The  immense  fo- 

* 

rests  with  which  the  vast  deserts  of  that  empire  are 
covered,  and  the  distance  of  towns  and  villages,  which 
lessens  so  much  the  consumption,  leave  .to  the  pur- 
chasers of  them,  when  those  they  have  chosen  are  -not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mine,  only  one  object  to 
be  accomplished,  which  is. that  of  making  tar. 

The  resinous  wood  is  cut  into  pieces  of  different 
lengths,  according,  to. the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  Those  destined  to  form  the  irame-work  or 
sides  of  the  furnace,  A,.  {Plate  X)  are  longer.  Those 
from  which  the  tar  is  to  be  extracted  are  cut  into 
shorter  pieces  of  equal  length.  This  length,  iji  gene* 
ral,  is  three  or  four  feet*. 

*  See  B,  Plate  II.  which  represents  a  section  of  the  furnace. 
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A  circle  is  traced  out  on  some  eminence,  as  at  C> 
(Hate  /.)  The  ground  is  dug  in  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel, and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  constructed  a  small  con- 
duit, D*.  The  declivity  of  the  ground  admits  of  this 
conduit  being  inclined,  to  facilitate  the  flowing  of  tht 
tar  from  the  centre  of  the  furnace  to  .the  exterior  re^ 
servoir  Ef. 

In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
operation  may  sometimes  be  performed  with  less  ex* 
pense  than  is  required  when  it  is  necessary  to  surround 
the  furnace  with  a  kind  of  wall,  A :  but  on  other  cc? 
casions  all  the  materials  are  arranged  oh  the  outside, 
as  seen  Plate  III.  In  this  case  the  reservoir  E  is  formed 
in  the  ground. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  the  excavation  a 
sufficient  depth  to  contain  all  the  wood  destined  for  this 
operation,  and  to  leave  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  de^ 
clivity  for  the  free  escape  of  the  oily  product,  an  ex- 
terior wall,  A,  (Plate  I.)  is  constructed,  and  of  such  3. 
teight  above  the  ground  as  may  be  judged  necessary. 
Hiis  wall  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
above  each  other  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  retained 
in  that  position  by  several  posts,  F,  of  a  proper  length* 
fixed  obUquely  in  the  ground,  and  supported  by  a 
immber  of  stays,  G,  which  give  great  strength  to  the 
whole  construction. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  the  inside  of  this 
krge  inverted  cone  is  covered  with  a  st  atum  of  fat 
earth,  H,  (Plate  II)  about  six  inches  in  thickness,.. to 

*  See  the  section  of  the  furnace^  Phte  IR 
I  See  Platd  I.  and  II. 
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secure  the  exterior  wall  from  the  effects  of  the  fir& 
The  pieces  of  wood,  B,  cut  of  equal  size,  are  theft 
arranged  vertically  around  the  inside  of  the  cone, 
so  as  to  form  concentric  circles,  until  the  whole  cavity 
is  filled.  In  consequence  of  this  symmetric  arrangement 
the  point  of  contact  is  interrupted  in  the  centre  by  the 
diameter  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  kind  of  chimney 
is  formed,  which  extends  from  the  bottom  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone.  This  chimney,  which  is  a  continu- 
ation 6f  the  conduit  D,  is  of  great  utility,  as  it  affords 
a  passage  to  the  air.  When  the  cone  is  filled,  a  circu- 
lar stratum  of  shavings  is  placed  over  the  last  stratum 
of  wood ;  and  these  bang  kindled,  they  are  afterwards 
covered  with  earth,  I,  to  graduate  the  combustion,  as  is 
done  in  the  process  for  making  common  charcoal. 

The  resinous  matter  liquefied  by  the  heat  communi- 
cated to  the  interior  parts  flows  down  with  the  resinous 
sap,  which  facilitates  its  escape  through  the  numerous 
interstices  left  between  the  pieces  of  wood,  and,  pro* 
ceeding  along  the  conduit  D,  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cone,  is  conveyed  in  the  state  of  tar  into  the  reser- 
voir £,  from  which  it  is  put  into  casks.  By  this  pro- 
cess it  undergoes  a  commencement  of  decomposition, 
which  often  renders  it  very  thick,  and  it  carries  with  k 
carbonaceous  parts,  which  communicate  to  it  a  black 
colour. 

The  least  product  of  one  of  these  furnaces,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  four  Russian  fathoms,  or  nearly 
twenty-eight  feet9  is  thirty  barrels  of  tar. 

The  arr^ngeipent  of  these  furnaces  is  not  always  the 
«me.   Some  give  to  the  heap  of  wood  an  oblong  form? 
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make  it  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
struct it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  the  support 
of  stays.  They  first  erect  an  outer  wall,  composed  of 
trees,  in  the  extremities  of  which  they  make .  deep 
notches,  and  place  them  horizontally  above  each  other, 
those  at  the  sides  being  joined  to  those  at  the  ends  by 
means  of  the  notches,  so  that  in  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  the  whole  acquires  considerable  strength. 
The  inside  is  lined  with  a  stratum  of  well  wrought  clay, 
and  the  bottom  terminates .  in  a  gutter  sufficiently  in- 
clined to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  product,  which  is 
conveyed  into  a  reservoir  dug  out  in  the  earth  before 
the  furnace,  and  lined  also  with  clay.  The  pieces  of 
wood  are  arranged  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  and  a 
stratum  of  shavings  being  placed  over  them,  they  are 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  earth  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
a  state  of  complete  combustion*. 

*    BLACK  SOLID  PITCH   WITH  A  SMOOTH  SHINING 

SURFACE. 

Black  smooth  pitch  has  often  been  confounded  with 
naval  pitch ;  and  these  denominations  have  even  been 
Considered  as  synonymous.  Black  pitch  is  a  constant 
object  of  commerce ;  but  naval  pitch  is  prepared  in  the 
sea  ports  at  the  time  when  it  is  employed. 

Black  pitch,  which  is  transported  in  casks,  is  of  a 
darker  or  lighter  colour.  It  appears  to  be  dry  and 
friable,  but  flows  and  extends  itself  when  exposed  to  a 
mean  temperature.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  compound  of 
the  more  solid  part  of  tar  mixed  over  the  fire  with 

*  Soe  Plate  III. 
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resin-  Black  pitch  of  a  good  quality,  when  bro- 
ken by  a  sudden  stroke,  ought  to  be  smooth,  put- 
arerutent,  aod  exceedingly  brilliant  on  the  fracture. 
This  kind  pf  pitch  is  that  u«ed  by  locksmiths  for  vaiv 
jushing  articles  which  they  wish  to  preserve  from  rvst, 
such  as  locks,  la£ch«,  and  bolts  destined  for  the  door* 
of  cellars,  and  of  other  places  exposed  to  moisture. 
For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  heat  the 
article,  and  to  rub  over  it  %  piece  of  this  pitch,  partly 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  hand. 
The  be»t  of  the  metal  liquefies  the  pitch;  and  as  it  soon 
dries  the  resinous  part  that  has  been  applied,  the  result 
is  a  black,  durable,  and  shining* varnish. 

NAVAL  PITCH. 

Naval  pitch  is  a  substance  which  participates  with 

* 

black  pitch  in  some  particular  characters,  though  ft 
differs  from  it  by  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied-  It  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  black  solid  pitch,  colophonium,  and  black  liquid 
pitch,  ox  \xt%  melted  together  over  the  fife.  The  result 
is  an  artificial  black  pitch,  to  w^ich  is  added  a  new 
quantity  of  colophonium,  or  gallipot,  and  tallow.  This 
mixture  is  very  common  in  sea  ports,  where  it  is 
known  under  the.  name  of  naval  pitch ;  and  is  em- 
ployed for  paying  ships'  bottoms  before  they  are 
launched.  Sulphur  is  sometimes  mi*ed  with  this  kittd. 
of  varnish,  to  render  it  stronger  and  more  durable* 

*  LAMP  BLACK. 

-  Turpentine  drfed,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  dry 
resin,  and  the  refuse  of  ali  the  different  kinds  of  resin, 
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produce,  in  the  act  even  of  their  combustion)  a  fuli- 
ginous substance,  or  real  black  pulverulent  soot,  greasy 
to  the  touch,  known  under  the  name  of  lamp  black* 
It  is  much  used  in  painting,  and  constitutes  the  colour- 
ing part  of  printers'  ink,  which  is  a  real  oil  varnish. 

It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany,  and 
even  at  Paris.  It  is  collected  in  a  small  chamber  con- 
structed in  some  place  remote  from  houses,  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  fire.  This  chamber  is  called  sac-b-noir. 

Its  dimensions  are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
die  materials  destined  to  be  employed,  and  the  con- 
struction of  it  is  very  simple.  Iris  a  kind  of  square  tent, 
composed  of  poles  placed  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  lined  with  canvas,  which  forms  the  sides  and  the 
roof.  Instead  of  canvas,  sheep  skins  weir  Stretched 
are  sometimes  employed.  When  canvas  is  used,'  it  is 
often  covered  with  strong  paper  pasted  over  it.  No 
aperture  is  left  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  smoke,  which 
rises  from  the  matters  in  a  complete  state  of  ignition. 

Iron  kettles  filled  with  pitch  broken  into  middle- 
sized  fragments,  or  the  remains  of  resin  and  old  liquid 
turpentine,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  chamber. 
When  the  remains  of  turpentine  are  employed,  sulphu- 
rated matches  are  thrust  into  the  mass.  It  is  then  set 
on  fire;  and  when  combustion  is  fully  established,  the 
workman  leaves  the  chamber  and  shuts  the  door  very 
closely.  The  smoke  which  rises  is  accompanied  with 
a  great  deal  of  soot,  which  adheres  to  the  interior  sides 
of  the  chamber.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  till  the 
aides  are  sufficiently  covered  with  soot,  which  is  after- 
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wards  detached  by  beating  with  rods  on  the  outside  of 
the  canvas.  The  soot  is  then  collected  by  sweeping  it 
together  with  a  broom. 

►•  IF  the  floor  is  not  paved,  the  soot  often  becomes 
mixed  with  dust  and  dirt,  which  is  separated  by  put* 
ting  the  lamp  black  into  a  vessel  half  filled  with  water. 
The  foreign  bodies  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom ;  and 
the  lamp  black,  which  on  account  of  its  greasy  nature, 
floats  on  the  water,  is  removed  by  means  of  a  skim- 
mer :  it  is  then  spread  out  in  the  air  to  dry. 
.'  Lamp  black  is  of  various  qualities.  When  resins  only 
are  employed,  the  soot  which  thence  results  is  dry,  and 
exceedingly  fine ;  but  when  old  grease  is  mixed  with 
the  resins,  the  quality  of  the  black  is  very  inferior.  In. 
this  case  it  is  heavy,  and  of  the  nature  of  grease. 

This  series  of  processes  applied  to  one  substance 
shows  what  jnay  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
human  industry  when  its  activity  is  properly  stimulated. 
Men  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  apparent  re- 
sults obtained  from  direct  operations :  induced  by  the 
characters  of  analogy  which  seem  to  exist  between 
resins  converted  into  tar,  and  that  substance  which  natu- 
ralists distinguish  by  the  name  of  maltha,  mineral  oil 
or  pilch,  and  phsasphaUum,  they  have  imagined, 
perhaps  too  readily,  that  die  circumstances  which  ac- 
company those  combinations  effected  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volca-, 
noes,  ought  to  have  a  more  uniform  influence  than 
our  chemical  processes:  hence  the  preference  which, 
painters  give  to  natural  bitumen,  and  in  particular  to 
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asphaltum,  over  resins  of  that  kind  which  art  exhibits 
to  us  disengaged  from  every  earthy  principle  and  every 
heterogeneous  substance. 

This  account  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  turpentine,  and  its  different  modifications,  may  tq 
some  perhaps  appear  too  diffuse.  To  me,  however, 
h  seems  to  be  highly  interesting ;  because  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting  under  the  6ame  point  of 
view,  and  in  an  order  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
author,  operations  of  which  a  correct  idea  is  not  al- v 
\*ays  formed,  and  of  which  the  results  ought  to  be 
known,  not  only  by  those  who  destine  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  the  arts,  but  by  all  those  whose  taste 
leads  them  to  study  them  in  detail,  and  to  examine ' 
their  different  processes. 

Besides,  there  is  not  one  of  the  substances  mention- 
ed, in  examining  the  nature  of  turpentine,  which  does 
not  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  art  of 
the  varnisher.  AH  of  them  concur  in  their  kind  to  the 
formation  of  particular  compositions,  the  union  of 
which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  art  here  described. 
This  object  alone  has  appeared  of  sufficient  importance 
to  induce  me  to  subjoin  some  engravings,  which  will  - 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the  ■ 
nature  of  a  process  entirely  unknown  in  our  part  of 
Europe :  for  the  drawings  from  whkh  they  were  ex*> 
ecuted  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  a  learned 
foreigner,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ope* 
rations  performed.  • ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of tJie  fluids  which  serve  as  an  excipient  or  vehicle  to  var- 
nish, and  which  painters  denote  by  the  improper  name  of 
solvents. 

The  fluids  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  varnishes 
are  few  in  number,  and  do  not  always  possess  those 
qualities  which  they  ought  to  have.  This  circumstance 
renders  it  necessary  that  those  who  have  occasion  to  use 
them  should  be  well  acquainted  with  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, as  they  all  require  some  preliminary  preparations 
to  render  them  fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  This  circumstance  demands  some  particular 
details,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  liquids  employed  in  the  art  of  varnishing  are 
alcohol  (highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine),  ether,  essence 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  such  as  ifc  sold  in  the  shops ;  ethere- 
ojis  essence  or  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  oil  of  spike, 
a&d  essential  oil  of  lavender. 

These  liquids  are  exceedingly  light ;  they  become 
volatilized  when  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  equal  and 
even  inferior  to  that  of  boiling  water.  This  character 
of  volatility y  which  varies  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  each  liquid,  determines  the  different  degrees 
which  varnishes  exhibit  in  their  drying  quality. 

Besides  these  fluids  of  a  volatile  nature,  the  vanusher 
employs  others  more  fixed,  and  which  do  not  become 
volatilized  unless  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  because  they  then 
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experience  a  commencement  of  decomposition :  this 
temperature  b  foreign  to  the  manipulations  of  the  vat-  - 
Disbar.     Of  this  kbd  are  fa*  or  fixed  oils,  such  as  oil 
of  pinks,  nut  oil,  and  Unseeded. 

The  unctuous  nature  of  the  latter  would  Appose  a 
permanent  obstacle  to  the  desiccation  of  varnish,  had 
Hot  art  dfceovered  means  to  remove  k.  These  fat  oils, 
then,  must  undergo  pafftic&lar  preparations,  which 
give  them  a  drying  cfuattty;  and  when  diea  matffied 
they  become  the  most  convenient  vehicle  and  excipient 
of  every  kind  of  varnish  destined  for  covering  bo&es 
exposed  to  Mows,  to  fticfioft,  and  w  th*  influence  of 
the  weather* 

Several  chemists  and  all  artiste  are  accustomed  to 
consider  them  as  performing  the  office  of  a  solvent  in 
the  preparation  of  varnish*  ft  is  not,  however,  under 
this  poke  <rf  view  tin  we  ought  to  follow  their  action 
on  the  saM  bodies  pvesefifed  to  them.  Every  real  sol- 
vent changes  the  forin  arid  modifies  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  it  lays  hold  of.  The  liquid  body  and 
the  solid  body  afe  not  what  they  were  before :  their 
physical  properties  have  disappeared  under  die  influence 
of  die  cheamcal  properties.  Evaporation  makes  no- 
change  in  the  actual  result  of  their  union,  and  a  series 
of  chemicat  means  are  necessary  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  former  state.  The  denomination  of  solvent  may, 
therefore*  be  happily  applied  to  an  acid  such  ae  die 
nitrous  arid  (aqoaibrtfe),  when  united  to  a  metal,  an 
earth,  or  an  alkaline  salt ;  but  this  expression  is  im- 
proper when  the  action  of  the  liquid  is  confined  to  a 
simple  solution,  such  as  that  which*  water  exercises  oa 
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a  saline  body.  This  action  of  the  water  makes  noA 
change  in  the  state  of  the  salt,  or  in  that  of  its  sub- * 
stance ;  since  simple  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  restore" 
both  of  them  to  their  former  condition.  ; 

The  case  is  the  same  with  alcohol,  essential  and  fat 
oils,  when  applied  to  resins,  balsams,  bitumen,  &c.  r 
the  result  is  merely  particular  solutions.  The  dissolved 
body  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  division,  by  * 
the  effect  of  solution,  deposits  itself,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages attached  to  that  great  division,  on  the  wood, 
metal,  or  stone,  and  remains  there  with  all  its  former 
qualities.  It  is  more  or  less  electric,  and  such  as  it  was 
before  mixture :  in  a  word,  it  may  exhibit  all  the  che*  * 
mical  phenomena,  or  ph&honiena  -of  decomposition, 
which  it  would  have  produced  under  its  first  form. 

VarniGh,  then,  is  merely  the  result  of  simple  solu-  * 
tion ;  of  a  mechanical  division  of  a  resinous  or  gummo-  * 
resinous  substance,  effected  by  that  fluid  best  suited 
to  its  nature :  in  a  word,  it  is  not  a  dissolution*.     I 

*  The  French  chemists  make  a  distinction  between  the  terms 
Solution  and  dissolution.  Solution  is  the  division  of  the  parts  of  any 
salt  in  water.     Dissolution  is  the  division  of  a  metal  in  an  acid. 
These,  two  operations  have  no  resemblance;    In  the  solution  of* 
salts  the  saline  moleculae  are  only  separated  from  each  other;  nei- 
ther the  salt  nor  water .  experiences  any  decomposition,  and  both 
may  be  recovered  in  the  same  quantity  as  that  which  they  formed, 
before  the  operation.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  solution 
of  resins  in  alcohol  or  other  spirituous  liquors.     But  in  the  disso-  * 
lution  of  metals  in  an  acid  there  is  always  a  decomposition  either  : 
of  the  acid  or  of  the  water :  the  metal  passes  to  the  state  jo£  oxide, 
and  a  gaseous  substance  is  disengaged,  so  that  after  the  dissolution 
none  of  these  substances  is  in  the  tame  state  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore :  decomposition  and  recomposition,  therefore,  have  taken  place. 
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thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  short  explanation  be-* 
fore  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  fluids  employed  in  the 
composition  of  varnish. 

OF  ALCOHOL   (RECTIFIED  SPIRIT  OP  WINE); 

Alcohol  is  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  wine.  By 
this  operation  it  is  obtained  of  different  degrees  of  pu-: 
rity.  The  first  distillation  gives  weak  alcohol  (brandy). 
Repeated  distillations  contribute  towards  its  rectifica-- 
tion,  and  at  length  produce  pure  alcohol  (rectified 
spirit  of  wine). 

At  the  period  when  the  pneumatic  chemistfy  arose* 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Stahl,  the  theory  of  the  com-" 
position  of  akohol  had  become  a  kind  of  problem,  the" 
solution  of  which  was  attended  with  some  difficulties. 
One  hypothesis  was  in  direct  opposition  to  another. 
Several  celebrated  chemists  however  discovered,  by  the 
result  of  their  experiments,  a  new  route,  which  seemed" 
likely  to  conduct  them  to  the  object  of  their  research. 
They  varied  their  processes  in  a  thousand  ways ;  facts* 
were  accumulated ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  materials 
they  reared  the  modern  theory  of  chemistry :  I  here 
alltide  to  the  pneumatic  doctrine. 

The  composition  of  alcohol  then  ceased  to  be  a  pro- 
blem.   The  process  of  fermentation,  which  is  sponta-' 
neously  established  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  or  or 
fermentable  bodies,  modifies  in  such  a  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sweet  and  saccharine  bodies  found  in  them, 
that  the  result  is  a  liquor  composed  of  hydrogen  (one  of' 
the  principles  of  water)  and  a  little  carbon  (charcoal). 
This  liquor,  blended  wkh  a  great  deaLof  the  water  of5 
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vegetation,  a  colouring  part  and  different  saks,  which 
are  foreign  to  it,  constitutes  wine.  Distillation  carries 
off  the  spirituous  part  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
<water;  and  by  repeating  this  operation  the  water,  which 
does  mot  canst  in  a  stale  of  combination,  is  separated* 
The  union  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  alcohol  does  not 
appear  to  be  free  from  oxygen  (another  principle  of 
water);  for  the  inflammable  part  of  alcohol  is  found 
in  the  oily  state,  or  approaching  towards  it* 
*  Alcohol  is  one  of  those  substances  which  have  not  a 
fixed  degree  of  tenuity  or  of  purity.  That  commonly 
sold  in  the  shops  is  never  pure :  k  is  more  or  lessmbfced 
with  water,  which  weakens  its  force.  Tasting  cannot 
nerve  a$  a  guide  ia  the  choice  of  thk  article.  The  case  » 
the  same  with  the  Dutch  proof;  aa  arbitrary  method, 
which  determine?  the  state  of  purity  of  alcohol  merely 
by  the  slower  or  speedier  disappearance  of  the  crown 
of  bubbles  produced  by  shaking  some  of  it  in  a  phiak 

Warin  judiciously  observes,  that  weak  alcohol,  oft 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  k, 
is  improper for  the  compose*  of  Taraidu  Settkg 
out  from  this*  principle,  he  says  the  best  alcohol  ought 
to  be  chosen ;  but  the  proof  by  gunpowder,  which  he 
recommends,  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient.  The 
certainly  of  this  kind  of  proof  depends  on  two  circum* 
stances,  which  require  care  and  practice.  1st,  The 
state  of  the  metallic  vessel  which  serves  as  a  receptacle 
2d,  The  qjuantity  of  the  gunpowder  employed  for  the 
experiment. 

If  the:  vessel  in  which  the  proof  is  made  be  thick,  k 
acquires  a.  strong  heat;,  and  the  effect  of  this  heat  i^ 
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that  it  evaporates  a  part  of  the  -water  contained  in.  the 
alcohol :  it  is  this  water  which  moistens  the  gunpowder, 
and  prevents  it  from  inflaming* 

This  obstacle,  however,  might  be  removed  by  pla* 
cing  the  vessel  in  a  bason  of  cold  water,  and  keeping 
die  basoa  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
.  The  second  inconvenience  arising  from  the  quantity 
of  the  gunpowder  is  such,  that  it  may  easily  be  mack  to 
detonate  with  weak  alcohol,  and  not  to  detonate  with 
alcohol  of  a  purer  quality-  These  tricks  are  well  known, 
to  merchants.  When  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
i§  employed,  and  when  heaped  up  m  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  it  happens  towards  the  end  of  die  experiment, 
apd  when  the  liquor  is  very  much  diminished,  that  the 
point  of  the  pyramid  soon,  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
inflamed  liquor.  The  exterior  grains  of  the  gunpowder 
speedily  lose,  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  communicated 
to*  them,  the  moisture  they  had  imbibed,  and  detonate 
before  the  whole  liquor  has  evaporated* 

The  same  experiment  repeated  with  alcohol  of  a 
good  quality,  under  which  only  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder are  placed,  is  not  attended  with  the  same  sue* 
ceas,  because  the  small  quantity  of  water  deposited  by 
the  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  small  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
space  it  occupies,  cannot  be  uncovered  before  the  end 
of  the  inflammation. 

I  should  not  attempt  to  excite  any  doubt  in«regard  to 
these  means  which  are  commonly  employed  by  artists, 
to  whom  it  is  of  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
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the  substances  they  use,  were  I  not  able  to  substitute1 
more  certain  processes  in  their  stead* 

There  are  two  methods  very  efficacious,  and  which  * 
fldbne  ought  to  be  employed,  to  determine  the  choice  of 
this  article :  ttese  are  the  hydrometer,  and  taking  the' 
specific  gravity,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the  tem- 
jterature,  which  ought  to  be  from  55  to  60  of  Fahren- 
heit*.    ' 

'  When  the  artist  finds  it  necessary  to  rectify  his  own 
alcohol,  it  may  be  obtained  very  pure  by  following 
Baum^s  method.     Reserve  the  first  third  of  the  pro- 
duct of  each  distillation ;  then  unite  all  these  first  pro- 
ducts, and,  having  distilled  them  again,  reserve  for  your . 
varnish  the  two  first  thirds  of  the  product.     The  re-  ■ 
mamder  may  be  employed  for  new  distillations,  or  for 
other  purposes.     None,  however,  but  amateurs  or  en- 
lightened artists  will  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  to 
these  minutise :  common  artists  wHl  not  take  so  much 
trouble,  notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  they  would* 
derive  from  these  operations  in  the  use  of  resins,  a 
rtiuch  larger  quantity  of  which  is  taken  up  by  pure* 
alcohol  than  by  alcohol  of  an  inferior  quality ;  and  be- 
sides this,  the  varnish  becomes  brighter,  more  durable, 
and  more  dryingf. 

*  The  author  here  recommends  Baume's  areometer,  an  instru- 
ment not  to  be  met  with  by  English  artists.     But  they  may  easily 
try  themselves,  or  get  some  person  who  has  a  proper  balance  to  try,  * 
tfie  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  they  use,  which  ought  not  to  be' 
greater  than  615,  water  being  taken  at  1000.    Alcohol  of  thU- 
strength  may  be  had  at  Apothecaries' -hall. — Trans. 

f  Some  artists,  desirous  of  giving  to  alcohol  those  qualities  which 
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.-  Alcohol  exercises  an  action  on  resinous  nutters 
proper  for  the  composition  of  varnish,  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  purity*  By  the  word  proper  is  here  meant 
real  resins :  for  though  different  treatises  on  varnish; 
and  even  Macquer  in  his  excellent  Dictionary  of  Che* 
mistry,  place  resinous  gums  on  the  same  footing  as  ' 

resins;  in  regard  to  such  compositions,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  proper  for  those  from  which  a  brilliant  and 
colourless  varnish  is  expected*  This  error  arises,  no 
doubt,  finom  the  false  appellations  under  which  artists 
were  accustomed  to  denote  the  greater  part  of  those 
matters  employed  as  the  basis  of  varnish*  It  was  thus 
that  they  gave  the  name  of  resinous  gum,  or  simply  of 
gum,  to  substances  purely  resinous ;  such  as  gum  ani? 
ma,  gum  elemi,  gum  tacamahaca,  gum  guttae,  iuu 

It  isy  however,  rather  as  an  artist  than  as  a  chemist 
that  I  endeavour  to  set  bounds  to  the  action  of  alcohol; 
because,  at  present,  I  consider  only  those  material  sub* 
stances  capable  of  furnishing  to  varnish  a  solid  base, ' 
the  more  or  less  perfect  extension  of  which  over  the 
body  to  be  varnished  constitutes  that  glazing,  whiclf 
exalts  and  heightens,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  th$ 
material  colours  applied  to  them* 

are  necessary  for  making  varnish,  have  applied  to  It  different 
agents!  such  as  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  carbonate  of  potash 
(vegetable  alkali  or  potash),  with  a  view  to  free  it  from  its  super*  • 
abundant  water.  The  latter  process,  recommended  by  Boerliaave, 
separates  from  it  a  liquor  denser  and  a  little  more  coloured  than 
flie  supernatant  alcohol ;  but  the  alcohol  Ls  a  little  altered,  it  is  ai 
it  were  oily.  Besides,  this  process,  if  necessary  to.be  performed 
on  a  grant  scale,  would  be  tedious,  and  more  expensive  than  distil*' 
Won,  ,  x 
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Alcohol  may  be  of  use  also  in  the  ait  of  varnishing, 
inconsequence  of  the  property  it  possesses  of  becoming 
charged  wkh  certain  colouring  matters;  but  these  co- 
louring parts  alone  would  not  always  constitute  varnish: 
beside,  ki  regard  to  this  use,  their  number  is  very 
small,  since  it  is  confined  to  one  species;  that  is,  the 
changing  varnishes.  In  a  word,  if  these  colouring 
parts  have  the  property  of  contributing,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  splendour  of  a  composition,  they  add 
nothing  to  its  essential  principle,  that  is,  its  durability. 

OF  ETHER. 

-  Ether,  like  alcohol,  is  an  artificial  production.  Al~ 
cohol  treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol ;  that  is,  sulphur  united  to  oxygen,  the 
base  of  pure  air,)  assumes  characters  which  seem  to 
assign  to  it  an  intermediate  place  between  alcohol  itself 
and  the  lightest  essential  oils.  It  divests  itself  of  a 
part  of  its  water,  a  principle  'which  rendered  it  miscible 
with  water ;  and  it  acquires,  by  the  operation  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  new  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties which  make  it  anew  agent,  exceedingly  useful 
in  certain  arts,  and  particularly  in  chemistry,  where  it 
is  employed  in  the  nicest  analytical  researches. 

During  the  operation,  the  alcohol  divests  itself  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbon  (charcoal)  and  a  great  deal 
of  water,  which .  it  exchanges  for  a  new  quantity  of 
oxygen;  and  the  latter  communicates  to  it  characters 
which  bring  it  near  to  the  nature  of  the  lightest  essen- 
tial oils. 

Ether  is  exceedingly  volatile*  has  an  agreeable  odour* 
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different  from  that  of  alcohol,  and  a  penetrating  savour, 
not  hot  and  irritating  like  that  of  alcohol*  By  repeated 
shaking,  a  part  of  it  may  be  united  to  water ;  but  the 
rest  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  pure  oil 
would  do. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  a  sixth  less  than  that  of  ako*v 
hoi,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  its  formation.  Its  ac- 
tion on  resins  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  alcohol.  A 
mixture  of  the  smallest  portion  of  -extractive,  guro» 
my,  or  mucilaginous  matter  is  capable  of  weakening 
its  energy  on  the  resinous  part,  whatever  may  be  its 
quantity.  The  application  of  it  is  not  successful  but 
with  pure  resins.  In  this  case  it  becomes  an  agent  very 
much  superior  to  alcohol  and  to  every  other  fluid. 
Copal,  the  characters  of  which  seem,  in  some  respects, 
to  be  confounded  with  those  of  amber  and  caoutchouc, 
known  under  the  name  of  gum  elastic,  attest,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  superiority  of  ether  to  alcohol. 

But  this  liquor  does  not  always  possess  that  quality 
requisite  to  make  it  answer  those  purposes  for  which  it 
seems  most  likely  to  be  useful.  Ether,  in  the  same 
manner  as  alcohol,  has  degrees  of  purity  which  depend 
on  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  chemist  who  pre- 
pares it.  Among  the  gases  disengaged  during  the  pre-, 
paration  of  it,  there  is  one,  the  sulphurous  acid,  which 
in  some  measure  weakens  the  power  of  ether  ovey 
copal,  which  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  purity. 

I  confine  the  employment  of  this  volatile  liquor  to 
the  composition  of  copal  varnish,  and  by  addition  to 
that  of  caoutchouc  varnish.  It  might  indeed  be  applied 
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to  the  composition  of  other  kinds,  but  the  clearness  of 
ft  will  always  prevent  the  use  of  it  being  extended  to 
common  varnishes. 

;  Watin  and  the  artists  who  preceded  him  say  nothing 
of  ether;  but  a  chemist  of  Paris,  Cadet  the  academi- 
cian, had  an  idea,  I  believe,  of  extending  the  use  of 
this  liquor  to  varnish,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  re* 
mains  of  the  distillation  of  ether,  from  which  more  may 
be  formed  by  adding  new  doses  of  alcohol.  This  idea, 
however  happy  it  may  at  first  have  appeared,  was  not 
favourably  received  by  artists  who  were  most  interested 
in  adopting  it.  The  ceconomy  which  might  have  struck 
the  chemist  in  employing  this  residuum  was  not  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  the  artist.  Besides,  the  labour  on 
a  large  scale  which  requires  the  use  of  a  very  high 
temperature,  does  not  agree  with  the  great  expansi- 
bility of  ether,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that  artiste 
should  possess  something  more  than  common  abilities 
to  foresee  the  consequences. 

I  should  myself  have  observed  silence  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  liquor,  had  not  a  powerful  reason  in* 
duced  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  solution  of  copal, .  in 
prder  to  make  a  particular  varnish,  the  destination  of 
which  does  not  occasion  much  consumption.  Living 
in  a  city  celebrated  in  various  points  of  view,  but  par- 
ticularly for  the  extent  of  its  manufactory  of  enamelled 
^trticles,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  it  was  proper  that  I  should  point  out  the 
easiest  and  speediest  means  of  repairing,  in  a  durable 
manner,  the  various  accidents  which  befall  such  articles 
wh&(  they  we  out  of  the  workman's  hands.    The  high 
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price  of  those  toys  will  admit  of  these  accidents  bang 
repaired  with  a  kind  of  varnish  which  is  indeed  expen- 
sive, but  endowed  with  all  the  required  qualities,  such 
as  splendour,  durability,  and  readiness  of  evaporation* 

• 

\  •  •  • 

ESSENCE   QP  TURPENTINE* 

Commerce  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  very  odorous 
oil,  highly  inflammable,  more  or  less  coloured,  and  of 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fluidity,  which  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  essence  or  oil  of  turpentine*    » 

The  acceptation  of  the  term  essence  is  not  the  same 
to  the  chemist  and  the  perfumer*  According  to  the 
former,  this  word  expresses  that  part  of  a  mixture  or 
compound  which  is  susceptible  of  being  separated  by 
the  application  of  heat.  He  gives  the  name  of  essence 
to  the  sweet  volatile  part,  which  he  separates  by  distil* 
lation  from  aromatic  substances:  hence  all  the  essential 
oil,  volatilized  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  collective  name  of  essential  oil  or  essence. 
According  to  the  perfumer,  as  well  as  to  certain  artists, 
the  term  essence  denotes  the  union  of  one  or  more  es- 
sential oils  with  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine).  Thus  essence 
of  lemons,  bergamot,  lavender,  rosemary,  &c»  is  alco- 
hol impregnated  with  the  aroma  (odorous  principle) 
and  a  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  these  fruits,  flow- 
ers, &c. 

It  is  not  under  the  latter  point  of  view  that  we  ought 
to  consider  essence  of  turpentine.  It  is  am  essential  oil 
extracted  from,  turpentine  by  distillation.  The  lightest 
and  the  least  coloured  is  that  which  ought  to  be  em* 
ployed  for  varnish. 
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Though  this  oil  is  common,  it  is  subject  to  that  spirk 
of  adulteration  which  unfortunately  is  extended  to  the 
Soapiest  articles  of  commerce.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
common  akohql  or  fat  oils  of  little  value,  such  as  that 
of  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  known  under  the 
name  of  oil  of  pinks.  In  both  these  cases  the  essence 
is  altered,  and  the  use  of  it  would  be  hurtful  in  the 
preparation  of  varnish.  Water  united  to  weak  alcohol 
(brattdy)  opposes  the  solution  of  resins.  Fat  oil,  though 
less  dangerous,  would  render  varnish  unctuous,  glu- 
tinous, said  difficult  to  dry.  The  first  kind  of  adul- 
teration may  be  known  by  pouring  a  lktle  of  the  essence 
feto  a  phial  filled  with  water  to  the  neck;  placing  your 
finger  on  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  giving  it  two  or 
three  shakes.  If  the  essence  is  pure,  it  divides  itself 
into  small*  bright,  limpid  globules,  which  soon  resume 
their  forma:  situation  and  volume.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
alcohol,  its  extreme  division  renders  the  water  milky, 
and  the  volume  of  the  supernatant  oil  is  not  the  same. 

In  regard  to-  the  adulteration  by  fat  oil,  it  may  be 
detected  alsb-by  the  following  sure  method:  Impregnate 
the  surface  of  a  bit  of  paper  with  this  essence,  and  hold 
the  paper  before  the  fire.  Pure  essence  will  evaporate 
completely  without  leaving  any  traces  on  the  paper,  oa 
Which  you  may  afterwards  write.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
fat  oil,  the  paper  remains  transparent,  ^nd  refuses  every 
impression  of  writing. 

When  alcohol  is  at  hand  there  is  still  a  speedier 
method.  Add  a  few  drops  of  essence  .to  an  ounce  of 
alcohol;  if  (he  essence  be  pure,  the  alcohol  become* 
charged  with  it  j  if  mixed  with  fat  oil*  the  essence  passes 
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into  the  alcohol,  but  the  fat  oil  is  precipitated  entirely 
to  the  bottom.  If  you  wish  it,  you  may  easily  ascer- 
tain the  proportions  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
quantity  of  the  two  oils. 

I  shall  here  give  to  this  essence  a  chemical  character, 
which  Watin  in  his  work  has  refused  to  it.  In  th4 
first  edition,  p*  60,  he  announces  that  essence  of  tur* 
pentme  does  not  mix  with  spirit  of  wine.  He  here  no 
doubt  means,  that  this  mixture  cannot  be  made  in  those 
proportions  which  might  be  necessary  to  render  h  fit  * 
for  the  preparation  of  varnifch.  It  is  certain  that  aico- 
hoi  becomes  charged  with  it  ip  relative  proportions,  ac« 
cording  to  the  consistence  of  the  essence.  The  lighter 
it  is  it  takes  up  the  less,  and  vice  versa.  The  best 
alcohol  can  take  up  no  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  common  essence,  and  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  part 
of  the  lightest. 

The  same  author  considers  as  a  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  the  best  essence  the  difficulty  it  exhibits  in  it* 
union  with  drying  oil,  which  forms  a  principal  part  of 
amber  and  copal  varnish.  Very  often  this  union  is  not 
complete  till  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  vessel  has 
been  taken  from  the  fire,  notwithstanding  the  state  of 
agitation  in  which  the  matters  have  been  kept.  This 
effect  depends  entirely  on  the  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  two  oils,  and  particularly  on  the  state  of 
the  consistence  or  inspissation  of  the  drying  oil.  The 
variations  which  may  take  place  in  regard  to  these  two 
circumstances  produce  relative  results.  The  motion 
excited  in  the  mixture,  by  the  means  of  caloric  (heat), 
•pposes  in  part  the  union  of  the  lighter  essential  oil  of 
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turpentine :  it  indeed  remains  a  long  time  at  the  surface, 
and  does  not  begin  to  incorporate  but  in  consequence 
of  the  circular  motion  which  is  maintained,  and  when 
the  action,  of  the  greatest  heat  ceases. 

ETHEftEO.VS  ESSENCE   OF  TURPENTINE.      RECTIFIED 

SPIRIT   OF  TURPENTINE. 

-  If  the  influence  of  merited  reputation  induced  die 
amateur  of  an  art  never  to  deviate  from  an  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  an  expert  master,  the  progress  of  the  arts 
would  be  slow,  and  errors  would  long  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  misleading  the  inquisitive  genius,  who  examines 
every  thing  susceptible  of  improvement.  Setting  out 
from  this  principle,  we  might  give  some  importance  to 
die  idea  of  reprobation  which  Watin  attaches  tq>  the 
latere  of  ethereous  or  light  essence.  This  author  an- 
nounces that  essence  can  be  useful  only  for  fat  var- 
nishes, in  order  to  facilitate  their  extension,  and  that 
ethereous  essence  has  too  little  body  to  be  applied  to 
varnishes. 

If  this  author,  whose  work  is  held  in  considerable 
esteem,  had  distributed  his  compositions  for  varnish 
into  classes  or  genera,  according  to  the  different  ases> 
to  which  certain  compositions  may  be  applied,  he  would 
not  have  emitted  so  decisive  an  opinion.  Experience,, 
which  produces  and  improves  the  arts,  has  induced  me 
to  pay  little  attention  to  that  importance  which  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  decision  of  a  master.  Experience 
therefore  shall  be  my  guide,  because  it  is  by  it  alone 
that  our  opinions  ought  to  be  regulated.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  application  of  ethereous  essence  of  tu*» 
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pentine  should  be  confined  to  the  composition  of  var- 
nish for  valuable  paintings.  The  proprietors  of  the 
finest  collections  are  continually  recommending  the  use' 
of  it9  as  it  has  more  body  than  alcohol. 

There  are  two  methods  of  rectifying  essence  of  tur- 
pentine to  render  it  light  and  colourless,  and  to  give  it 
a  less  disagreeable  and  incommodious  smell  than  com- 
mon essence. 

■ 

First  Method. 

Pour  into  a  glass  retort,  capable  of  containing  double 
the  quantity  of  matter  subjected  to  experiment,  three 
parts  of  common  water  and  two  parts  of  the  essence  of 
turpentine.  Place  this  retort  on  a  sand  bath;  and  hav- 
ing adapted  to  it  a  receiver  five  or  six  times  as  large,' 
cement  with  paste  made  of  flour  and  water  some  bands 
of  paper  over  the  place  where  the  two  vessels  are 
joined.    If  the  receiver  is  not  tubulated,  make  a  small 
hole  with  a  pin  in  the  bands  of  cemented  paper,  to 
leave  a  free  communication  between  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  of  die  receiver :  then  place  over  the  retort 
a  dome  of  baked  earth,  and  maintain  the  fire  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  essence  and  the  water  boil. 
*  The  receiver  will  become  filled  with  abundance  of 
vapours,   composed  of  water  and  ethereous  essence,* 
which  will  condense  the  more  readily  if  all  the  radiating 
beat  of  the  furnace  be  intercepted  by  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  piece  of  board,  placed  between  the  furnace  and  the 
receiver.    When  the  mass  of  oil  subjected  to  experi- 
ment has  decreased  nearly  two  thirds,  the  distillation 
must  be  stopped.    Then  leave  the  product  at  rest,  tf 
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facilitate  the  separation  of  the  ethereous  oil,  which  ir 
afterwards  separated  from  the  water,  on  which  it  floats, 
by  means  of  a  glass  funnel,  the  beak  of  which  is 
stopped  by  the  finger. 

This  ethereous  oil  is  often  milky,  or  merely  nebu- 
lous, by  the  interposition  of  some  aqueous  parts,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  a  few  days1  rest  The 
essence,  thus  prepared,  possesses  a  great  degree  of  mo* 
bility,  and  is  exceedingly  limpid.  It  is  only  when  it  ex# 
hibits  these  two  characters  that  it  is  thought  proper  for 
the  composition  of  varnish. 

The  second  method  cannot  be  employed  but  by  per- 
sons very  expert  in  chemical  processes,  and  who  therefore 
are  well  acquainted  with  those  precautions  which  may 
be  considered  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  a 
distillation  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  process  I  chiefly  foU 
low,  being  performed  without  any  intermediate  sub* 
ttance. 

Second  Method. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  preceding  process 
may  be  used  in  the  present  case.  I  fill  the  retort  two* 
thirds  with  essence;  and  as  the  receiver  is  tubulated,  I 
content  myself  with  applying  to  the  tubulure  a  small 
square  of  paper  moistened  wi^h  saliva,  to  afford  a  fretf 
passage  to  the  inooercible  vapours.  I  graduate  the  fire 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  on  the  distillation  very 
slowly,  until  I  have  obtained  a  little  more  than  half  the 
oil  contained  in  the  retort. 

I  separate  the  product  from,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
exceedingly  add  and  reddish  water,  which  passes  at  the 
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came  time  as  the  ethereous  essence :  by  these  means  th£ 
operation  is  much  shortened. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  which  remains  in  the  retort  k 
highly  coloured,  and  thicker  than  the  primitive  essence* 
It  may  bemused  for  extending  fat  varnish,  or  for  coarse 
oil  painting. 

The  essence,  when  thus  rectified,  is  lighter  than  the 
essence  commonly  sold  in  the  shops.  The  former  is  tit 
the  latter  as  31  to  32;  and  the  latter  is  to  distilled  water 
as  33  to  56. 

Its  specific  giavity  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
alcohol  -y  the  latter  therefore  floats  on  the  lightest  es- 
sence, and  essence  consequently  has  more  body  than 
alcohoL 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OP  LAVENDER. 

The  varnisher  has  not  much  occasion  to  make  use  of 
this  oil,  which  is  better  known  to  the  enameller,  be* 
cause  it  has  sufficient  consistence  to  prevent  the  colours 
diluted  with  it  from  running  under  the  brush. 

Besides  this  advantage,  which  is  qof:  to  be  found  ill . 
oils  that  are  too  fluid,  it  retains  a  sort  of  unctuosity* 
which  prevents  the  inconvenience  of  too  speedy  desic- 
cation. It  is  on  account  of  this  quality  that  it  is  most 
interesting  to  the  varnisher.  It  is  indeed  employed  in 
the  composition  of  mordants*  to  which  it  communis 
cates  a  sufficient  degree  of  unctuosity  to  give  the  painter 
time  to  sketch  out  the  design,  which  the  gilder  after-  • 
wards  fills  up. 

This  essential  oil  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  i 
certain  quantity  of  the  flowers  or  tops  of  lavender.  The 
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calyx  of  these  flowers  contains  a  great  deal  of  this  o3» 
which  is  volatilized  in  vapour  with  the  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  afterwards 
separated  from  the  water  over  which  it  floats.  . 

Though  this  process  is  followed  on  a  pretty  large 
scale  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  which  seem 
to  be  the  true  country  of  aromatic  plants,  we  must  not 
believe  that  the  essential  oil  extracted  in  them  is  brought 
to  us  in  a  state  of  purity.  Essence  of  turpentine,  which 
is  far  more  common,  is  always  mixed  with  it;  and  it  i* 
by  this  addition  that  the  distillers  maintain  among  them- 
selves a  competition  which  is  always  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  consumer.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  point 
out  the  means  of  detecting  an  adulteration  universally . 
known,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  I  shall 
only  describe  the  principal  characters,  which  may  en- 
able purchasers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  too  exces- 
sive a  degree  of-  sophistication. 

The  addition  of  the  essence  of  turpentine  ought  to 
be  considered  as  too  strong,  when  the  fluidity  of  the  oil 
of  lavender  approaches  too  much  to  that  of  the  essence, 
and  when  the  odour  of  the  plant  is  so  concealed  by  the 
latter  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

Another  kind  of  adulteration,  as  lucrative  to  the 

•  * 

distiller  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  essence  of  lavender, 
destined  for  the  composition  of  varnish  and  for  paint- 
ing, is  practised  by  mixing  it  with  fat  oil,  such  as  oil 
of  behen  or  oil  of  pinks.  I  have  already  detailed  the 
means  of  detecting  this  adulteration  in  treating  of  th$ 
cssepqe  pf  turpentine 
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ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  SPIKE. 

03  of  spike  is  the  result  of  the  distillation,  on  a 
grand  scale,  of  a  kind  of  lavender  with  larger  leaves 
than  that  which  grows  in  our  gardens.  This  plant  it 
very  common  in  the  ci-devant  Languedoc.  In  regard 
to  the  oil  which  it  furnishes  in  great  abundance,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  it  pure  in  the  shops.  What  is  sold 
there  emits  a  stronger  or  weaker  smell  of  turpentine, 
in  which  is  perceived  a  slight  balsamic  odour  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Painters  are  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  impurity  of  this  oil,  that  they  no 
longer  use  ik  The  varnisher,  who  perceives  no  differ- 
ence between  this  oil  and  essence  of  turpentine  but  in 

* 

the  price,  does  not  hesitate  to  supply  its  place  by  the 
latter ;  and  in  this  he  acts  wisely. 

Distillers  on  a  large  scale  bargain  sometimes  with 
their  consciences ;  and  think  they  act  with  great  deli- 
cacy when  they  make  choice  of  essential  oil  of  spike  to 
enlarge  the  quantity  of  their  valuable  essential  oils ; 
such  as  those  of  myrrh,  neroli,  mint,  &c.  They  re*' 
serve  the  essence  of  turpentine  for  oils  of  less  value, 
such  as  that  of  spike  when  it  is  required  of  the  first 
quality. 

A  process  very  common  in  the  South  of  France  is, 
to  distil  essence  of  turpentine  from  off  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  that  plant  which  is  to  give  the  name  to  the  oil 
extracted  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  odour  peculiar  to  the  plant  manifests  itself 
in  *  more  sensible  manner  than  by  simple  mixture*  To 
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be  able  to  discover  this  adulteration  requires  consider- 
able practice. 

This  kind  of  adulteration,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  employed.  The  addition  of  alcohol  and  that  of 
fat  oil  is  not  neglected* 

Oli  OF  WHITE  POPPY  SEEDS,   COMMONLY  CALLED 

OIL    OF    PINKS. 

The  white  poppy,  the  same  kind  which  in  the  east- 
ern regions,  such  as  Natolia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
furnishes  opium,  is  very  abundant  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe, 

The  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds  by  contusion  and 
expression,  a  method  applied  to  almonds,  is  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  unctuous.  On  this  account  it  is  em* 
ployed  by  the  Orientals  for  cleansing  and  softening  the 
skin* 

The  great  use  made-  of  it  under  different  forms  in 
the  East,  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Italy,  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  somni- 
ferous virtue  of  these  seeds ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
a  series  of  excellent  observations,  that  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  respect  in  the  properties  of  the  plant 
which  produces  them.  They  afford  a  sweet  oily  nou- 
rishment ;  and  this  may  serve  to  account  for  the  use 
made  of  them  in  certain  countries  by  nurses,  who  mix 
them  sometimes  in  broth,  and  administer  it  to  their' 
children  to  cure  the  <;olic. 

The  accurate  knowledge  obtained  with  respect  to 
these  seeds,  and  the  oil  they  contain,  is  not  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  is  only  owing 
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to  the  advantages  which  always  result  from  correct  ob- 
servations and  conclusive  experiments,  that  we  are  in* 
debted  for  the  non-execution  of  the  penalties  established 
by  the  old  police  of  France  against  those  who  mixed 
oil  of  pinks  with  the  oils  destined  for  alimentary  con* 
sumption.  Since  that  period,  this  oil,  confined  en- 
tirely to  painting,  in  consequence  of  the  shackles  im- 
posed on  its  circulation,  has  always  been  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  olive  oil,  nut  oil,  &c.  However,  to 
set  bounds  to  mercantile  avarice  in  regard  to  mixtures 
whjch  might  be  made  of  it,  government  authorized  the 
addition  of  a  French  pint  of  turpentine  to  each  cask  of 
this  oil,  as  being  allowed  to  be  used  only  for  paintings 
This  mixture  was  made  at  the  different  offices  where 

* 

the  oil  was  entered. 

Oil  of  pinks  is  not  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
white  poppy  alone :  those  of  the  black  poppy  furnish 
it  also,  and  it  is  used  in  Germany  for  lamps,  for  cook- 
ing, in  salad,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  supplies  the  place  of 
oliye  oil  to  the  lower  classes. 

Oil  of  pinks  is  unctuous :  like  fat  oils,  it  must  not 
be  used  for  painting  without  proper  choice,  and  it  re- 
quires a  preliminary  preparation  to  be  rendered  drying. 
As  it  has  the  advantage  over  other  oils  of  being  colours, 
less,  it  is  preferred  for  delicate  kinds  of  painting* 
Though  age,  in  regard  to  this  oil,  supersedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  previous  preparation,  and  gives  it  a  drying 
quality,  I  shall  here  indicate  the  best  process  for  that 
purpose. 
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» 

Process  for  giving  6  drying  Quality  to  Oil  of  Pinks. 

* 

Into  three  pounds  of  pure  water  put  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  and  mix  the  whole 
with  two  pounds  of  oil  of  pinks.  Expose  this  mixture 
in  an  earthen  vessel  capable  of  standing  the  fire,  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  a  slight  state 
of  ebullition.  When  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  water 
has  evaporated,  pour  the  whole  into  a  large  glass  bottle 
or  jar,  and  leave  it  at  rest  till  the  oil  becomes  clear. 
Decant  the  clearest  part  by  means  of  a  glass  funnel,  the 
beak  of  which  is  stopped  with  a  piece  of  cork :  when 
the  separation  of  the  oil  from  the  water  is  completely 
effected,  remove  the  cork  stopper,  and  supply  its  place 
by  the  fore  finger,  which  must  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suffer  the  water  to  escape,  and  to  retain 
only  the  oil. 

Oil  of  pinks  when  prepared  in  this  manner  be- 
comes, after  some  weeks,  exceedingly  limpid  and  co» 
lourless. 

Remarks. 

Many  artists  reject  every  preparation  of  oil  in  which 
water  has  been  employed  as  an  intermediate  substance. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  dispensed  with  when  they  employ 
coloured  oils,  with  which  they  mix  substances  that 
communicate  to  them  a  foreign  colour,  and  which  the 
heat  applied  to  them  contributes  to  render  still  stronger. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  oil  of  pinks :  it  still  re* 
Jains  enough  of  its  unctuous  quality  to  impede  desicca* 
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tion  for  gome  time,  and  it  cannot  lose  this  quality  but 
by  age,  or  by  processes  which  are  not  very  complex. 
In  the  process  here  given  the  oil  becomes  charged  with 
a  little  water,  by  which  it  acquires  a  nebulous  appear* 
ance,  and  retains  it  for  several  weeks.  This  interposed 
water  gradually  separates  itself  from  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  with  it  a  mucilaginous  matter,  a  little 
altered ;  the  complete  separation  of  which  adds  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  oil.  Perfect  limpidity  is  the 
surest  sign  of  the  absence  of  all  its  foreign  particles.  A 
slight  heat  accelerates  the  clarification  of  oil  prepared 
with  water.  . 

.  Watin  indicates  for  linseed  oil  a  process  which  may 
be  employed  for  oil  of  pinks  also j  and  which  might  be 
amplified  by  omitting  the  calcined  talc.  Nothing  is 
necessary  but  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 
during  the  fine  weather  in  summer,  in  a  vessel  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  white  lead,  or,  what 

« 

is  better,  with  litharge,  inclosed  between  two  pieces  of 
fine  muslin.  Exposure  to  the  sun  for  some  months  k 
sufficient  to  free  the  oil  from  its  greasy  particles,  and  to 
render  it  perfect. 

NUT   OIL. 

Nut  oil  is  extracted  by  contusion  and  expression  from 
the  interior  part  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.     It  is  well  known  in  consequence  of  the  great 

use  made  of  it  as  an  aliment,  and  in  certain  arts.    The 

< 

most  common  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  oil  extracted  by 
the  application  of  a  small  degree  of  heat  to  the  paste, 
k  reserved  for  lamps  -r  but  that  extracted  without  the 
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aid  of  heat  forms  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  seasoning; 
which  retains  an  exquisite  taste  of  the  fruit. 

The  burnt  taste  which  this  oil  acquires,  when  too 
much  heat  is  employed  to  increase  the  product,  is  the 
cause  of  the  preference  given  to  oil  of  olives  in  cookery. 
That  destined  for  the  arts  is  generally  the  most  com* 
mon.  The  heat  occasioned  by  the  torrefaction  it  expe- 
riences, disposes  it  in  a  wonderful  maimer  for  the  sub* 
sequent  operations  which  render  it  proper  for  various 
uses  in  painting.  It  is  preferred  to  linseed  oil  for  every 
kind  of  painting  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and 
particularly  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

Of  all  the  fat  oils,  the  one  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article  requires  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  in; 
the  process  of  its  extraction ;  and  therefore  it  is  always 
more  or  less  coloured  and  thick. 

Flax  seed  contains  a  small  kernel,  which  would  give 
an  almost  colourless  oil  like  that  of  pinks,  if  nothing 
were  required  to  extract  the  oil  except  contusion  and 
expression,  as  is  practised  for  oil  of  sweet  almofids,  and 
for  nut  oil  of  the  first  quality :  but  the  kernel  of  flax 
seed  is  inclosed  in  a  small  hard  covering,  which  is  very 
mucilaginous.  The  mucilage  even  is  so  abundant  that 
it  would  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  during  the 
expression,  had  not  experience  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  it  by  a  pretty  strong  torrefaction. 
During  this  process  there  arises  abundance  of  aqueous 
vapours  furnished  by  the  mucilage,  which  becomes  dry, 
and  which  in  part  is  destroyed.     When  the  whitish  va- 
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pour  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  dry  and  blackish  fumes, 
the  torrefaction  is  complete,  and  the  paste  is  then  sub* 
jected  to  the  press.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  preliminary  labour  must  have  an  influence  on  the 
principles  of  die  oil,  and  alter  its  purity. 

The  Dutch  follow  this  branch  of  the  arts  on  a  large 
scale,  and  furnish  almost  the  whole  of  the  linseed  oil 
circulated  by  commerce  in  France.  They  conduct  the 
process  with  more  skill  than  the  Germans,  who  carry 
the  torrefaction  of  the  seed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reh- 
der  the  oil  almost  red. 

*  This  oil  is  destined  for  the  purposes  of  painting,  and 
particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  floor-cloths ;  but  to 
give  it  that  drying  quality  which  these  arts  require,  it 
is  subjected  to  one  of  the  operations  described  at  the 
tnd  of  this  article. 

The  society*  employs  other  kinds  of  fat  oil,  such 
as  that  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  beech  tree,  oil 
of  olives,  of  sweet  or  bitter  almonds,  of  hemp  sqedr 
oil  of  walnuts,  &c.  but  they  all  have  a  character  of 
ynctuosity,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  them.  I 
must,  however,  except  oil  of  beech  seed,  so  abundant 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  those  of  the  ci-devant 
Burgundy  and  Franche-Comte,  which  is  sold  there  for 
common  nut  oil :  and  in  these  countries  the  painters 
have  never  made  any  complaint  against  it.  Besides, 
the  high  price  of  these  oils,  and  particularly  of  olive 
oil  and  oil  of  almonds,  would  add  to  the  reason  here 
mentioned.     Painters  and  varnishers,  therefore^  adhere 

*  The  Society  of  Ait*>  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  at  Geneva. 
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to  the  three  kinds  of  oil  here  described.  Linseed  oil 
being  inferior  to  nut  oil  for  painting,  is  reserved  for 
coarser  works. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  TO  GIVE   TO  FAT  OILS  A 

DRYING  QUALITY. 

First  Process. 

Take  Nut  oil  or  linseed  oil  8  pounds*. 
White  lead  slightly  calcined,  -  - 
Yellow  acetite  of  lead  (sal  Saturni)    of  each 

also  calcined,  -    -    -    -    - 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol), 
Vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  ]  2  ounces. 
,  A  head  of  garlic  or  a  small  onion. 

When  these  matters  are  pulverized,  mix  them  with 
the  garlic  and  oil  over  a  fire  capable  of  maintaining  the 
oil  in  a  slight  state  of  ebullition :  continue  it  till  the  oil 
ceases  to  throw  up  scum,  till  it  assumes  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  till  the  head  of  garlic  becomes  brown.  A 
pellicle  will  then  be  soon  formed  on  the  oil ;  which  in- 
dicates that  the  operation  is  completed.  Take  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire,  and  the  pellicle,  being  precipitated  by 
rest,  will  carry  with  it  all  the  unctuous  parts  which 

*  The  proportions  here  given,  and  in  all  the  other  formulae  m 
4his  work,  are  according  to  the  old  French  pound.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  observe  that  this  pound  is  divided  into  16  ounces, 
each  ounce  into  8  gros,  each  gros  into  3  deniers,  and  each  denier 
into  24  grains.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  with  a  table 
for  converting  these  weights  into  corresponding  English  denomi- 
nations, will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.— Trans. 
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tendered  the  oil  fat.  When  the  oil  becomes  clear,  se- 
parate it  from  the  deposit,  and  put  it  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  where  it  will  completely  tlarify  itself  in  time, 
and  improve  in  quality* 

•  *  .  *       » 

Second  Prdc&fr 

Take  Vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  1  ±  ouncei 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  f  of  an  ounce, 

Or  S  gros.  ..  *  . 

Linseed  or  nut  oil  16  ounces. 
The  operation  must  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding 
case* 

The  choice  of  the  oil  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
If  it  be  destined  for  painting  articles  exposed  to  the  im-- 
pression  of  the  external  air,  or  for  delicate  painting,  put 
oil  or  oil  of  pinks  will  be  requisite.  Linseed  oil  is  used 
for  coarse  painting,  and  that  sheltered  from  the  effects 
of  the  fain  and  of  the  sun. 

A  little  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  fire  has 
often  an  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  oil,  to  which  a 
drying  quality  is  communicated :  in  this  case  it  is  not 
proper  for  delicate  painting.  This  inconvenience  may 
be  avoided  by  tying  up  the  drying  matters  in  a  small 
bag;  but  the  dose  of  the  litharge  must  then  be  dou- 
bled. The  bag  must  be  suspended  by  a  piece  of  pack' 
thread  fastened  to  a  stick,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner  as:to  keep  th$  bag 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
ceL  A  pellicle  will  be  formed,  as  in  the  first  operation, 
but  it  will  be  slower  in  making  its  appearance. 
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In  this*  process  the  oxide  of  lead,  when  it  k  free,  and 
tthtti  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  in  a  great 
fart  reduced.  Small  grains  of  lead  even  are  often  ob- 
served in  iL 

Tliird  Process. 

A  drying  quality  may  be  communicated  to.  oiL  by 
treating  in  a  heat  capable  of  maintaining  a  alight  ebul- 
lition linseed  or  nut  oil,  to  each  pound  of  which  is 
added  three  ounces  of  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge) 
reduced  to  fine  powder. 

I  have  known  painters  who  carried  the  dose  of  vi- 
treous oxide  of  lead  to  a  fourth  part  the  quantity  of 
oil  employed.  This  ease  is  reserved  in  particular  for 
baked  oils  used  in  painting,  where  speedy  desiccation 
*nd  the  greatest  degree  of  durability  are  required.  I 
have  Ofteft  used  drying  oil,  prepared  by  extending  the 
dose  of  the  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  to  a  fourth  part  of 
the  quantity  of  the  oil.  —The  preparation  of  floor- 
cloths, and  all  painting  of  large  figures  Or  ornaments^ 
in  which  argillaceous  colours,  such  as  yellow  and  red 
boles,  Dutch  pink,  &c.  are  employed,  require  this  kind 
of  preparation,  that  the  desiccation  may  not  be  too. 
alow ;  but  painting  for  which  metallic  oxides  are  used* 
such  as  preparations  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  require  only 
the  doses  before  fndicated,  because  these  oxides  con* 
fiain  a  great  deal  of  oxygen  (the  base  of  pure  air),  and 
the  oil  by  their  contact  acquires  more  of  a  drying 
quality. 

Nay,  I  have  painted  with  unprepared  nut  oil,  tak- 
4ng  the  precaution  to  add  to  the  pulverized  colourvi- 
I 
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treous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge  in  very  fine  powder*), 
about  3  or  4  ounces  for  each  -pound  of  oil.  The  paint* 
ing,  in  this  case,  acquired  a  body  as  speedily  as  if 
baked  oil  had  been  employed*  This  method  is  expe- 
ditious; but  it  can  be  practised  only  with  colours  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  attacked  by  litharge. 

Fourth  Process. 
Take  Nut  oil  2  pounds. 

■ 

Common  water  3  pound*. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  2  ounces*      » 

Mix  these  matters,  and  subject  them  to  a  slight  ebul- 
lition till  little  water  remain.  Decant  the  oil,  which  will 
pass  over  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  separate  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The  oil  remains  nebulous 
for  some  time ;  after  which  it  becomes  clear,  and  seems 
to  be  very  little  coloured.  This  method  is  employed  bf 
some  of  the  English  artists,  and  I  have  tried  it  with 
success:  the  oil  is  rendered  somewhat  less  drying  thafr 
by  the  other  processes,  and  is  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  remains  nebulous  for  a. very  long  time, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

*  To  reduce  the  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  to  a  state  of 
great  division,  without  incurring  the  risk  with  which  dry  pulveri- 
zation is  sometimes  attended,  I  grind  the  oxide  with  water  \  I  then 
spread  out  the  divided  matter  in  an  iron  shovel,  and  place  it  over  a 
gentle  fire.  The  moisture  is  soon  evaporated,  and  the  remaining 
matter  requites  very  little  stirring  when  mixed  up.  This  method 
may  be  applied  with  great  success  to  painting  in  which  different 
liads  of  ochre  are  employed. 


c  2 
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Fifth  Process. 

Take  Nut  or  Bnseed  oil  6  pounds* 
Common  water  4  pounds. 
Sulphate  of  zmc   1  ounce. 
*  -  •  One  head  of  garlic* 

Mix  these  matters  in  a  large  iron  or  copper  pan ; 
then  place  them  over  the  fire,  and  maintain  the  miar- 
ture  in  a  state  of  ebullition  during  the  whole  day : 
boiling  water  must  from  time  to  time  be  added,  to  make 
up  for.  the  loss  of  that  dissipated  by  evaporation.  The 
garlic  will  then  assume  a  brown  appearance.  Take  the 
pan  from  the  fire  j  and  having  suffered  a  deposit  to  be 
formed,  decant  the  oil,  which  will  clarify  itself  in  the 
vessels.  By  this  process  the  drying  oil  is  rendered 
somewhat  more  coloured:  it  is  reserved  for  delicate 
colours. 

Remarhs. 

This  method  is  one  of  those  which  require  die 
.utmost  attention;  and  therefore  by  some  it  has  been 
condemned.  If  the  water  mixed  with  the  ingredients, 
and  that  added  in  a  state  of  ebullition  during  the  pro- 
cess, to  supply  the  loss  of  that  dissipated  by  evapora- 
tion, be  too  abundant,  and  if  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  it  be  not  all  made  to  disappear  by  a  careful 
evaporation,  it  will  unite  itself  to  the  drying  oil,  and 
communicate  to  it  the  colour  and  the  consistence  almost 
of  cream.  In  this  case  the  oil  will  clarify  r  lowly ;  there 
will  even  remain  an  interposed  portion,  which  it  wilt 
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be  dxmcult  to  sfcpar&te.  This  Tnconrcehtehtie  seefris  to 
justify  the  eensute  passed  by  Some  artists  on  this  pro 
cess.  However,  when  well  conducted,  it  affords  a 
tery  simple  method  of  obtaining  fcil  Exceedingly  dry- 
ing, and  much  less  coloured  thah  that  subjected  to  the 
dhfcct  impression  of  the  fire ;  but  it  requires  to  be  kept 
for  some  time. 

House-pamtert,  &t.  toe  tess  interested  tfcari  pditrafc- 
6r  landskip-pamters,  and  those  who  paiift  decorations, 
in  the  different  researches  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
browti  or  reddish  tint,  Whidi  is  one  of  the  tharactetti 
ef  oils  tendered  drying  by  the  common  processes.  For 
brown  or  dark  colours  fliey  employ  the  oil  twenty-four 
hours  sifter  it  has  been  prepared,  reserving  that  vrtiidi 
clarified  itself  'by  deposition  for  the  more  delicate  kindi 
&  painting.  This,  bowever,  is  not  sufficient ;  be- 
cause the  least  tint  tommiamcated  to  fine  colours  Vi- 

* 

fibly  alters  their  tone.  Researches,  therefore,  have 
been  made  to  find  out  for  this  particular  case  processes 
different  from  those  which  we  have  here  described, 
without  excepting  even  the  last. 

Watin  indicates  one  for  nut  oil,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  linseed  oil,  and  even  to  that  made  from  the 
ieeds  df  thfe  ttfcite  p&ppy,  in  case  arti&ts  should  have 
any  Objection  to  employ  water  as  aft  intermediate  sub- 
tftance.  This  process  is  attended  wid\  complete  suc- 
cess, ,and  gives  a  dfying  oil  free  from  any  foreign 
Colour.  X  have  mentioned  it  in  describing  the  process 
for  communicating  a  drying  quality  to  the  oil  of  \&hite 
poppy  seed.  In  every  case  in  tfhidi  sulphate  of  zinc 
(white  vitrfol)  is  employed,  accoflling  to  the  English 

9  * 
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method,,  without  any  mixture,  it  is  proper  not  to  cany 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  beyond  three-fourths  of 
the  whole. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  oil  of  pinks,  it  has 
been  seen  that  water  is  an  intermediate  substance  pro- 
per for  keeping  the  temperature  necessary  in  this  ope- 
ration at  a  fixed  point,  and  which  is  incapable  of  alter- 
ing the  principles  of  the  oil  by  making  it  undergo  a 
commencement  of  decomposition*  The  well-known 
property  it  possesses,  of  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  va- 
pour affords  a  certain  method  of  avoiding  the  accumu- 
lation of  caloric  (heat).  By  varying  the  process,  and 
following  a  contrary  course,  it  may  be  rendered  the 
sole  cause  of  the  drying  quality  required  to  be  given 
to  a  fat  oil.  Water  in  the  state  of  snow  will  exhibit 
the  two  conditions  essentially  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect :  extreme  division  of  parts  and  multiplication  of 
contact  between  the  moleculae  of  the  oil  and  the  oxy- 
gen gas  contained  in  the  snow.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  following  process  is  founded : 

Sixth  Process, 

When  the  long  continued  cold  of  winter  gives  to. 
snow  a  pretty  dry  consistence,  take  any  quantity  at. 
pleasure  of  linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  or  oil  of  pinks,  and  mix. 
it  with  snow,  kneading  the  mixture  in  a  bason  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  or  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle.  Form 
it  into  a  solid  mass,  and  place  it  in  an  earthen,  a  glass, 
or  a  porcelain  vessel  with  a  large  aperture,  and  cover 
the  aperture  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  intrdduction, 
of  foreign  bodies.    Expose  the  vessel  in  a  place  acces- 
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able  to  the  cold,  but  sheltered  from  the  influence  of 
the  solar  rays.  On  the  return  of  a  milder  teniperttur* 
the  snow  vrill  dissolve  into  water,  which  will  separate 
itself  from  the  oil.  If  the  oil  has  not  been  exceedingly 
clean  and  pure,  the  water  is  found  to  be  charged  with 
its  impurities.  If  the  severe  temperature  continues  two 
months,  as  is  the  case  during  some  winters,  the  oil 
wilt  acquire  in  a  higher  degree  its  drying  quality.  A 
part  of  the  oil  retains  then  a  htde  water,  and  it  form* 
a  pellicle,  which  in  colour  and  consistence  resembles 
that  composition  known  under  the  name  of  painters9 
cream  or  butter*. 

The  oil  is  decanted  from  off  the  water,  or  it  is  re- 
moved with  a  spoon  and  put  into  a  bottle.  Rest,  by 
separating  the  interposed  particles  of  water,  is  sufficient 
to  clarify  it.  This  separation  may  even  be  accelerated 
by  exposing  the  oil  to  the  heat  of  a  balneum  mariae. 

*  Painters  who  leave  long  intervals  between  their  periods  «f 
labour  are  accustomed  to  cover  the  parts  they  have  painted  with 
a  preparation  which  preserves  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  and 
which  they  can  remove  when  they  resume  their  work.  This  pr#» 
paration,  which  is  as  follows,  is  called  painters'  cream ; 

Take  Very  clear  nut  oil  3  ounces. 

Mastic  in  tears,  pulverized,  j  ounce, 

Sal  Saturni  in  powder  (acetite  of  lead)  £  of  an  ounce. 

Dissolve  die  mastic  in  oil  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  the  mix- 
rare  into  a  marble  mortar  over  the  pounded  salt  of  lead  $  stir  it 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  and  add  water  in  small  quantities  till  the 
matter  assume  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  cream,  and  refuse 
to  admit  more  water.  I  have  found  means  to  introduce  T\  ouiiccs 
kilo  this  composition  by  whipping  it  uith  a  bunch  of  small  twigs, 

G  4 
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;  The  oil  by  this  simple  mixture  acquires  a  drying 

property,  and  appears  as  little  coloured  as  it  was  before 

it  was  subjected  to  this  process*     The  circumstance, 

therefore,  of  the  division  of  the  jnoleculae  of  the  oil, 

which  multiplies,  and  facilitates  its  contact  with  the 

oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  snow,  concurs  in  an  effec-r 

tual  manner  to  produce  the  required  result — that  is  tQ 

say,  the  disappearance  of  that  unctuous  and  fat  state 

which  is  one  of  the  principal  distinguishing  characters 

of  fat  and  essential  oils, 

»  •    » 

Modification  of  the  same  Process, 

If  ah  oil  already  rendered  drying,  by  one  of  the 
preceding  operations,  be  employed  in  this  process  with 
as  few  reacting  ingredients  and  as  little  beat  as  possi* 
ble,  the  oil  becomes  drying  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  then  very  thick,  and  a  part  of  it  is  so  confounded 
with  the  water  that  the  result  is  a  glutinous  and  abriost 
resinous  matter,  which  adheres  so  much  to  the  inter-, 
posed  liquid  that  it  obstinately  retains  that  form,  what- 
ever process,  may  be  employed  to  break  the  union  of 
the  water  and  the  oil.  But  in  treating  oil  of  hemp 
seed  in  this  manner,  I  observed,  in  the  course  of  the 
second  operation,  the  separation  of  two  very  distinct 
oils ;  one  of  which  having  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
other  occupied  the  upper  part  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  produced  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  formed  an  intermediate  stratum  between  these  two 
oils. 

Tfee  first,  that  is  to  say  the  heaviest,  was  very  little 
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coloured:  it  was  less  so  than  the  second,  and  even 
than  the  oil  of  hemp  seed  itself  was  before  its  mixture 
with  the  snow.  The  first  stratum  of  oil  formed  two 
zones,  the  upper  oiie  of  which  was  clear;  the  other  was 
opake  and  of  a  chamois  colour.  The  latter,  which 
retained  water,  was  exceedingly  thick,  and  as  if  resini- 
fied.  The  water  which  served  to  separate  these  two 
kinds  of  oil  was  nebulous.  In  general  its  present  state 
depends  on  the  greater  or  less  purity  of  the  oil  employee^ 
and  oi}  that  of  the  snow. 

These  two  varieties  of  oil  are  highly  drying ;  and 
when  kept  for  a  summer,  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
to  extract  them  from  the  bottles  in  which  they  were 
preserved. 

The  heaviest  oil,  arid  that  found  the  least  coloured, 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  paste  made  with 
white  lead  or  Cremnitz  white,  employed  to  repair  bro* 
keij  enajnei  *♦ 

Seventh  Process, 

These  attempts  lead  to  another  kind  of  experiment, 
jnore  direct,  which  confirms  in  a  complete  manner  the 
theory  respecting  the  causes  of  the  state  of  inspissatioi*, 
2nd  the  drying  property  which  oils  acquire  by  the  dif- 
ferent processes  usual  among  artists,  The  results  be- 
fore  detailed  induced  me  to  try  to  discover  means  pro- 
per  for  shortening  the  operation,  by  exposing  oil  to  the 
influence  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  Though  I  ha4 
observed  in  my  experiments  on  essence  of  turpentine 
pxposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  contact  of  oxy* 

*  On  this  subject  see  Part  H, 
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gen  gas,  often  renewed,  that  this  process  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  facilitate  a  reciprocal  combination,  since  the 
gas  filtered  through  the  stratum  of  oil  and  the  mass  of 
water  covered  by  this  oil,  without  adding  in  a  sensible 
manner  either  to  its  state  of  inspissation  or  to  its  specific 
gravity*,  I  could  not  see  in  this  first  effect  any  thing 
to  prevent  similar  experiments  on  fat  oils.  It  was 
possible  that  the  chemical  difference  which  existed  be* 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  oil  might  conduce  to  give 
new  results;  and  it  was  also  possible  that,  by  direct, 
ing  on  the  oil  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  accompinied 
with  caloric,  I  should  be  able  to  destroy  that  kind  of 
inactivity  which  the  gas  exhibited  in  the  experiments 
just  mentioned, 

•  With  this  view  I  exposed  nut  oil,  inclosed  in  a  very 
narrow  long  tube,  to  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  disen- 
gaged from  manganese  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  orifice 
of  the  tube  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre« 
sent  a  certain  resistance  to  the  too  speedy  dispersion  of 
the  gas  which  escaped  from  the  mass  of  oil.  The  ab- 
solute weight  of  the  oil  before  the  experiment  was  three 
ounces.  After  the  disengagement  of  the  gas,  which 
continued  five  hours,  the  oil  had  experienced  no  other 
change  than  a  slight  modification  in  its  colour,  which 
was  become  clearer.  Its  weight  was  absolutely  the 
$ame,  and  it  retained  its  taste  of  the  fruit. 

I  exposed  the  same  oil,  but  without  success,  tq  a 
pew  mixture,  the  gaseous  disengagement  of  which  con- 
tinued eight  hours:  I  then  hoped  that  the  mixture  or 

*  Journa}  de  Physique*  Mars  et  Avril  1/98, 
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combination  of  an  acid  with  oxygen  would  enable  me 
to  add  a  new  process  for  giving  a  drying  quality  to  oil 
more  speedily,  and  for  obtaining  it  colourless. 

* 

Eighth  Process. 

Muriatic  acid  (marine  acid),  which  of  all  the  mineral 
acids  produces  the  least  change  on  oils,  exhibited,  in 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  gas,  that  mean  state  of  com- 
bination which  seemed  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  I 
proposed.  I  therefore  directed  into  a  tube  filled  with 
oil  a  Current  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  employ* 
ing  as  much  care  and  attention  as  possible  in  the 
operation.  Signs  of  a  combination  instantly  appeared. 
The  Colour  of  the  oil  was  altered ;  and  a  brown  but 
transparent  tint  soon  succeeded  to  the  beautiful  lemon 
colour  which  it  had  retained.  Its  fluidity  and  the 
odour  of  the  fruit  gradually  disappeared,  to  give  place 
to  those  of  baked  oil.  When  examined  by  a  balance, 
twenty-four  hours  after,  it  weighed  33  grains  more. 
In  this  state  it  impressed  on  the  tongue  the  savour  of 
tancid  oil,  with  a  slight  taste  of  acid  exceedingly  d& 
ficult  to  be  perceived.  The  passage  of  the  oxygenated 
acid  gas  had  continued  six  hours. 

The  6ame  experiment,  repeated  on  the  same  oil, 
still  deprived  it  of  its  colour.  The  rancid  odour  wa$ 
more  perceptible,  but  the  weight  had  increased  only 

12  grains.  The  three  ounces  of  oil  then  announced  anK 

< 

addition  of  45  grains,  or  of  15  grains  per  ounce. 

This  oil  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  five  days,  I 
mixed  one  part  of  it  with  three  parts  of  water.  The 
jnixture,  assisted  by  motion,  formed  a  very  thick  eipul- 
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*ion,  which  by  rest  separated  into  two  parts.  The 
supernatant  oil  always  remained  white  like  an  emul- 
sion. Exposure  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  in  a  bal- 
neum mariae,  did  not  effect  a  separation  of  the  inter* 
posed  waten  This  is  a  property  peculiar  to  drying 
oils.    Time  alone  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

The  water,  when  drawn  off,  scarcely  produced  any 
change  in  blue  vegetable  tincture.  Concentrated  liquor 
pf  carbonate  of  potash  (alkali  of  potash)  produced  with 
it  no  effervescence. 

It  was  now  of  importance  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
drying  oil  on  delicate  colours,  such  as  the  aluminous 
rose-coloured  lakes  extracted  from  Brasil  wood.  This 
colour,  mixed  up  with  this  oil  and  spread  over  a  piece 
of  walnut-tree  wood,  was  five  days  in  drying ;  on  whitq 
wood  it  required  only  two  days. 

The  union  of  white  lead  with  the  lake,  in  order  to 
form  a  dark  flesh  colour,  required  for  walnut-tree  wood 
only  two  days,  and  for  white  wood  twenty-four  hours. 
The  colours  retained  their  full  brilliancy. 

These  trials  might  have  appeared  sufficient  to  give 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  this  processg 
in  which  a  very  intimate  union  is  observed  between  th$ 
oil  ?4id  that  principle  which  rei^ters  it  drying  in  a  very 
little  time  by  the  help  of  the  ac;id,  which  serves  as  a 
medium.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  oil  prepared  in  thi$ 
jnanner  will  absolutely  be  colourless  unless  when  that 
of  pinj;s  or  of  white  poppy  seeds  is  used.  I  employed, 
in  gach  of  these  experiments,  three  ounces  of  pure  pulve* 
rized  magnesia,  and  2-v-  ounces  of  common  sulphuric 
i*cid?  diluted  with  aji  pynge  of  water,     I  adapted  to 
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the  retort  a  small  intermediate  receiver,  placed  between 
h  and  the  bent  tube,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  oil.  By  these 
means  the  acid  emanations,  which  escaped  from  the 
retort,  did  not  reach  to  the  oil.  This  operation  may 
be  very  well  performed  in  a  sand  bath. 

The  continuance  of  three  ounces  of  nut  oil,  ex- 
tracted without  heat,  upon  four  ounces  of  water  satu- 
rated in  si  great  part  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
did  not  produce  so  speedy  an  effect.  Two  months 
elapsed  before  the  oil  had  acquired  the  odour  and  con- 
sistence peculiar  to  drying  oils.  It  was  exceedingly 
limpid,  and  its  bright  lemon  colour  had  become  orange. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  process  which  communicates  to  Tat 
oils  those  qualities  by  which  drying  oils  are  charac- 
terized, and  on  the  principles  of  the  theory  respecting 
"•lem. 

General  Observations. 

Every  oil  is  susceptible,  without  preparation,  of  com- 
posing a  colour,  by  its  mixture  with  a  colouring  body, 
and  even  of  constituting  a  durable  varnish  with  the 
flame  colour.  In  this  particular  case,  the  time  necessary 
for  the  desiccation  of  such  a  mixture  will  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  oil  employed.  The 
fattest  and  the  most  unctuous  will  also  be  the  slowest 
in  drying:  there  are  some  which  will  even  require 
teveral  years  before  they  attain  to  the  necessary  con- 
listence  and  solidity. 

Ajqt  has.  found  means  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
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certain  mixtures,  .which  modify  the  principles  of  the 
oils,  and  render  them  proper  for  a  speedy  renovation  of 
the  strata.  It  is  probable  that  the  mixture  of  certain 
oils  with  metallic  oxides,  such  as  litharge,  ceruse, 
verditer,  &c>  the  drying  effect  of  which  is  very  speedy, 
may  have  served  as  a  guide  to  the  first  person  who 
made  researches  in  regard  to  colours.  Every  discovery 
produced  by  accident  remains  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  author;  but  new  trials  soon  multiply  the  results, 
and  increase  the  resources  of  the  art.  Jealousy,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  arts,  views  every  thing  with  an 
observing  eye*  It  creates  particular  compositions ;  and 
hence  that  variety  of  formulae  which  art,  in  extending 
itself,  either  confirms  or  rejects. 

Routine  taught,  in  general,  that  to  free  an  oil  from 
its  greasy  particles,  and  to  give  it  a  drying  quality,  no- 
thing was  necessary  but  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
different  substances  known  to  be  more  or  less  effe^ 
tual  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  by  help  of  a  well 
regulated  fire,  free  it  from  an  unctuous  matter,  the 
presence  of  which  would  communicate  to  colours  a 
viscidity  which  would  render  the  use  of  them  more  dis- 
agreeable, and  even  impossible,  in  consequence  of  its 
slowness  to  assume  a  body. 

The  effect  once  obtained,  the  first  authors  of  such 
processes  would  proceed  no  further.  Whether  the 
oil  by  this  application  of  certain  foreign  bodies  received 
any  new  principle,  or  lost  one  itself,  or  whether  it  ex- 
perienced only  a  simple  modification  in  its  substance, 
was  to  them  pf  little  importance.  Satisfied  with  the 
effect^  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  cause. 
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Their  only  aim.  was  toreador  the  effect  certain,  at  the 
expense  even  of  the  colour  of  the  oil,  by  adhering  to 
a  certain  regularity  in  the  ewcutkm  of  the  process. 
This  was  the  strict  result  of  the  esperin^ent. 

At  present  art  goe*  farther,  by  proceeding:  from  the 
.effect  .to.  the  cause.  This* is  accomplished  by  resea^che* 
which  conduct  to  theory ;  and  theory  simplifies  everjf 
thing  by  throwing  new  light  on  what  is.  already-  kapm* 
and  fixes  the  great  value  attached  to-  good  description* 
of  the  arts* 

If  we  consult  experience  ia  segasd  to.  the  art  o£ 
common  house-fainting^  it  vrill  be.  seen  that  th*  sub* 
stances  which  best  answer*  th*  end*  proposed  iik  the* 
preparation  of  oils,  are  exactly  those  which  contain  th$- 
greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  (the  bass  of  puret  air^ 
and  which  are  the  most  susceptible  q£  abandoning  it  in 
favour  of  the  oil  with  which  they  areia  contact.  This: 
is  the  result  of  a  real  elective  affinity,  detenjaiaed.  by 
the  application  of  caloric,  'or  by  a*  kind  of  particular 
processes. 

This. essential  condition  is  perfectly  answered  by  me- 
tallic oxides^  They  resign  to  the  oil  the  oxygen  which 
deprives  them  of  their  metallic  briUiaucy,,  aad  which 
gives  diem  the  pulverulent  fotm :  this  process  i$  a  kind 
of  combustion.  The  oxide  deprived  of  its  oxygen  as- 
sumes then  its  first  metallic  form.  This  is  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  remaining  matter  of  an  oil  rendered  dry- 
ing* by  litharge.  The  case  is  the  same  whjen  ceruse, 
white  lead,  massicot,  salts  of  lead,  &c.  are  employed. 

The  direct  influence  of  oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas, 
and  united  to  the  muriatic  acid,  is  accompanied  with 
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the  same  effects  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  eighth  pro- 
cess :  in  a  word,  the  metallic  salts,  the  acids  of  which 
are  highly  charged  With  oxygen,  have  the  same  pro- 
perty, but  in  a  degree  inferior  to  pure  oxide*. 
-  %  After  all  these  effects,  which  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  these  first  substances  to  oils,  it  needs  excite 
no  astonishment  that  oil  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  parti* 
cularly  in  leaden  vessels,  according  to  Watin's  manner, 
should  in  the  course  of  time  acquire  a  drying  property. 
The  oxygen  gas,  which  forms  part  of  atmospheric  air, 
soonN  renders  them  rancid  by  the  development  of  an 
acid  principle.  This  effect,  arising  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  oxygen,  would  be  speedier  if  the  mixture 
were  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that  given 
to  it  by  the  sun :  but  in  this  case  the  principles  of  the 
oil  in  a  state  of  decomposition  would  communicate  to 
it  a  colour,  which  would  confine  the  use  of  it  to  com- 
mon painting. 

If  fat  oil  then  be  exposed  in  a,leaden  vessel  in  a  place 
where  it  has  a  free  communication  with  the  exterior 
air,  or  if  a  glass  vessel  in  which  plates  of  lead  are  put 
be  employed,  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  will  be  effected 
in  both  these  cases  by  the  modifications  which  the  oil 
experiences,  and  which  are  necessary  to  render  it  dry- 
ing. The  experiment  may  even  be  varied.  If  glass 
vessels  filled  with  oil  to  which  a  metallic  oxide  has  been 
added  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  if  the  vessels  be 
closely  shut,  the  result  will  be  exactly  the  same,  but 
slower.    In  the  latter  case,  the  metallic  oxide  will  ap- 

*  See  the  word  Oxide,  Part  II. 
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proach  its  former  state  by  the  loss  of  apart  of  the  oxy- 
gen which  constituted  it  an  oxide ;  and  this  transition 
will  take  place  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen 
liberated  and  given  up  to  the  oil*  It  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  higher  temperature  than  that  produced 
by  the  sun  would  give  the  same  results  as  the  first  pro- 
cesses here  described.  These  results  are  always  the 
same,  but  produced  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances  employed,  and  the  energy  of 
the  means  which  constitute  the  process. 

If  we  consult  all  the  books  which  treat  oil  house-' 
painting,  &c.  and  on  the  matters  employed  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  struck  with  the  variety  of  the  for* 
muls,  both  in  regard  to  the  doses  of  the  re-agents  and 
the  method  of  using  them.  Some  authors  recommend 
the  concurrence  of  water:  but  this  is  rejected  by 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  property  it  possesses  of 
not  bang  miscible  with  oils,  and  of  the  difficulties  it 
presents  in  regard  to  clarification.  The  first  quality, ' 
however,  renders  it  proper  for  this  use,  and  it  has  that 
also  of  acquiring,  over  the  strongest  fire,  only  a  deter- 
minate degree  of  heat,  because  it  carries  off  in  its  state 
of  vapour  the  excess  of  caloric ;  the  accumulation  of 
which  in  the  oil,  treated  without  this  medium,  would 
not  fail  to  become  prejudicial.  The  process  is  slower  J 
but  this  slowness  is  compensated  by  the  state  of  the 
drying  oil,  which  is  colourless,  and  even  pretty  limpid, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to- 
wards the  end  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Some -artists,  imitating  the  author  of  Le  Parfait 
Fernisseur,  inclose  their  re-agents  in  a  small  bag ;  and 
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others*  ifcgf  the  example  of  Watin,  mix  the  ingredjemfl 
wiih  the  oil.  The  feet  is,  that  all  these  methpds.  sup* 
cjeed,  and  produce  a  dryipg  oil  ve^y  little  coloured,  i£ 
the  fire  has  been  properly  tnanagted,  and  if  suhstausear 
which  might  give,  ta  the  oil  a  foreign  colour  be  kept  at 
a  distance  from  these  mbttnr.es*  It  will,,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  exuploy  only  .metallic  oxides,  such  as  ceruse* 
white  lead,  litharge,  and  flowers  of  ziacu  §ome  iug^ 
t$k  salts  participate  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  same 
property.  Of  thi$  kind,  are  the  sulphate  of  ^iocani 
acetite  of  lead  (white  vitriol  and  safc  of  lead). 

Watin  himself,  who  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
txue  theory  of  this  operation*  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
nice  in  the  choice  of  the  matters  he  employs,  for  free* 
ii^g  oils  from  their  greasy  particles.  lie  indicates  as  a& 
essential  substance  ombre  earth,  which  in  gen&^jl  con*- 
tains,  a  bitwnfrous  matter,  that  communicatee  to  oil  ^ 
foreign  colour.  In  like  maaner  he  prescribes  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  stone,  pretty  rare,  called  Muscovy  talc, 
with  the  influence  of  which  on  oil  we  are  as  yet  lit* 
tie  acquainted*  apd  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  in 
France  by  a  species  of  sulphate  of  lime*  very  common 
at  Paris  ajtyd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  It  is 
fcaowjpi  tp.  the,  vulgar  under  the  name  of  mirqir  d'ane. 

In  the  preceding  formulae  I  have  varied  the  doses  aa. 
Well  3$  the  nature  of  the  re-ageMa.  In  this  respect, 
hqwever,  there. is,  asojt  of  rule  established  in  some 
m£a*w&  by  a,  ?eries  of  practical  observations  :  that  is,. 
to  extend  the  quantity  to  one^ghth  of  the  oil  em?- 
ployed.  This  <majtfky  will  be  sufficient  in  tl^g  ordinary 
cases  of  painjbug,  if  the  matters  used  are  aU  of  tb* 
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lame  energy ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  all  capable  of 
furnishing  during  the  operation  the  same  quantity  of 
acting  principle — oxygen.  I  made  a  point  of  abstaining 
from  Substances  whose  influence,  in  this  point  of  view, 
did  not  appear  to  be  fully  proved,  and  from  those 
which  would  communicate  to  oil  a  foreign  colour :  in 
a  word,  the  forntulae  given  in  this  work  have  all  been 
proved  by  experiment 

The  process1  most  common  among  artists  who  are 
desirous  of'  freeing  an  oil  from  its  greasy  principles, 
consists  in  communicating  to  it,  before  they  add  the 
drying  ingredients,  a  degree  of  heat  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  produces  ebullition.  This  method  would 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  if  the*  whole  matter 
were  abruptly  mixed,  and  especially  if  the  vessel  were 
not  of  a  sufficient  size  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
swelling  of  the  oil.  Ceruse  and  acetite  of  lead  (salt  of 
lead),  sulphates  of  lime  (selenites),  and  ombre  earths, 
contain  moisture,  which  expands  and  distends  the  oil. 
This  tumefaction  is  so  speedy  that  there  is  always  some 
danger  of  its  catching  fire. 

The  previous  calcination  recommended  for  certain 
matters,  without  specifying  the  reason,  as  for  ceruse 
and  salt  of  lead,  is  to  be  considered  here  only  in  a 
%  practical  point  of  view,  as  a  mere  precaution  in  the 
process.  -  When  these  matters  are  employed  without 
previous  calcination,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  add  diem 
to  the  almost  boiling  oil  but  in  small  separate  portions. 
In  all  cases  where  preparations  of  lead  are  employed 
for  freeing  oils  from  their  greasy  principles,  great  care 
must,  be  taken  not  to  stir  the  mixture  too  much  with  a 

h2 
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spatula,  because  the  oil  then  becomes  charged  with  the 
lead,  and,  combining  with  it,  retains  it  under  the  form 
Of  st&p.  The  oil  is  thug  rendered  exceedingly  thick, 
and  assumes-  the  consistence  of  jelly;  It  Will  be  sufficient 
td  leave  the  mixture  to  itself  over  a  gentle  fire  capable 
of  making  the  liquid  enter  into  a  slight  degree  of  ebul- 
Kfibn.     '  * 

I  have  known  painters  of  ornament*,  and  coach, 
painters,  who  preferred  adding  sulphate  of  zinc  (white 
vitriol)  tff  their  colours  rather  than' applying  it  to  the 
preparation  of  their  oil  This  method  is  defective.  The 
salt  refuses  to  incorporate  with  the  oil.  It  then  renders 
the  painting  mealy,  and  even  occasions  cracks  in  it. 

The  garlic,  often  added  to  preparations  of  this  kind, 
fe  employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
tribment  when  the  whole  aqueous  part  of  a  mixture  is 

*'  *****  *  Jm      *  <• 

evaporated :  it  however  possesses  of  itself  a  very  dry- 
irig  quality.  The  garlic  alone,  or  the  juice  of  garBc, 
employed  in  a  proper  dose  would  render  oil  exceedingly 
drying.     K  is  even  used  in  certain  cases  to  form  a 

ground  to  colours  which  refuse  to  adhere  to  the  bodies 

•    « 

On  Which  they  are  applied. 

Drying  oil  is  employed  for  several  purposes.  When 
colourless  it  is  much  sought  after  by '  those  who  paint 
pictures.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  varnish, 
irtA  it  serves  itself  as  varnish  in  oil  paititing,  either  em- 
ployed alone,  or  diluted  with  a  little  essence  of  tttfpen* 
tine.  When  destined  for  house*pairiting  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  iise,  for' the  last  coating,  that  to  which  I 
gfire  the  name  of "resindiis  drying  oil,  and  which  exhi* 
Viik  all :  the  qualities  of  a  vartiish.    I  hSvfe'  often  eife* 
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ployed  k  for  painting  applied  to  bodies  sheltered  from 
the  rain  -and  the  sun,  by  mixing  it  with  the  delicate 
colours.  It  is  to  be  recommended  also  for  strong  oo* 
Jours,  such  as  yellow*  red,  green,  and  in  particular 
ochres.  The  preparation  of  it  is  as  follows :    ,    / 

RESINOUS    DRYING   OIL. 

Take  lO  pounds  of  dryirtg  nut  oil  if  the  paint  is  de- 
stined for  external  articles,  or  JO  poundi  of 
drying  linseed  oilif  for  internal. 
Resin  3  pounds. 
Turpentine.  6  ounces, 

Remarks. 

•  Cause  the  resin  to  dissolve  in  the  oil  by  means,  of  a 
gentle  heat.  When  dissolved  and  incorporated,  witti 
the  oil,  add  the  turpentine :  leave  the  varnish  at  fest, 
by  which  means  it  will  often  deposit  portions  of  resin 
and  other  impurities;  aikd  then  preserve  it  fn  wide* 
mouthed  bottles.  It  must  be  used  fresh :  when  snfr 
fered  to  grow  old  it  abandons  some  of  its  resin*  If 
this  resinous  oil  assumes  too  much  consitfence,  dilute 
it  with  a  little  essence,  if  intended  for  articles  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  or  with  oil  of  pinks, 
:  In  my  country,  where  the  prindpal  part  of  the  mason 
work  consists  of  stones*  subject  to  crumble  to  pieces^ 
it  is  often  found  necessary  to  give  them  a.  coating,  of  oil 
point  to  stop  the  effects  of;  this  decomposition.  Thai 
painting  has  a  great,  deal  of  lustre,  and-whenkthe  fee* 
coating  is  applied  with  resinous  oil  it  has  the  etectof  a 
varnish.  •  To  give  it  more  durability  {be  first  ought  ttr 

H3 
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be  applied  exceedingly  warm,  and  with  plain  oil  or  oil 
<  very  little  charged  with  the  gray  colour,  which  is  added 
to  the  two  following. 

In  general,  every  first  coating  with  oil  applied  to  a 
wall,  ceiling,  &c.  ought  to  be  exceedingly  warm,  to 
harden  the  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  painting. 

DRYING  OIL  FOR  PRINTERS*  INK. 

Printers'  ink  is  a  real  black  paint,  composed  of  lamp 
black  and  linseed  oil,  which  has  undergone  a  degree 
of  baking  superior  to  that  of  the  different  drying  oils 
already  mentioned.  A  greater  or  less  consistence  is 
given  to  it,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  paper;  and 
this  depends  on  the  degree  of  baking  given  to  the  oil, 
or  on  the  mixture  of  a  greater  or  less  dose  of  lamp 
black. 

The  degree  of  heat  applied  to  the  oil  is  sufficiently 
great  to  decompose  it  in  part,  and  even  to  make  it  in- 
flame. Should  this  prepared  oil  retain  unctuosity,  it 
would  fill  the  eye  of  the  letter,  run  upon  the  paper, 
and  communicate  to  it  a  semi-transparency  of  a  yellow 
colour.  This  effect  is  particularly  striking  in  work* 
printed  with  bad  ink. 

The  preparation  of  this  ink  is  simple :  Boil  linseed 
oiJ  for  eight  hours  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  add  to  it  bits 
of  toasted  bread,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  ab» 
sorbing  the  water  contained  in  the  oil.  Leave  it  at  rest 
till  next  morning,  and  then  expose  it  eight  hours  more 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  or  until  it  has  acquired  the 
necessary  consistence:  then  add  lamp  black  worked  up 
with  a  mixture  of  essence  of  turpentine  and  turpentine* 
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This  operation,  is  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  to 
freveat  the  bad  effects  of  the  vapour  of  the  burnt  oil, 
and,  in  particular,  to  guard  against  accidents  by  fire.  . 
.  This  process  deserves  £  place  here,  because  it  forma 
a  part  of  those  employed  for  giving  oils  a  drying  qua- 
lity, and  as  the  result  of  it  is  real  oil  painting ;  but, 
being  foreign  to  the  art  of  the  varnisher,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  further  observations  on  this 
object; 


H  4 
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CHAPTER  IU. 

Ifenerat  observations  on  varnishes ;  tenth  a  distribution  of 
■  them  intcf  Jtve  gentra,  determined  by  their  nature  ati& 
fkUe  (if  consistence. 


The  word  vomit  his  a  genorai  expression  used  to 
note  every  dry  or  liquid  substance,  the  extension,  o£ 
which  over  solid  bodies  gives  to  the  surfaces  of  them  a 
certain  lustre  by  a  combined  effect  of  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Confining  our  view  to 
this  single  effect,  there  are  many  substances  which  may 
be  confounded  with  those  that  appear  to  us  to  possess 
all  the  essential  qualities  necessary  for  producing  thi* 
lustre  in  a  permanent  manner.  Thus  water,  oil,  and 
.  indeed  every  fluid,  spread  over  the  surface  of  polished 
wood,  soon  changes  its  appearance,  and  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain lustre,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
resulting  from  the  application  of  a  real  varnish,  because 
this  effect  is  not  permanent 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  pure  gums,  such  a$ 
that  of  the  cherry  tree,  plum  tree,  &c.  and  in  particular 
gum  arabic,  when  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water.  These  substances  form  real  varnish,  the  effect 
of  which  is  permanent,  and  which  is  sometimes  em» 
ployed  with  success  to  preserve  from  alteration  certain 
porous  bodies,  such  as  eggs ;  and  to  heighten  in  other 
bodies  the  splendour  of  their  natural  colours,  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  shells.  The  same  end  is  accomplish* 
€d  under  the  hand  of  the  naturalist  by  albumen  (the 
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*hke  of  an  egg)  dilated  with  a  little  brandy.  It  is  thtf 
same  substance  also  which  gives  a  lustre  to  that  kind  ef 
tarnish  with  which  boote  and  shoes  are  covered.  In 
the  last  place,  gelatin  (animal  jelly)  diluted  with  water 
participates  in  the  same  properties.  In  a  word,  every 
liquid,  transparent  substance  which  deviates  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  composition  of  water ;  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  uniform  extension  over  a  solid  body;  which 
does  not  suffe*  itself  to  be  entirely  dissipated;  and  which, 
m  evaporating  in  part,  leaves  on  the  body  it  covered 
some  traces  of  h$  presence,  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  a  varnish,  and  approaches  more  or  less  to  the  qua* 
fides  of  real  varnish. 

In  consequence  of  these  reasons  I  might  have  been 
'induced  to  form  varnishes  of  this  kind  into  a  particular 
class,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  considering  that 
the  art  of  the  varnisher  can  dispense  with  this  supple- 
ment. I  shall  yield  to  the  same  motive  in  regard  to 
stony  and  saline  substances,  which  by  means  of  certain 
processes  and  the  assistance  of  heat  are  converted  into  a 
kind  of  glazing,  which  has  been  ingeniously  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  the  fine  kinds  of  pottery— a  branch 
of  industry  that  maintains  so  many  manufactories  of 
earthen-ware  and  porcelain.  These,  however,  are  real 
varnishes ;  and  in  the  arts  are  known  only  under  that 
technical  appellation.  The  art,  then,  the  processes  of 
which  I  mean  here  to  examine  and  describe,  is  confined 
to  the  composition  and  use  of  the  varnishes  resulting 
from  a  solution  of  resinous  or  gummo-resinous  sub- 
Ptances  in  different  spirituous  or  oily  liquids,  according 
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to  thi  consistence  required  to  be  given  to  the  v&tisheB? 
tod  the  use  to  which  they  are  destined.  • 

Confined  within  these  limits,  the  art  of  the  varnisher 
consists  in  discovering  and  applying  to  practice  certain 
formulae  of  composition ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  unite 
the  essential  qualities  which  constitute  good  varnish ;. 
namely,  lustre,  transparency,  and  durability.  The  last 
quality  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

From  the  knowledge  acquired  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  substances  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
composition  of  varnish,  one  might  be  induced  to  be* 
Ueve,  that  if  the  application  of  it  to  objects  of  lux* 
ury  be  of  a  modern  date,  the  invention  of  it  may  be 
traced  4>ack  to  thar  antient  period  when  the  art  of  heal- 
ing acquired  its  formulae.  The  apothecary  was  ob*  * 
ttged,  in  consequence  of  his  profession,  to  make  fire* 
quent  solutions  of  fesinous  substances  in  spirituous  ver 
bides.  These  solutions,  known  under  the  name  of 
tincture$%  were  so  many  kinds  of  varjikhj  which  to 
become  really  so  required  only  to  be  applied  to  objects 
different  from  those  for  which  they  were  intended,  it. 
is  probable  that  the  period  of  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  luxury  is  not  much  later  than  that  when 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  made  known,  on  their  return 
from  China,  the  beautiful  lacquered  wares  of  that  coun- 
try. The  chemists,  who  found  in  these  beautiful  spe- 
cimens objects  of  comparison,  exerted  themselves  to 
discover  the  means  of  imitating  these  compositions. by 
substances  with  which  they  were  familiar.  It  may  be. 
readily  conceived)  from  this  short  view,  that  every  r<$i* 
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was  or  gummo-resinous  solution  in  a  proper  fluid, 
susceptible  of  depositing  by  evaporation  the  substance 
it  is  charged  with,  and  of  making  it  appear  under  the 
form  of  a  transparent  lamina,  brilliant  and  more  or 
less  solid,  constitutes  what  in  the  language  of  the  arts 
is  called  varnish. 

PARTS  OF  WHICH  THE  ART    OF  THE  VARNISHER  IS 

COMPOSED. 

The  art  of  the  vamisher  comprehends  three  essen- 
tial parts: 

1st,  Composition. 
2d,  Application. 
3d,  Polishing* 

FIRST  PART* 

Composition. 

This  part  is  confined  to  resinous,  inflammable  sub* 
stances,  which  have  a  certain  analogy  to  some  spirituous 
liquors,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are,  disposed 
to  unite  with  them  mechanically,  by  that  kind  of  affi- 
nity which  the  integrant  moleculx  of  resinous  bodies, 
and  those  of  the  fluid  that  serves  them  as  a  vehicle, 
exercise  on  each  other. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  established  our 
the  analogy  and  homogeneity  of  the  substances'  em- 
ployed, it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  this  part  must 
be  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  resinous  bodies 
and  oily  substances,  the  composition  of  which  ap* 
proaches  very  near  to,  and  is  often  identically  the  same 
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as,  that  of  resins.    Thus  all  essential  oil v^bo  spoifr 
caoeous  or  forced  evaporation  of  which  leaves  a  re6tn+ 
ous  residuum,  exercise  on  resins,  which  are  only  dried 
essential  oils,  a  kind  of  affinity,  founded  on  this  homo* 
geneity  of  principles,  and  on  this  necessary  analogy.  • . 
In  all  cases,  the  solution  of  resins  seems. to.  take 
place  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  essential 
water,  or  that  which  enters  as  a  principle  into  the"e6ft& 
position  of  the  vehicle  employed.     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  solution  depends  so  much  on  a  particular 
State  of  composition,  that  it  forms  an  exception  ta  tibis 
kind  of  rule.     A  vehicle  is  oftefc  employed,  the  com- 
position of  which  deviates  so  much  from  the  nature  of 
essential  oils,  that  water  seems  to  be  one  of  its  predo- 
minant principles.     This  difference,   however,  does 
not  constitute  a  character  which  ought  to  make  it  be 
rejected;  since,  on  the  contrary,  water  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  composition  of 
varnish,  when 'applied  to  resins,  the  choice  of :  which 
has  been  determined  by  experiment:  of  this  kind' is 
alcohol  (spirit  of  wine).  -   . 

But  on  the  one  hand,  if  varnishes  formed  with  alco- 
hol seem  to  be  these  most  endowed  with  a  drying  qua* 
lity,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  least  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sensation  of  smell ;  and  if  they  are 
the  least  liable  to  communicate  a  foreign  colour  to  the 
groufids  on  which  they  are  applied ;  they  are,  on  the 
Other,  destitute  of  that  consistence  and  solidity  which 
ire  justly  considered  as  the  most  essential  qualities  of 
*arnish,  the  excipient  of  which  is  of  an  oily  nature.- 
The  observation  of  these  differences  has  induced 
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artists  to  confine'  themselves,  in  the  employment  of 
tarnish,  within  certain  bounds.  None  of  the  compo* 
grtions  known  are  indiscriminately  proper  for  all  pur* 
poses;  because  a  certain  concordance  ought  to  earik 
between  the  varnish  and  the  article  to  the  decoration 
of  which  it  is  intended  to  contribute.  The  varnishef 
finds  it  sometimes  convenient  to  retard  the  desiccation 
of  his  composition,  that  proper  time  may  be  left  to  the 
designer  to  delineate  and  even  to  detail  his  subjects. 
In  other  cases,  he  Endeavours  to  give  to  the  bodies 
Which  he  covers  with  his  compositions  a  solidity  capa- 
ble of  opposing  a  certain  resistance  to  shocks  and  to 
friction* 

-"  These  circumstances,  which  are  well  known  to  all 
persons  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  art,  render 
it  necessary  to  have  compositions  of  various  kinds* 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  of  separately.  •  The 
Method  of  classing  objects,  according  to  their  essential 
properties,  has  appeared  to  us  that  best  suited  to  the 
present  case.  We  shall,  therefore,  apply  it  to  the 
distribution  of  varnishes,  being  persuaded  that  it  will 
facilitate  researches  respecting  the  different  kinds  of 
varnish,  and  the  varied  cases  of  their  application. 

•  * 

•'        •  SECOND   AND  THIRD  PART. 

Application  and  polishing. 

•  The  two  other  parts  which  constitute  the  art  of 
the  vlrnisher  relate  more  directly  to  the  artist  than  to 
the  amateur.  They  require  more  experience  than 
ttudy*     The  ajpplkatioi}  and  polishing  of  varnish  .  r<* 
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quire  practice-  The  precepts,  however,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  this  part,  present  no  difficulty  which  may  not 
be  surmounted  by  an  intelligent  and  skilful  amateur* 
It  is  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art;  and  it  deserves 
observations  which  will  be  introduced  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  use  of  varnishes,  and  of  colours,  and 
pf  the  means  established  by  art  for  giving  to  die 
whole  the  necessary  beauty  and  splendour* 

Recapitulation* 

•  Every  resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  (spirit 
of  wine),  forms  a  varnish  fit  to  be  employed  if  the 
resin  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  no  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  colour  of  the  liquid:  Resinous  substances 
of  a  soft  and  viscid  consistence,  such  as  turpentine, 
Canadian  balsam,  that  of  Judea,  &c. ;  dry  resins,  such 
as  mastic  and  sandarae ;  soft  resins,  such  as  galbanum 
in  tears,  gum  elemi,  gum  anima,  &c;  are  susceptible 
of  forming  varnishes,  by  dissolving  wholly  or  in  part 
in  alcohol.  In  like  manner,  all  essential  oils,  as  well 
as  expressed  oils,  when  they  have  been  subjected  to 
those  preliminary  preparations  which  give  them  a  dry- 
ing quality,  form  varnishes,  when  they  keep  resins* 
gummo-resins,  or  balsams,  in  a  state  of  solution* 

The  composition  of  varnish  depends  then  on  the 
property  of  solubility,  in  which  several  substances  par- 
ticipate, but  with  modifications  depending  on  their 
particular  nature*  These  substances,  however,  when 
thus  united,  exhibit  mixed  properties,  much  superior 
to  those  they  possess  individually,  and  which  concur 
to  produce  results  that  are. sought  for  in  the  common 
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kinds  t>f  varnish;  that  is  to  say,  speedy  desiccation, 

lustre,  and  solidity. 

However  apparent  the  different  points  of  relation 

which  seem  to  exist  between  the  principles  that  con- 
stitute resins,  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  their 
identity  is  not  completely  established.  They  exhibit 
in  their  texture  and  in  their  physical  properties  dif- 
ferences very  striking.  They  cannot,  therefore,  all 
present  the  same  phaenomena,  when  treated  separately. 
The  necessity  of  the  mixtures  which  constitute  the 
common  formulae  has  soon  been  perceived;  and  it  is 
on  those  mixtures  that  the  variety  of  the  compositions* 
and  of  their  results,  is  founded.  Certain  varnishes 
possess  a  drying  quality  in  ah  eminent  degree :  these 
are  the  least  durable.  Others  are  glutinous,  fat,  and  . 
long  in  drying;  but  these  are  the  strongest  when  they 
have  attained  to  the  proper  degree  of  desiccation.  Some 
hold  an  intermediate  rank  between  these  two  kinds  ; 
they  have  therefore  a  mean  quality  between  those  var- 
nishes the  most  exposed  to  accidents,  and  those  which 
present  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  impressions  and 
friction  of  hard  bodies. 

A  careful  observation  of  these  differences  could  not 

» 

but  induce  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  art  of 
-varnishing,  to  distinguish  them  by  the  help  of  a  classi- 
fication, founded  on  the  nature  of  their  composition, 
and  on  the  uses  for  which  they  are  destined. 

i  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  the  same  order. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  each  varnish  sur- 
rounded, in  some  measure,  by  its  particular  properties, 
and  of  enabling  artists  to  refer  known  compositions, 
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jmd  such  as  ntey  afterwards  be  invented,  to  one  of  the 
genera  or  species  determined  by  the  order  and  nature 
flf  their  component  part*  This  division  also  indicate* 
the  case  in  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  the 
mode  of  using  them* 

W VISION  OF  VARNISHES* 

.  Two  classes  of  varnish,  divided  into  genera  and  sub* 
divided  into  species,  may  be  admitted  in  this  work- 
The  first  class  comprehends  the  varnishes  used  for  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  tlje  genera  of  which  are  boiv 
jsowtd  from  that  of  the  substances  employed,  and  which 
may  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as,the  solution 
of  a  pure  gum ;  or  to  die  animal  kingdom,  such  ap 
gelatin  (the  gelatinous  part  or  jelly),  extracted  from 
dillenent  parts  of  animals..  I  have  already  spoken  of 
those  kinds  of  varnish  which  are  employed  under  some 
particular  circumstances,  and  which  depend  more  on 
9tt  by  their  effects  than  by  the  state  of  their  compo* 
shion. 

The  second  class,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  thip 
work,  ought  to  comprehend,  and  indeed  does  so,  the 
varnishes  resulting  from  the  solution  of  one  or  more 
resinous  substances  in  a  spirituous  or  oily  vehicle,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  convenient  to  divide  it  into  five 
genera,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  species.  These 
genera  and  species  depend  on  the  essential  quality  df 
the  varnishes ;  on  the  state  of  their  consistence;  and 
on  their  drying  quality,  more  or  less  striking. 

The  first  genus  comprehends  the  most  drying  var- 
nishes thatian  be  obtained  with  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)L 


The  second  genus  presents  formulae  for  varnish 

nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  first  ;  but  they  are  of  A 

less  drying  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of 

less  drying  resins.     This  second  genus  gives  different 

species  of  mutative  or  changing  varnish*  which  do 

not  require  so  much  solidity  as  those  destined  for 

glazing  metallic  surfeces. 

The  third  genus  is  Reserved  for  compositions  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  exeipient  is  changed*  Alco- 
hol here  gives  place  to  essential  oils,  and  in  particular  • 
to  essence  of  turpentine.  This  class  ought  to  compre- 
hend  changing  varnishes,  and  those  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  nwrdants* 

The  fourth  genus  is  destined  for  the  employment  of 
pure  copal  treated  with  essence  of  turpentine,  and  even 
with  ether.  These  varnishes  vie,  in  point  of  solidity, 
with  those  of  the  following  genus,  and  ought  even  to 
be  preferred  to  them* 

The  fifth  genus  admits  of  fat  drying  oils  being  em* 
ployed  as  the  excipient.  It  contains  the  fat  varnishe* 
made  with  copal,  with  amber,  and  with  caoutchouc. 
Then*  colour,  which  is  pretty  (fork,  confines  the  use  of 
diem  to  grounds  of  a  dark  colour. 
-  Ealch  composition  will  be  accompanied  with  parti- 
cular remarks,  relating  to  the  process;  to  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  varnish;  and  to  the  circumstances 
most  favourable  for  its  application*  This  new  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  the  more  convenient,  as  it  will  better 
enable  the  artist  to  make  use  of  the  subjoined  obser- 
vations, than  if  they  were  united  into  one  body  and 
separated  from  the  formula. 
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FIRST   GENUS.      . 

drying  varnishes  made  with  alcohol 

(spirit  of  wine). 

First  species* 

No.  L 

Take  Pure  alcohol  32  ounces. 
Purified  mastic  6  ounces. 
Gum  sandarac  3  ounces. 
Very,  clear  Venice  turpentine  S  ounces*      « 
Glass  coarsely  pounded  4  ounces. 

w 

ReiTMirhs, 

Reduce  the  mastic  and  sandarac  to  fine  powder ; 
mix  this  powder  with  white  glass,  from  which  the 
finest  parts  have  been  separated  by  means  of  a  hair 
sieve ;  put  all  the  ingredients  with  alcohol  into  a  short* 
necked  matrass,  and  adapt  to  it  a  stick  of  white  wood, 
found  at  the  end,  and  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the 
height  of.  the  matrass,  that  it  may  be  put  in  motion* 
Expose  the  matrass  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  made  at 
first.a  little  warm,  and  which  must  afterwards  be  main- 
tained  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  one  or  two  hours.'  The 
matrass  may  be  made  fast  to  a  ring  of  straw. 

The  first  impression  of  the  caloric  (heat)  tends  to 
unite  the  resins  into  a  mass:  this  union,  is  opposed  by 
keeping  the  matters  in  a  state  of  rotary  motion,  which 
is  easily  effected  by  means  of  the  stick,  without  stirring 
the  matrass.    When  the  solution  seems  to  be  suffi- 
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ciently  extended,  add  the  turpentine,  which  must  be 
kept  separately  in  a  phial  or  a  pot,  and  which  must  be 
raeked,  by  immersing  it  for  a  moment  in  a  balneum 
maris.  The  matrass  must  be  still  left  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  it  &  taken  off;  and 
the  varnish  is  continually  stirred  till  it  is  somewhat  cooU  i 
Next  day  it  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  filtered  through  cot* 
ton.  By  these  means  it  will  become  exceedingly  limpid* 
This  simple  process  is  sufficient  for  the  composition  of 
all  those  species  of  varnishes  which  will  form  part  of 
the  first  four  genera,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
on  a  large  scale.  Many  amateurs  are  satisfied  with 
simple  digestion  for  such  varnishes,  taking  care  to  stir 
often  the  mixture.  This  method,  which  may  be  proper 
for  varnish  composed  with  alcohol,  would  be  too  slow 
for  varnishes  of  the  third  and  fourth  genera.  In  general 
the  digestion  is  terminated  by  some  hours'  exposure  to 
the  sun.  This  second  exposure  approaches  very  hear 
to  the  use  of  a  balneum  mariae ;  and,  like  it,  requires 
the  precaution  of  renewing  the  surfaces  by  stirring  the 
sediment  with  a  clean  rod. 

The  addition  of  glass  in  this  case  may  appear  extra* 
ordinary;  but  experience  induces  me  to  recommend 
the  use  of  it.  This  substance  divides  the  parts  of  the 
mixture  which  has  been  made  with  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  it  retains  the  same  quality  when  placed  over  the 
fire.  It  therefore  obviates  with  success  two  inconve- 
niences, which  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  those 
who  compose  varnishes.  In  the  first  place,  by  dividing 
the  matters,  it  facilitates  the  action  of  the  alcohol;  and. 
in  the  second  its  weight,  which  surpasses  that  of  resins, 
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prevents  these  resins  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  - 
the  matrass,  and  also  the  coloration  acquired  by  the 
varnish  when  a  sand  bath  is  employed,  as  is  commonly 
the  case. 

I  have  observed  that  the  best  alcohol  can  never  be- 
come charged  with  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
the  resinous  substances  subjected  to  its  action.  The 
particular  examination  I  have  made  of  several  kinds  of 
varnish,  the  consistence  of  which  was  proper,  never 
indicated  a  greater  increase  of  weight  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  primitive  absolute  weight  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed. In  this  respect  I  was  struck  with  the  •  large 
doses  which  the  best  authors  employ  in  several  of  their 
formula?.  There  are  some  resins,  indeed,  so  difficult  of 
solution,  that  they  suffer  very  little  of  their  substance  to 
be  attacked ;  and  therefore  the  doses  of  them  may  be 
increased  when  they  are  mixed  with  other  resins.  But 
these  particular  cases  may  be  known.  There  arises, * 
therefore,  a  loss  of  resin,  which  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  corrections  which  I  shall  here  propose,  and  which  I 
have  always  followed. 

It  would  be  forming  a  wrong  idea  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  resins  which  appear  ta  be  properest  for 
solution  m  alcohol,  were  we  to  believe  that  they  di»- 
«9lve  entirely  in  that  fluid  when  employed  in  high 
doses.  One  may  be  easily  convinced,  by  a  series  of  very 
simple  trials,  that  these  substances  are  composed  of 
moleculae,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  vary  in 
regard  to  their  degree  of  solubility.  They  ought  to 
be  considered  as  composed  of  parts  exceedingly  soluble 
irx  a  low  temperature/  and  even  on  their  simple  contact 
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%ith  akohol;  of  other  parts  somewhat  less  soluble, 
and  which  require  to  be  assisted  by  a  little  heat;  and 
of  others  on  yrhich  the  impression  of  the  air,  of  the 
sun,  and  even  of  the  heat  of  infusion,  has  effected 
a  modification,  which  is  perceived  by  the  resistance 
they  offer  to  the  action  of  the  spirituous  liquid.  These 
three  parts,  however,  constitute  in  the  resin  a  homo- 
geneous whole;  and  nothing  but  the  process  of  solu- 
tion, and  its  results,  can  make  them  be  observed  under 
their  real  characters.  But  whatever  may  be  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  liquid  added  to  the  resinous  residuum,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  complete  solution,,  the  effect  will  not 
answer  expectation. 

When  too  large  a  dose  of  matter,  therefore,  is  added 
to  alcohol,  the  latter  seizes  on  the  most  soluble  parts, 
and  has  very  little  effect  upon  those  which  are  less  so. 
The  dry  parts  of  the  resin  escape  the  action  of  the 
liquid  if  only  a  moderate  heat  be  employed,  ,as  is  here 
practised.  In  this  case  the  varnish  has  very  little 
colour;  but  if  it  seems  to  gain  in  pliability,  it  loses  in 
point  of  consistence  and  solidity.  It  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  unite  all  these  three  characters  at  the  same 
time ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  limited  doses* 
and  by  employing  a  little  more  time  and  pains  in  the 
process. 

The  process  of  making  varnish  may  be  reduced  to 
^simple  trials;  or,  if  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  is  sub* 
ordinate  to  general  precepts,  a  view  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  varnishes  which  constitute  the  first  genus  are 
tfrtployed  foj  the  most  part  to  supply  the  glace  of 
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glazing.  They  are  brilliant,  but  do  not  all  possess  the 
same  degree  of  solidity.  The  first  species  exhibit  more 
pliability  than  consistence  or  body.  The  application 
of  them  seems  suited  to  articles  belonging  to  the  toilette, 
such  as  dressing-boxes,  cut-paper  works,  &c.  The 
next  species  possess  the  same  brilliancy  and  lustre ;  but 
they  have  more  solidity,  and  are  exceedingly  drying. 

Second  species  of  varnish  of  the  same  genus* 

No.  II, 

Take  Pounded  copal  of  an  amber  colour,  once  lique* 
fied  according  tp  my  method,  3  ounces. 
Gum  sandantc  6  ounces. 
Mastic  cleaned  S  ounces. 
Clear  terpentine  2-J-  ounces. 
Pounded  glass  4  ounces. 
Pure  alcohol  32  ounces, 

4 

%  Mix  these  ingredients,  and  pursue  the  same  method 
as  that  indicated  for  No.  I, 


Remarks. 

The  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  insolubility 
of  copaf  in  alcohol  might  have  inspired  me  with  some 
doubt  iji  regard  to  the  employment  of  this  matter.  I 
might  even  have  dreaded  that  criticism  which  has  not 
spared  the  authors  of  the  Parfait  Fernisseur  and  of 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Arts,  &c. ;  but  I  can  assert  that 
the  mixture  I  have  here  indicated  will  give  a  varnish 
much  more  durable  than  if  no  copal  had  been  employed. 


: 
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The  great  division  of  this  substance  obtained  by  grind* 
ing  it  on  porphyry,  and  by  its  mixture  with  other  resins, 
favours  the  action  of  the  alcohol  over  it ;  and  the  parts 
detached  from  it  are  sufficient  to  give  to  this  varnish  a 
character  of  solidity  very  remarkable,  and  which  it 
would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree  without 
copal. 

If  you  are  desirous  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  copal,,  you  may  add  to  this  for* 
mula  three  gros  of  camphor ;  but  this  dose  must  not 
be  exceeded. 

The  case  already  mentioned  in  regard  to  an  over- 
charge of  dry  matters,  when  there  are  any  which  resist, 
in  part,  the  action  of  the  vehicle  presented  to  them,  is 
here  exemplified.  If  the  copal  were  entirely  suppressed, 
the  alcohol  would  still  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mat- 
ters to  form  the  varnish. 

*  Uses. 

\  This  varnish  is  destined  for  articles  subject  to  fric- 

tion, such  as  furniture,  chairs,  fan-sticks,  mouldings, 
&c.  and  even  metals,  to  which  it  may  be  applied  with 
success.     The  sandarac  gives  it  great  durability. 

First  species  qf  varnish  of  the' same  genus,  destiiied 
for  the  same  articles  as  No.  II. 

No.  III. 
Take  Gum  sandarac  8  ounces. 
Pounded  mastic  2  ounces. 
Clear  turpentine  4  ounces. 
Pounded  glass  4  ounces. 
Alcohol  32  ounces. 
J  4 
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Remarks. 
The  formula  for  this  vamish .  is  extracted  from 
Watin's  work.  The  dose  of  the  turpentine  appears  to 
me  to  be  rather  too  4arge  j  because  it  diffuses  through 
(tie  varnish  a  viscous  matter,  which  renders  it  long  in 
drying.  Besides,  it  communicates  to  it  a  strong  smell, 
which  to  many  persons  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,1 
"this  formula  authorizes  an  observation  which  may  be 
applied  to  many  other  cases :  when  a  substance,  which 
by  its  nature  and  consistence  is  exceedingly  soluble,  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pound  of  alcohol,  it  preci* 
pitates  in  part  the  other  dry  substances  which  do  not 
possess  the  same  degree  of  solubility.  A  kind  of  re* 
sinous  crystallization  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  then  takes  place,  if  the  mixture  be  left  at  rest. 
This  consideration  alone  would  induce  me  to  suppress, 
jn  this  fQrmula,  the  half  of  the  turpentine, 

SECOND  GENUS  OF  VARNISHES, 

ALCOHOLIC  VARNISHES  LESS  DlRYING  THAN  THE 
FORMER,  AND  HAVING  A  WEAKER  SMELL. 

first  species  for  cut-paper  works,  dressing-boxes,  and 
other  articles  of  the  like  kind,  &c< 

No.  IV. 
Take  Gum  sandarac  6  ounces. 
Gum  elemi  4  ounces. 
Gum  anima  1  ounce. 
Camphor  4-  ounce. 
Pounded  glass  4  ounces, 
Pure  alcohol  32  ounces, 
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Make  the  varnish  according  to  the  prescription  al- 
ready indicated.  The  soft  resins  must  be  pounded  with 
the  dry.  bodies*  The  camphor  is  to  be  added  in.  pieces. 

Remarks. 

These  varnishes  *f  the  second  genus  admit  modifica- 
tions in  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  concur  to* 
wards  their  formation.  They  are  not  so  dry  as  those 
of  the  first  genus.  They  give  pliability,  brilliancy,  and 
solidity  to  the  compositions,  without  injuring  their  dry- 
ing quality  v 

Second  species  of  the  same  genus,  destined  for  the 

same  purposes. 

No.  V. 

Take  Gallipot  or  white  incense  6  ounces. 

Gumanima  7    r       . 

^         .     .    y  of  each  2  ounces^ 

Gum  elemi   3 

Pounded  glass  4  ounces* 

Alcohol  32  ounces. 

Make  the  varnish  with  the  precautions- indicated  for 

Remarks. 

Varnishes  composed  according  to  the  last  two  for* 
mulae  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  those 
which  form  the  first  genus.  They  are  much  fitter, 
however,  for  ceilings  and  waintscoting,  coloured  or 
pot  coloured :  they  may  even  be  employed  as  a  cover* 
ing  to  parts  painted  with  strong  water  colours. 
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Melt  over  a  moderate  fire,  in  a  very  clean  vessel, 
two  ounces  of  white  or  yellow  wax ;  and,  when  liquefied, 
add  four  ounces  of  good  essence  of  turpentine.  Stir 
the  whole  until  it  is  entirely  cool,  and  the  result  will 
he  a  kind  of  pommade  fit  for  waxing  furniture,  and 
which  must  be  rubbed  over  them  according  to  the 
fGual  method.  The  essence  of  turpentine  is  soon  dis- 
aipated ;  but  the  wax,  which  by  its  mixture  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  very  great  division,  may  be  extended  with 
more  ease,  and  in  a  more  uniform  manner.  The  es- 
sence soon  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  wood,  calls  forth 
the  colour  of  it,  causes  the  wax  to  adhere  better,  and 
the  lustre  which  thence  results  is  6qual  to  that  of  vaf«- 
jpish,  without  having  any  of  its  inconveniences. 

fourth  species  of  the  same  genus.  Varnish  slightly 
coloured  for  violins  and  other  stringed  instruments^ 
and  even  for  furniture  of  plum-tree  wood,  mqho* 
ganj/y  and  rose  wood. 

No.  VII. 

Take  Gum  sandarac  4  ounces. 
Seed  lac  2  ounces. 

Mastic    -    -    -     7  r      t  , 

_   ..     .    .  /of  each  1  ounce, 

Benjamin  in  tears   3 

Founded  glass  4  ounces. 

Venice  turpentine.  2  ounces. 

Pure  alcohol  32  ounces. 

The  gum  sandarac  and  lac  render  this  varnish  du- 
rable :  it  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  saffron  or  dra>* 
gon's  blood. 
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fifth  species  of  the  same  genus>  which  the  turners  of 
St.  Claude  employ  for  boxes  made:  of  box-wood^  of 
the  roots  of  trees,  &c* 

No.  VIII. 

Take  Seed  lac  5  ounces'. 

Gum  sandarac  2  ounces. 
Gum  elemi'  l-j.  ounce. 
Venice  turpentine  2  ounces^ 
Pounded  glass  5  ounces. 
Pure  alcohol  24  ounces. 

Remarks. 

The  artists  of  St  Claude  do  not  all  employ  this  for- 
mula, which  required  to  be  corrected  on  account  of 
its  too  great  dryness,  which  is  here  lessened  by  the  tur- 
pentine and  gum  elemi.  This  composition  is  secured 
from  cracking,  which  disfigures  these  boxes  after  they 
have  been  used  for  some  months. 

Other  turners  employ  the  gum  lac  united  to  a  little 
elemi,  and  turpentine  digested  for  some  months  in  pure 
alcohol  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  this  method  be  follow- 
ed, it  will  be  proper  to  substitute  for  the  sandarac  the 
same  quantity  of  gum  lac  reduced  to  powder,  and  not 
to  add  the  turpentine  to  the  alcohol,  which  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  pure,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  infusion. 

Solar  infusion  requires  care  and  attention.  Vessels 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  spirituous  vapours  to 
circulate  freely  ought  to  be  employed,  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  vessel  should  be  closely  shut.  With* 
out  this  precaution  tfye  spirits  would  become  weakened, 
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and  abandon  the  resin  which  they  laid  hold  of  during 
the  first  days  of  exposure.  This  perfect  obturation 
will-not  admit  of  the  vessels  being  too  full. 

In  general,  the  varnishes  applied  to  articles  which 
may  be  put  into  the  lathe  acquire  a  great  deal  of  bril- 
liancy by  polishing.  A  piece  of  woollen  cloth  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  operation.  If  turpentine  predominates  too 
much  in  these  compositions  the  polish  does  not  retain 
its  lustre,  because  the  heat  of  the  hands  is  capable  of 
softening  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  and  in  this  state  it 
readily  tarnishes. 

Sixth  species  of  the  same  genus,  for  giving  a  gold  tint 

to  articles  of  brass. 

No.  IX. 
Take  Seed  lac  6  ounces. 

Amber  or  copal  ground  on  porphyry  2  ounces. 

Dragon's  blood  40  grains. 

Extract  of  red  sandal  wood  obtained  by  water 

30  grains. 
Oriental  saffron  36  grains. 
Pounded  glass  4  ounces. 
Very  pure  alcohol  40  ounces. 

Remarks. 

To  apply  this  varnish  to  articles  or  ornaments  of 
brass,  expose  them  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  dip  them  into 
the  varnish.  Two  or  three  coatings  may  be  applied  in 
this  manner  if  necessary.  The  varnish  is  durable,  and 
has  a  beautiful  colour.  Articles  varnished  in  this  man- 
ner may  be  cleaned  with  water  and  a  bit  of  dry  rag. 
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Seventh  species  of  the  same  genus.  Changing  var- 
7ush>  or  varnish  destined  to  change  or  to  modify  the 
colour  of  those  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied. 

■  * 

.  No.X. 
Take  Gum  gutte  -f-  of  an  ounce. 

2  ounces. 


Gum  sandarac  >      t 

veach 


Gumelemi  -  -  > 

Dragon's  blood  of  the  best  quality  1  ounce.  . 

Seed  lac  1  ounce. 

# 

Terra  merita  i  of  an  ounce. 
Oriental  saffron  12  grains. 
Pounded  glass  S  ounces.  - 
Pure  alcohol  20  ounces. 

Remarks. 

The  tincture  of  saffron  and  of  terra  merita  is  first 
obtained  by  infusing  them  in  alcohol  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
men  The  tincture  must  be  strained  through  a  piece  of 
clean  linen  cloth,  and  ought  to  be  strongly  squeezed. 
This  tincture  is  poured  over  the  dragon's  blood,  the 
gum  elemi,  the  seed  lac,  and  the  gum  guttac,  all 
pounded  and  mixed  with  the  glass.  The  varnish  is 
then. made  according  to  the  directions  already  given. 

It  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  philoso- 
phical instruments :  the  use  of  it  might  be  extended 
also  to  various  cast  or  moulded  articles  with  which  fur. 
nit  are 'is  ornamented. 

If  the  dragon's  blood  be  of  the  first  quality,  it  may 
give  too  high  a  colour  j  in  this  case  the  dose  may  be 
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lessened  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  colour* 
ing  matters. 

It  is  with  a  similar  kind  of  varnish  that  the  artists  of 
Geneva  give  a  golden  orange  colour  to  the  small  naild 
employed  to  ornament  watch-cases ;  but  they  keep  the 
process  very  secret.  A  beautiful  bright  colour  might 
be  easily  communicated  to  this  mixture;  btt  they  pre* 
fer  the  orange  colour  produced  by  certain  cojnposk 
tioas,  the  preparation  of  which  has  no  relation  to  that 
of  varnish,  and  which  I  have  successfully  imitated  with 
saline  mixtures,  in  which  orpiment  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient. The  naik  are  heated  before  they  are  immersed 
in  the  varnish ;  and  they  are  then  spread  out  on  sheets 
of  dry  paper. 

Eighth  species  of  the  same  genus.    Changing  varnish 

which  may  be  employed  to  give  a  gold  colour  te 

ioatch>ca$esy  watch*key$y  and  other  articles  made  of 

Iras*. 

No.  XL 

•  Take  Seed  lac  6  ounces. 

Amber  -  - 

Gum  guttse 

Extract  of  red  sandal  wood  in  water  24  grains 

Dragon's  blood  60  grains. 

Oriental  saffron  36  grains. 

Pounded  glass  4  ounces. 

Pure  alcohol  3Q  ounces.. 

Remarhs* 
Grind  the  amber,  the  gum  lac,  gum  guttse,  and  dra* 
gon's  blood  on  a  piece  of  porphyry :  then  mix  thest 


vof  each  2  ounces. 
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J&ith-  the   pounded  glass,  and  add  the  alcohol,  after 

formjng  with  it  an  infusion  of  the  saffron  and  ^n  extract 

of  the  sandal  wood.    The  varnish  must  then  be  com- 

pleted  as  before.     The  metal  articles  destined  to  be 

covered  by  this  varnish  are  heated,  and  those  which 

will  admit  of  it  are  immersed  in  packets. 

The  tint  of  the  varnish  may  be  varied  by  modifying 
the  doses  of  the  colouring  substances. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  varnishes  will  lone  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  varnishes  which  form  the  third  and  fourth 
genera ;  which,  however,  are  far  superior  in  all  casqs 
wh^re  it  is  necessary  to  add  durability  .to  the  qther  qua- 
lities required.  A  comparison,  which  may  be  e?^ily 
made  in  regard  to  articles  subject  to  constant  employ- 
ment,  will  one  day  support  theory  and  experience,  and 
rectify  the  pybjk  opinion  on  this  si^bjeqt. 

The  varnishes  of  these  first  two  genera  can  bear  po- 
lishing as  well  jts  t^e  h^r4^st  compositions  which  consti- 
tute the  three  qtfcer  genera :  but  £$  they  jure  more  de- 
Ucate,  .they  admit  identifications  in  the  operation.  It 
is  never  bqg\m  with  .pumice  stone. 

The  most  of  these  varnishes  are  destined  for  covering 
preliminary  preparations  which  have  a  certain  degree  of 
lustre.  They  consist  of  cement,  coloured  or  not  colour- 
ed,  charged  with  landskips  and  figures  cut  out  in  paper, 
which  produce  jui  effect  under  the  transparent  varnish : 
most  of  the  dressing-bo<xqs,and  other  small  articles  of  the 
same  kind,  are  covered  with  this  particular  composition, 
which,  in  general,  consists  of  three  or  four  coatings  of 
Snanish , white  pounded  in  water,  and  mixed  up  with 
parchment  glue.   This  first  coating  is  smoothed  with 
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pumice  stone,  and  then  polished  with  a  piece  of  new 
linen  and  water.  The  coating  in  this  state  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  destined  colour,  after  it  has  been  ground  with 
water  and  mixed  with  parchment  glue  diluted  with 
water.  The  cut  figures  with  which  it  is  to  be  embeU 
lished  are  then  applied,  and  a  coating  of  gum  or  fish 
glue  is  spread  over  them,  to  prevent  the  varnish  from 
penetrating  to  the  preparation,  and  from  spoiling  the 
figures.  The  operation  is  finished  by  applying  three 
or  four  coatings  of  varnish,  which  when  dry  are  po- 
lished with  tripoli  and  water,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
cloth.  A  lustre  is  then  given  to  the  surface  with  starch 
^nd  a  bit  of  doe  skin,  or  very  soft  cloth.  I  shall  resume 
this  subject  when  I  come  to  treat  of  polishing. 

THIRD  GENUS  OF  VARNISHES. 

i 

Particular  observations. 

* 

The  varnishes  which  compose  the  third  genus  are  less 
exposed  to  the  alterations  to  which  those  that  form  the 
first  two  genera  are  sometimes  subject.  The  nature  of 
the  excipient  is  here  different :  essence  of  turpentine 
is  substituted  in  the  place  of  alcohol j  and  this  sub- 
stance exhibits  itself  under  different  degrees  of  concen- 
tration. Almost  all  the  resinous  substances,  and  even 
the  colouring  substances,  hitherto  employed,  are  familiar 
to  this  third  genus,  and  by  their  various  mixtures  with 
'the  essence  may  concur  to  accomplish  the  same  views, 
and  produce  the  same  results. 

It  must  not  however  be  believed,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  here  said,  that  the  properties  of  alcohol 
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and  those  of  essence,  considered  as  capable  to  effect  so- 
iutions,  essential  to  the  coloration  of  varnishes,  are 
identical ;  they  differ  in  maiiy  respects*  Alcohol  be- 
comes charged  with  some  particular  substances  which 
are  refractory  to  essence :  pf  this  kind  are  certain  co- 
louring matters,  such  as  indigo,  turnsole,  red  sandal 
wood,  saffron,  &c»  On  these  essence  of  turpentine, 
produces  no  effect.  In  like  manner,  also,  essence 
under  certain  circurtistaniees.  exerts  all  the  energy  of 
solution  on  copal,  which  resists  alcohol  unless  it  be  di- 
vided by  a  soluble  body.  At  any  rate,  what  it  would  se- 
parate without  an  intermediate  substance  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  varnish* 

These  differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  these 
two  liquors  are  not  the  only  ones  which  might  be  ad- 
duced to  justify  the  admission  of  this  third  genus*  A 
consideration  of  no  less  importance  may  be  added, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  varnishes  made  with  es- 
sence to  those  composed  with  alcohoL  The  former 
unite  pliableness  and  smoothness  to  brilliancy  and  du- 
rability :  they  yield  better  to  the  operation  of  polishing, 
and  are  less  liable  to  crack  than  alcoholic  varnishes. 
All  these  qualities,  which  are  well  known,  ought  to 
induce  artists  .  to  prefer  this  genus  in  all  cases  where 
the  preservation  of  the  articles  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied is  an  object  of  importance.  This  preference  id 
necessary,  in  particular,  for  valuable  paintings* 

In  alcoholic  varnishes  the  deposit  of  the  resinous 
matter,  divided  and  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  is 
sooner  formed,  according  as  the  season,  or  circum- 
stances arising  from  an  artificial  temperature,  accelerate 
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the  evaporation  of  the  dividing  fluid.  The  nature  of 
this  fluid  i6  sufficiently  known;  and  it  gives  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  any  of  its  parts  incorporate  with  the 
resinous  molectf lae,  the  precipitation  of  which  confirms 
the  effect  of  a  vanish:  thfe  alcohol  then  evaporates 
'entirely. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  essence  of  turpentine, 
even  die  most  ethereous,  nor  with  other  Squids  which 
have  all  the  characters  of  oils.  They  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  entire  evaporation.  These  liquids  ibrm  with 
resins  a  union  the  more  intimate,  as  they  add  to  their 
-division  by  the  interposition  of  their  own  substance* 
The  less  oils  are  light  or  volatile,  the  greater  therefore 
will  be  the  solidity  of  the  varnishes  resulting  from  their 
mixture  with  resins,  and  vice  versa.  The  state  of  dry* 
ness  dbserved  'in  certain  resinous  bodies,  and  which 
is  communicated  to  the  varnishes,  resulting  from  their 
union  with  alcohol,  is  then  compensated  and  corrected 
in  the  case  of  their  solution  in  an  oily  fluid,  which  en- 
velops them  in  a  fixed  viscous  and  yet  drying  substance. 
.  Essence  erf  turpentine,  and  oik  of  a  greater  density, 
'which  are  still  better,  would  alone  form  varnishes  by 
a  continued  succession  in  the  application  of  coatings. 
Alcohol  in  this  case  would  disappear  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  its  presence. 

The  consistence  Which  varnishes  acquire  from  es? 
sence  is  often  increased  by  that  arising  from  the  par* 
ticular  nature  of  the  matters  which  form  part  of  the 
changing  varnishes,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the 
varnishes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mordants.  In 
giving  the  formulae  for  varnishes  of  this  third  kind,  I 
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shall  follow  the  order  indicated  by  the  degree  of  their 
tenacity,  and  of  their  resistance  to  desiccation* 

,    First  species  of  varnish  for  valuable  paintings. 

« 

1    No.  XII. 

Take  Mastic  cleaned  and  washed  12  ounces. 
Pure  turpentine  1-j-  ounce. 
Camphor  -J-  ounce. 
White  glass  pounded  5  ounces. 
Ethereous  essence  of  turpentine  36  ounces; 

Make  the  varnish  according  to  the  method  indicated: 
for  No.  I.  of  the  first  genus.  The  camphor  is  employed 
in  pieces,  and  the  turpentine  is  added  when  the  solu- 
tion of  the  resin  is  completed.  But  if  the  varnish  is  to 
be  applied  to  old  paintings,  or  paintings  which  have 
been  already  varnished,  the  turpentine  may  be  sup- 
pressed, as  this  ingredient  is  here  recommended  only 
in  cases  of  a  first  application  to  new  paintings,  and  just 
freed  from  white  of  egg  varnish. 

The  ethereous  essence  recommended  for  varnish 
js  that  distilled  slowly,  and  without  any  intermediate 
substance,  according  to  the  second  process  given  for 
its  rectification* 

Remarks* 

The  question  proposed  by  able  masters  respecting 
the  kind  of  varnish  proper  to  be  employed  for  paint* 
iags  lias  never  yet  been  determined*    Every  artist  hag 
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his  prejudices,  strengthened  by  example  or  usage,  and 
he  maintains  them  by  specious  arguments.  The  value* 
however,  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  works  of 
great  masters,  requires  stability  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  varnish  which  tends  to  ehibeilish  and 
preserve  works  of  genius* 

The  varnish  destined  for  this  use  ought  to  be  colour- 
less, if  possible,  that  it  may  communicate  no  foreign 
tint  to  the  tones  of  the  painting;  it  ought  to  unite 
pliability  tod  smoothness  to  the  most  perfect  transpa- 
rency, in  order  to  nourish  th$  colours  and  the  canvas. 
It  must  not,  however,  have  too  much  glazing*  as  the 
reflection  of  the  light  is  injurious  to  the  effect. 

Alcohol  renders  varnishes  too  dry  for  paintings,  as 
they  split  and  crack.  .Varnishes  composed  with  essen- 
tial oils,  which  have  too  much  body,  give  too  great 
thickness  to  the  coating,  so  that  they  cover,  or  impede 
the  effect  of  the  colours.  But  in  choosing  varnishes 
of  this  sort  one  of  the  most  requisite  qualities  is,  that 
the  composition  should  be  very  simple,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  resist  the  means  employed,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  substitute  a  new  coating  in  the  room  of  old 
varnish. 

•  These  considerations  have  induced  some  artists  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  object;  but  they  all  make 
a  mystery  of  the  means  they  employ  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect.  The  real  end  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  to 
the  varnish,  destined  for  painting,  pliability  and  soft- 
ness, without  being  too  solicitous  in  regard  to  what 
inay  add  to  its  consistence  or  its  solidity.    The  latter 
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quality  is  particularly  requisite  in  varnishes  which  are 
to  be  applied  to  articles  much  exposed  to  friction,  such 
as  boxes,  furniture*  &c.  - 

The  following  formula  I  have  employed  for  thirty 
years ;  and  the  varnish  resulting  from  it  has  been  ap- 
plied with  success  to  paintings  in  the  most  valuably 
collections  *. 

*  As  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  preservation  or  repairing  of 
paintings  is  of  great  importance  to  artists  and  amateurs,  the  follow- 
ing observations-  on  this  subject  will  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader : 

The  variety  of  varnishes,  often  destructive,  which  are  applied 
to  paintings,  occasions  some  complication  in  the/  means  employed 
to  remove  them  in  order  to  substitute  others  in  their  place. 

A  new  painting  has  often  no  other  covering  than  white  of  egg. 
This  varnish  is  of  the  simplest  kind :  it  consists  only  of  two  or  tliree 
ounces  of  weak  alcohol  (brandy),  in  which  a  gros  or  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  has  been  dissolved.  Thq 
white  of  egg,  with  the  sugar  reduced  to  the  state  of  powder,  is 
beat  up  with  the  alcohol,  and  the  varnish  is  then  applied  with  a 
very  soft  sponge  to  the  picture,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position* 
This  varnish,  if  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  of  garlic  be  mixed  with 
it,  or  if  the  vessel  in  which  the  white  of  egg  is  beat  up  be  only 
rubbed  with  it,  will  preserve  the  painting  from  being  dirtied  by 
flies. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  coating,  the  process  em- 
ployed is  as  simple  as  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  varnish.  A 
sponge  moistened  with  warm  water  is  drawn  over  the  surface  of 
the  picture  with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure.  A  kind  of  froth  Is 
then  formed,  which  must  be  washed  off  with  water;  and  thi* 
operation  is  repeated  till  no  more  froth  appear.  This  method  is 
sufficient  to  remove  not  only  white  of  egg  varnish,  but  also  that 
made  with  gum  arabic,  fish  glue,  or  any  other  matter  soluble  in 
water.    There  is  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehension  for  the 
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Second  species  of  varniih  of  the  same  genus,  for 

grinding  colours. 

No.  tffl. 

Take  New  g&llipot  erf  white  incdn&e  4  otlnte&r 
Mastic  2  ounces. 
Venice  turpentine  6  ounces* 
Pounded  glass  4  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  32  ounces, 

tolotirs;  becarase  the  w^er  has  no  action  on  the  ofl  with  which  the 
colours  have  been  riiixed. 

Great  masters  rarely  varnish  their  pictures  after  they  ate  finished: 
they  protect  their  tints  by  a  coating  of  white  of  egg,  and  do  not 
varnish  them  till  a  year  after,  when  the  colours  are  completely  dry. 
The  method  here  described  for  removing  this  coating  requires  card 
and  attention.  The  picture  Is  left  to  dry,  and  the  varnish  is  ap- 
plied with  precautions  which  are  well  known  to  all  real  artists. 

Afore  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  old  paintings.  Besides  var«* 
nlshes  on  which  alcohol  and  oil  produce  no  effect,  they  are  often 
spoilt  by  foreign  bodies,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  and 
which  resist  the  action  of  soap.  'Essence  of  turpentine  indeed  may 
remove  many  stains;  but  it  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of 
attacking  the  colours  and  softening*the  oil  which  gives  them  body. 
Olive  oil,  -and  also  butter,  may  be  substituted  in  its  stead  with  ad- 
vantage. These  two  fat  unctuous  bodies  do  not  attack  the  colours, 
or  at  least  produce  oft  them  a  very  slow  effect. 

Resin,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  old  varnishes,  gives  some 
hold  to  an  alkaline  solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of  potash  and 
eight  ounces  of  water.  This  is  a  method  very  much  used,  but  it 
requires  great  care.  If  the  alkali  removes  old  resins,  and  if  it  con- 
verts them  into  a  kind  of  soap,  it  exercises  a  similar  action  on  the 
colours,  or  rather  on  (tie  drying  otl  which  binds  the  colours  of  the 
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When  the  varnish  is  made  with  the  precautions 

already  indicated,  add  prepared  not  or  lihseed  oil  two 

ounces. 

.    Remarks. 

The  tiiattgrs  ground  with  this  vattiisff,  which  H 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Holland,  dry  more  slowly  % 
they  are  then  mixed  up  with  the  following  varnish,  i£ 
it  be  for  a  common  painting,  or  with  particular  vara 
Irishes  destined  for  colours  and  fbr  grounds.  In  try- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  colours*  I  shall  mentkat 

pointing.  Long  habit  and  the  eye  of  a  painter,  therefore^  are  ie» 
quired  to  judge  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  method. 

Very  pore  alcohol  is  a  powerful  agent,  not  only  in  removing 
oily  stains,  bat  also  those  resinous  substances  which  constitute 
varnishes;  and  it  is  not  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  alter- 
ing the  colours  mixed  with  prepared  oil.  It  will  exercise  no 
action  on  them,  unless  the  colours  have  been  mixed  with  oil  of  la- 
vender or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  oil  which  has  been  employed,  by  making  * 
trial  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  picture. 

In  general  it  is  proper  to  begin  the  cleaning  of  pictures  by  first 
drawing  a  sponge,  dipped  in  warm  water,  over  the  surface  of 
[hem:  if  the  motion  given  to  the  sponge  does  not  produce  froth* 
the  varnish  is  of  a  resinous  nature.  This  washing  is  often  suffi* 
dent  to  call  forth  the  colours,  and  restore  their  original  lustre. 

But  if  the  painting  is  covered  with  varnish  rendered  yellow  by 
time,  opAke,  and  which  absorbs  the  colours,  place  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;  and  having  poured  pure  alcohol  over  it,  keep  it 
moistened  in  this  manner  for  some  minutes  without  employing 
friction.  If  cold  water  be  then  applied  to  the  surface,  it  will  re- 
move the  alcohol,  and  the  portion  of  resin  which  has  been  dissolved 
or  softened.  But  care  must  be  taken  pot  to  use  friction,  for  fear 
of  attacking  the  ground.  When  the  surface  is  dry,  the  operatic* 
is  renewed  until  the  varnish  is  entirely  removed. 
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the  species  of  varnish  which  ought  to  be  employed  m 
grinding  them  and  in  mixing  them  up. 

Watin  substitutes  in  the  room  of  the  Dutch  varnish, 
which  is  commonly  employed  for  grinding  colours,  a 
composition:  which  appears  to  me  to  be  too  much 
charged  with  ingredients.  Essence  can  scarcely  dissolve 
the  half  of  them.  The  rest  forms  a  residuum  which  is 
mere  loss*. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  painting  is  covered  with  a  varnish 
composed  of  fat  oil  and  insoluble  resin,  such  as  copal.  In  this 
case  the  attempt  must  be  abandoned,  because  the  purest  alcohol  as 
well  as  leys  will  produce  no  effect.  Even  essential  oils>  which 
might  seem  proper  on  such  occasions,  would  only  whiten  the  sur- 
face of  the  varnish  and  intercept  the  light,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
^colours. 

However,  if  the  picture  be  of  great  value,  and  seems  worth  the 
expense,  ether  may  be  substituted  with  success  in  the  room  of  the 
substances  before  mentioned.  The  property  I  discovered  in  this 
liquor  of  dissolving  copal  is  an  evidence  in  its  favour,  as  being  fit 
lor  the  purpose  in  question.  To  this  property  it  unites  another  no 
less  essential,  namely,  that  of  not  attacking  the  drying  oil  by 
Which  the  colours  are  bound.  This  method  is  expensive,  if  the 
proper  kind  of  ether  be  employed ;  but  the  loss  occasioned  by  its 
evaporation  may  in  some  measure  be  prevented,  if  a  cloth  dipped 
in  ether  be  applied  to  the  canvas,  and  pressed  closely  down  with  a 
metallic  plate  or  piece  of  glass. 

When  a  picture  is  dirtied  with  smoke  and  dust,  a  sponge  dipped 
in  ox  gall  drawn  over  it  will  restore  its  original  splendour.  If  k 
has  not  been  varnished,  it  will  revive  the  brightness  of  the  colours, 
provided  it  be  gently  rubbed;  and  in  this  manner  it  may  be  pre- 
pared for  receiving  varnish. 

Flies  also  dirty  paintings,  and  render  i|  necessary  to  wash  then* 
frequently.  This  operation  is  troublesome,  and  attended  with 
danger.     Some  assert  that  the  odour  of  laurel  oil,  which  though 

*  See  his  Art  of  making  Varnish,  edit,  of  .1 J73L 
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Third  species  of  the  same  genus.    Famish  proper  I* 
be  employed  in  mixing  up  colours  for  grounds* 

No.  XIV. 

Take  Gallipot  or  white  incense  12  ounces. 
White  glass  pounded  5  ounces. 
Venice  turpentine  2  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  32  ounces. 
Make  the  varnish  after  the  white  incense  has  been 
pounded  with  the  glass. 

very  pleasant,  is  disagreeable  to  those  insects,  and  drives  them  from 
apartments  in  which  it  is  kept.  As  it  is  of  a  solid  consistence,  it  may 
be  easily  employed.  Some  of  it  put  into,  tin-plate  boxes  might  be 
placed  on  the  cornices  of  rooms  containing  pictures  worthy  of 
being  preserved  from  their  approach. 

Varnishes  made  with  essence  keep  much  longer  In  a  mass  than 
those  made  with  alcohol.  They  even  improve  by  not  being  imme-  . 
diately  applied.  My  method  is  to  expose  them  in  a  place  well 
lighted,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  space 
of  some  months  they  become  thick,  and  acquire  an  oily  consist- 
ence, which  renders  the  application  of  them  much  more  advan- 
tageous. 

If  the  varnish  I  have  here  mentioned  be  applied  to  a  picture 
when  newly  prepared,  the  essence  speedily  makes  its  way  to  the 
colours  of  the  painting,  if  it  has  not  been  before  varnished,  and  the 
application  of  it  is  less  economical  than  if  it  were  a  yean  old.  It 
will  be  proper,  in  particular,  not  to  apply  the  coatings  too  soon 
after  each  other,  especially  if  the  picture  has  been  newly  painted. 
I  have  known  amateurs  who  applied  three  coatings  of  varnish  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In  this  case,  the  first  coating 
serves  as  a  vehicle  to  the  second,  which  loses  itself  in  part  in  the 
first :  by  these  means  an  uneven  surface  is  formed,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  third  is  rendered  necessary.  But  if  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  days  be  l^eft  after  the  application  of  the  first  coaling,  the 
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Remarks. 

i 

Some  authors  recommend  mastic  or  sandarac  id  the 
room  of  gallipot ;  but  the  varnish  is  neither  more  beau- 
tiful new  more  durable.  When  the  colour  is  ground 
with  the  varnish  No.  XIII.,  and  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
which  if  too  thick  is  thinned  with  a  little  essence,  and 
which  is  applied  immediately,  and  without  any  sizing, 
to  boxes  and  other  articles,  the  coatings  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  the  blows  of  a  mallet.  But  if 
the  varnish  be  applied  to  a  sized  colour,  it  must  be 
Covered  with  a  varnish  of  the  first  or  second  genus* 

fourth  species  of  the  same  genus.  Changing  var- 
nish of  a  less  drying  quality  than  the  species  jVo.  X+ 
And  applicable  to  metaU 

No.  IV. 

Take  Seed  lac  4  ounces. 

Sandarac  or  mastic  4  ounces. 

Dragon's  blood  -J-  ounce. 

Terra  merita  V  _      ,   ^ 

^  >of  each  36  grams. 

Gum  guttae    J 

Pounded  glass  5  ounces. 

Clear  turpentine  2  ounces. 

Essence  of  turpentine  32  ounces. 

fesinous  part  of  the  varnish,  which  has  acquired  consistence,  in* 

* 

corporate*  with  the  colours  of  the  picture,  and  is  capable  of  en* 
during  the  impression  of  a  second  coating,  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  painting  brilliancy,  and  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of 
moisture  and  of  time;  ' 
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Extract  by  infusion  the  tincture  of  die  colouring  sub- 
stances ;  and  thai  add  the  resinous  bodies  according  to 
the  prescription  given  for  No.  L 

Remarks. 

Vjaraffihes  of  this  kind  are  called  changing ;  because 
when  applied  to  metals,  such  as  copper,  brass,  or  ham- 
jnered  tin,  or  to  wooden  bcvxes  and  other  furniture, 
they  communicate  to  them  a  more  agreeable  colour* 
Besides,  by  their  contact  with  the  common  metals  they 
acquire  a  lustre  which  approaches  that  of  the  precio^ 
metals,  nod  to  which,  in  .consequence  of  peculiar  in- 
trinsic qualities  or  <ertain  laws  of  convention,  a  much 
greater  value  is  attached.  It  is  by  means  of  th$se 
changing  varnishes  that  artists  are  able  to  .communicate 
-to  thin  ieavestof  silver  and  copper  thpss  shining  colour 
observed  on  foils.  This  .product  of  industry  becomas 
a  source  qf  prosperity  to  the  manufacturers  of  buttons 
and  works  formed  with  foil,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
jeweller  contributes  with  so  much  success  to  produce 
that  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  which  doubles  the 
bistre  and  sparkling  quality  of  precious  stories. 

It  is  to  varnish  of  this  kind  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  manufactory  of  gilt  leather,  which,  taking  refuge  in 
England y  has  giveixpiace  to  that  of  papier  mache,  which 
.is  employed  for  the  decoration  of  palaces,  theatres,  &c. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is'by  the  effect  of  a  foreign  tint 
obtained  from  the  colouring  part  of  saffron,  that  the 
scales  of  silver  disseminated  in  confection  {Fhyacintfye 
reflect  a  beautiful  gold  colour. 
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The  colours  transmitted  by  different  colouring  Sub* 
stances  require  tones  suited  to  the  objects  for  whkh  they 
are  destined.  The  artist  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary 
them  at  pleasure.  The  addition  of  anatto  to  the  mix- 
ture of  dragon's  blood,  saffron,  &c.  or  some  changes 
in  the  doses  of  the  more  colouring  bodies,  will  easily 
lead  to  the  modifications  intended  to  be  made  in  co- 
lours. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  limited  for- 
mulae. 

There  is  one  very  simple  method  by  which  artists  may 
be  enabled  to  obtain  all  the  different  tints  they  require. 
Infuse  separately  4  ounces  of  gum  guttae  in  32  ounces 
of  essence  of  turpentine*  and  4  ounces  of  dragon's 
blood  and  an  ounce  of  anatto  ateo  in  separate  doges  of 
essence.  These  infusions  may  be  easily  made  in  the 
sun.  After  fifteen  days  exposure,  pour  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  these  liquofs  into  a  flask>  and  by  varying  the 
doses  you  will  obtain  different  shades  of-  colour. 

These  infusions  may  be  employed  also  for  changing 
alcoholic  varniehes ;  but  in  this  case  the  use  of  saffron 
as  well  as  that  of  red  sandal  wood,  which  does  not 
succeed  with  essence,  will  soon  give  the  tone  neces- 
sary for  imitating  with  other  tinctures  the  colour  of 
gold.  The  fat  golden  varnish  already  described  aC* 
quires  its  colour  from  a  similar  mixture  of  tinctures. 

This  genus  of  less  drying  varnishes  admits  also  an- 
ther species,  which  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
fat  varnishes,  and  which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  mordants. 
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Fifth  species  of  the  same  genus.    Famish  distinguished 

by  the  name  of  mordant. 

No.  XVI. 

Take  Mastic  1  ounce. 

Gum  sandarac  1  ounce. 
Gum  guttae  4-  ounce. 
Turpentine  -J-  ounce. 
Essence  of  turpentine  6  ounces. 

Remarks. 

Some  of  the  artists  who  make  use  of  mordants  sub- 
stitute for  the  turpentine  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of 
lavender,  which  renders  this  composition  still  less 
drying. 

'  In  general,  the  composition  of  mordants  admits  of 
modifications,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  they  are  destined.  The  application  of  them, 
however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  gold.  When  it  is  re- 
quired to  fill  up  a  design  with  gold  leaf  on  any  ground 
whatever,  the  composition  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
means  of  union  between  the  metal  and  the  ground 
ought  to  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  fluid ;  because 
both  these  circumstances  are  equally  injurious  to  deli- 
cacy in  the  strokes :  it  will  be  requisite  also  that  the 
composition  should  not  dry  till  the  artist  has  completed 
his  design. 

Besides,  many  artists  never  make  use  of  prepared 
mordants.  They  substitute  in  their  stead  an  extem- 
pore mixture,  which  they  correct  at  pleasure. 
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Some  prepare  their  mordant  with  Jew's  pitch  and 
jhrying  oil  difotfed  wjth  essence  of  turpentine.  They 
employ  it  for  giWwg  paje  gold,  or  for  bronzing. 

Other  artists  imitate  the  Chinese,  and  mix  with 
their  mordants  colours  proper  for  assisting  the  tone 
which  they  are  desirous  of  giving  to  die  gold,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  &c* 

Others  employ  merely  tjie  fat  varnish  of  the  fifth 
genus,  No.  XXL,  to  which  theya^d  a  little  red  oxide 
of  lead  (minium). 

Others  make  use  of  thick  glue,  m  which  they  dissolve 

a  little  honey.   This  is  what  they  call  batture.   When 

.they  are  .desirous  qf  heightening  the  colour  of  the  gold 

\they  employ  this  .glue,  to  which  the  gold  Leaf  adheres 

jexceedingly  .well. 

Every  artist  makes  a  mystery  of  his  composition,    f. 
\present  ;miqe  because  i#  qualities  appear  to  me  to  be 
iit  for  every  kiml  of  application,  ^nd  in  p^ticular  fcfr 
that  to  >in«ttds. 

Expose. toiled  oil  to  ?i  tfrong  hapt  in  a  pan :  when  ft 
iblack  £moke  is  di^epg^ged  j^om  it,  $$t  ,it(qniire,  anjl 
.extinguish  it  a  few  mqH>ents  after  by  putting  on  tlje 
caver  of  the  pan.  Then  pqjir,  the  matter,  stjll  warm, 
into  a  heated  bottle,  ai^add  to  it  p>  lj \ tie  essence  q£ 
turpentine. 

This  mordant. cjrws  very  spsedjly ;  it, has  body ^  and 
adheres; to,  and  strongly, retains,, gold  I^^hen  a^jied 
to  wood,  metals,  and  other  substances. 

These  examples  are, $ufligient  to sho^r  U)e  nature  pf  the 
varnish es.which  compose  the  t&r$l  geny|«  The  ff$q$r- 
4 
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hag  geftus  vtfll  make  the  ropter  acquainted  with  others 
tohich  have  still  more  solidity. 

Under  the  head  No.  XXVj  'will  be  found  another 
mordant,  still  fatter,  with  which  brown  colours  may  be 
mixed* 

'FOURTH  fcENUSL 

CoPal  varnishes  made  with  ether  And  essekcS 

of  turpent ine. 

Preliminary  observations*    ' 

The  distinction  which  may  be  established  between 
those  compositions  of  varnish  which  constitute  the 
three  preceding  genera,  is  facilitated  by  various  const* 
deratioils.  The  dry  nature  of  the  resins  which  font 
the  basis  of  them,  and  their  friability,  evidently  an* 
jounce  that  solidity  is  not  one  of  their  inherent  qualities* 
The  merit,  indeed,  of  the  most  of  these  composition* 
Seems  to  be  confined  to  their  drying  quality  and  t<* 
their  brilliancy.  The  two  following  genera  will  unite 
to  these  first  characters  consistence  and  solidity* 

Copal,  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  this  fourth  genus, 
teems  to  trace  out  an  intermediate  line  between  all  the 
genera  of  varnish.  The  particular  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance,  which  unites  solidity  to  transparency,  and  the 
property  I  have  found  it  to  possess  of  entering  readily 
into  solution,  in  a  mean  temperature,  or  a  temperature 
approaching  that  of  boiling  water,  are  so  many  cha- 
racters which  destine  it  to  collect  in  varnish  all  the 
qualities  which  are  sought  for  in  this  kind  of  conv 
position, ' 
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to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  mouth  of  the 
flask.  The  attraction  of  fine  iron  filings,  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  presence  of  an  artificial  magnet,  will  give 
to  persons  acquainted  with  magnetic  effects  a  perfect 
idea  of  this  phenomenon* 

When  copal  is  presented  to  ether  in  small  portions, 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  powder  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom assumes  the  form  of  a  small  mass,  the  volume  of 
which  decreases  in  a  very  sensible  manner:  under  these 
circumstances  it  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  as  a  bit 
of  sugar  in  cold  water,  except  the  bubbles  of  air  dis- 
engaged from  the  sugar,  and  which  are  not  produced 
from  copal. 

Copal  without  colour,  or  very  little  coloured,  passes 
more  slowly  and  in  less  quantity  into  ether.  Copal 
very  much  of  an  ambery  nature  was  that  which  ap- 
peared  to  me  to  succeed  best. 

According  to  the  observations  which  I  made,  the 
largest  quantity  of  copal  united  to  ether  may  be  a 
fourth^  and  the  least  a  fifth.  The  use  of  copal  varnish . 
made  with  ether  seems,  by  the  expense  attending  it,  to 
be  confined  to  repairing  those  accidents  which  fre- 
quently  happen  to  the  enamel  of  toys,  as  it  will  supply 
the  place  of  glass  to  the  coloured  varnishes  employed 
for  mending  fractures,  or  to  restoring  the  smooth  surface! 
of  paintings  which  have  been  cracked  and  shattered. 

The  great  volatility  of  ether,  and  in  particular  its 
high  price,  do  not  allow  the  application  of  this  varnish 
to  be  recommended  but  for  the  purposes  here  indicated. 
I  have  seen  it  applied  to  wood  with  complete  success, 
and  the  glaring  it  produced  united  lustre  to  selicUty. 
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In  consequence  of  the  too  speedy  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  it  often  boils  under  the  brush.  I  found  means, 
however,  to  retard  its  evaporation  by  spreading  over 
die  wood  a  slight  stratum  of  essential  oil  of  rosemary, 
or  lavender,  or  even  of  turpentine,  which  I  afterwards 
removed  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag :  what  remained  was 
sufficient  to  retard  the  evaporatipn  of  the  ether. 

Second  species*     CopaL  varnish  with  essence  of 

turpentine* 

No.  XVIII.- 

m 

Take  Copal  of  an  amber  colour  and  in  powder  l£ 
ounce. 
Essence  of  turpentine  8  ounces* 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  essence  ought  to  be  seven 
grps,  and  from  SO  to  32  grains  in  a  flask  containing 
aa  ounce  of  distilled  water  ;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
bring  at  5©°. 

Expose  the  essence  to  a  balneum  maris*,  in  a  widd» 
mouthed  matrass  with  a  short  neck :  as  soon  as  the 
.water  of  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  throw  into  thfe  essence 
;a  large  pinch  of  copal  powder,  and  keep  the  matrass 
in  a  .state  of  circular  motion.  When  die  powder  is 
incorporated  with  the  essence  add  new  doses  of  it ;  and 
continue  in  this  manner  till  you  observe  that  there  is 
formed  an  insoluble  deposit.  Then  take  the  matrass 
from  the  bath,  and  leave  it  at  rest  for  some  days.  Draw 
efl>the  clear  varnish,  and  filter  it  through  cotton. 


1,3 
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,  .1       ■     "    ''    .  -  *  '     :f 

*       [Remarks^ 

At  Che  mpmetit  when  the  first  portion  of.  the  copal 
,ie  throwri:into  the  essence,  if  the  powder  precipitate 
>  itself  uh(J<Jr  the  form -of  .lumps,  it  is  needless  to  proceed 
any  further.  This  effect  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
the  essence  d0es  not  jfcaa&es  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
centration, or  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  dephleg- 
mated  (deprived  of  water). .  Exposure  to  the  sun,  em- 
ploying the  same  matrass,  to  which  a  cork  stopper 
ought  to  be  added,  will  give  it  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  solution  of  the  copal.  This  effect  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  disappearance  of  the  portion  of  copal 
already  put  into  it. 

The  excipient  wh}ch  I  propose  to  apply  to  copal, 
without  any  intermediate  substance,  is  by  most  artists 
considered  as  entirely  destitute  of  energy.  Some  che- 
mists have  given  a  contrary  opinion,  and  I  profess 
myself  to  be  one  of  that  number. .  I  shall  collect  under 
one  point  of  view,  and  consequently  in  a  particular 
.c^t§r,:;th^  '$gperiments  I  made  to  decide  this  ques- 
^<wv  .^lu^h  relates  to  the  solubility  or  insolubility  df 
copal  ^.essence*  The  results  appear  to  me  more  in- 
,  tere$tipg,  ps  they  are  not  confined  to  this  single  fact. 
They  conducted  me  indeed  to  a  series  of  observations 
•which  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work. 

Tq  ptyain  this  varnish  colourless,  it  will  be  proper  to 
rectify  the  essence  of  the  .shops,  which  is  often  highly 
coloured,  and  tq  giye  it  the  necessary  density  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  bottles,  closed  with  cork  stoppers, 
leaving  an  interval  of  some  inches  between  the  stopper 
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and  the  surface  -of  the  liquid.     A  few  months  are  thus 

sufficient  tcflcommunicate  to  it  the'  required  qualities. 

Besides,  the  essence  of  the  shops  is  rarely  possessed  of 

that  state  of  consistence,  without  having  at  the  same 

time  a  strong  amber  colour. 

The  varnish  resulting  from  the  solution  of  copal  in 
essence,  brought  to  such  a  state  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  solution,  is  exceedingly  durable  and  bril- 
liant. It  resists  the  shock  of  hard  bodies  much  better 
than  die  enamel  of  toys,  which  often  becomes  scratched 
and*  whitened  by  the  impression  of  repeated  friction;  it 
is  susceptible  also  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  applied  with 
the  greatest  success  to  philosophical  instruments,  and. 
the  paintings  with  which  vessels  and  other  uteaak  of 
»ecal  are  decorated, 

fVrd  species.     Copal  varnish,  made  with  essence  by 
;  means  of  an  intermediate  substance. 

No.  XIX. 


T 


'"'  s      Take  Copal  in  powder  1  ounce. 

Essential  oil  of  lavender  2  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  6  ounces. 

.Put  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  into  a  matrass  of  al 
proper  size,  placed  on  a  sand  bath  heated  by  an  Ar- 
gand's  lamp,  or  over  a  moderate  coal  fire.  Add  to 
the  oil  while  very  warm,  and  at  several  times,  the 
copal  powder,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  stick  of  white 
wood  rounded  at  the  end*  .When  the  copal  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  add  at  tjiree  different -times  the  es- 
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sence  almost  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  keep  conti* 
jnially  stirring  die  mixture.  When  th<*  solution  is 
completed,  the  result  will  be  a  varnish  of  a  gold  colour, 
exceedingly  durable  and  brilliant,  but  less  dryjng  than 
the  preceding. 

Remarks. 

This  method  may  have  some  advantage  over  the  pre* 
ceding,  in  case  essence  of  a  proper  specific  quality,  and 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  can  be  procured. 

Essence,  whatever  be  the  state  of  its  specific  gravity, 
is  capable  in  this  particular  case  to  dissolve  copal,  and 
so  also  is  alcohol.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by  a  very 
simple  experiment,  which  requires  no  great  apparatus. 

Put  essential  oil  of  lavender  into  a  table  spoon,  and 
heat  it  by  placing  it  over  a  chaffing-dish.  When  it  it 
almost  in  a  state  of  ebullition  add  a  pinch  of  copal  in 
ppwder.  Facilitate  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  straw ; 
and  when  tjie  copal  has  disappeared,  add  a  new  dose  till 
the  oil  refuses  to  receive  any  more.  Pour  the  solution 
into  a  phial  containing  boiling  alcohol,  and  stir  the 
mixture,  keeping  it  always  at  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature. The  alcohol  will  soon  seize  upon  both  these 
substances,  The  alcohol  employed  in  this  experiment 
must  be  pure;  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  prater, 
foreign  to  its  composition,  would  precipitate  the  copal, 
which  would  then  unite  into  a  mass. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  often  depends  on  a 
dexterity,  which  may  easily  be  acquired  by  persons  ac-r 
customed  to  such  operations. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  cpnipleting  th&  experiment 
without  changing  the  vessel}  that  is  to  say,  if  you  em, 
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ploy  a  metallic  vessel  capable  of  containing  the  alcohol 
added  to  the  oily  solution  of  copal,  a  part  only  of  the 
boiling  alcohol  must  be  poured  in,  stirring  the  mixture 
wkh  the  stick.  The  copal,  which  forms  itself  into  a 
jball,  soon  enters  info  the  vehicle.  This  circumstance 
j&llows  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  to  be  added,  without 
the  least  fear  of  any  precipitation, 

It  ni»y  be  readily  perceived  that  this  varnish  belongs 
to  the  second  £&&?,  which  comprehends  the  less  drying 
spirit  varnishes,  I  Jitfroduce  it  here,  mgrely  to  serve  as 
a  new  proof  of  the  existence  of  processes  capable  of  ef- 
fecting a  complete  solution  of  copal  in  the  different 
liquids  commonly  employed  in  the  composition  of  v^v 
nishes.  If  stronger  (loses  were  employed  in  this  process, 
the  varnish-alembic,  which  \  shall  describe  in  (he  fol« 
lowpig  chapter,  would  he  exceedingly  proper. 


F&urth  species.  Copal  vqrmh  hy  an  intermediate 
tybstance,  according  to  &  method  given  in,  the 
Journal  de  Physique, 

Take  Copal  4  ounces-  ; , 

Glegr  turpept&ie  1  ounce. 

Put  the  copal,  coarsely  pulverized,  into  3.  varnish 
pot,  and  give  it  the  form  pf  a  pyramid,  which  must  be 
covered  with  turpentine,  Shut  the  vessel  closely,  and, 
placing  it  over  a  gende  fire,  increase  the  heat  gradually 
that  it  may  not  attack  the  copal.  As  ^°on  as  the  mat- 
ter is  well  liquefied,  pour  it  upop  a  plate  of  copper, 
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and  when  it  has  resumed  its  •consistence  reduce  it  to 

* 

powder.  .\ 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  this  powder  into  a  matrass  with 
four  ounces  of  the  essence  of  turpentine,  tod  stir  the 
mixture  till  the  solid  matter  is  entirely  dissolved* 

Remarks. 

This  varnish  is  coloured,  and  has.  no  advantage  over 
that  of  No.  X  VIIL  The  turpentine,  which  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  has  undergone  a  commencement  of  deconp 
position,  even  before  the  copal  has  entered  into  a, state 
of  liquefaction,  contributes  greatly  to  give  it  this  colouri 
in  this  respect  it  is  hot  better  than  No.  XIX-  It  is 
even  inferior  to  it,  v  •       '  *■  '     r 
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Fifth  species.  Copdl  varnish  by  the 'iridium  of  cam* 
phor  and  essential  oil  of  lavender,  destined  for 
articles*  tvhich  require  durability,  pliablepess^and 
transparency ;  such  "as  the  varnished  wire'  gauze 
used  in  ships  instead  of  glass.   ,n  \;  I     * 

N*.  XiK 

Take  Pulverized  copal  2  ounces. 

Essential  oiT  of  lavender  6  oiinces. 

Camphor  -J.  of  an  ounce. 

Essence  of  turpentine  a  sufficient  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  consistence  required  to.  be 
given  to  the  varnish, 

■ 

Put  into  a  phial  of  thin  glass,  or  into  a  small  matrass, 
the  essential  oil  of  lavender  and  the  camphor;  and; 
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place  the  mixture  on  a  moderately  open  fire,  to  bring 
the  oil  and  the  camphor  to  a  slight  state  of  ebullitioft. 
Th&i  :add  the  copal  powder  in  small  portions,  •which, 
must  be  renewed  a$  they  disappear  in  the  liquid.  Favour 
1  the  solution  by  continually  stirring  it  with  a  stick  6f 
white  wood ;  and  when  the. copal  is  incorporated  with 
the  oil,  add  the  essence  of  turpentine  boiling;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  pour  in  at  first  only  a  small  portion. 
An  inverse  method  might  be-  followed,  by  pouring 

■ 

the  essential  oil  caiftphorated  arid  boiling  on  the  copal, 
'  liquefied  separately  in  the  matrass ;  but  this  method 
*  requires  more  practice.     Besides,  it  would  give  to  the 
varnish  a  darker  colour. 

This  varnish  is  little  coloured;  and  by  re^t  it  acquires 
a  transparency  which,  united  to  the*  solidity  observed 
in  almost  every  kind  of  copal  varnish,  renders  it  fit  to 
'be  applied  with  great  success  in  many  cases,  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  ingenious  invention  of  substituting  var- 
nished metallic  gauz£4fc  the  room  of  Muscovy  talc,  a 
kind  of  mica  in  large'  laminae,  used  for  the  cabin 
windows  of  ships,  as  {presenting  more  resistance  to  the 
concussion  of  the  air  during  the  firing  of  the  guns. 

Vartished  metallie  gauze  of  this  kind  is  manufactured, 

f  • 

I  believe,  at  Rouen, :  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  1 

All  these  attempts,  •  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  find  the  means  of  making  copal  unite  with  any 
liquid,  without  having  recourse  to  the  influence  of  too 
high  a' temperature,  which  might  alter  the  principles  of 
its  composition,  seem  to  point  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
art,  without  destroying  the  hope  of  obtaining  complete 
success.     The  pliableriess  and  tenacity  observed  in  this 
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angular  substance,  when  subjected  to  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, give  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  rival  that 
which  constitutes  the  Chinese  varnish,  provided  the 
solution  of  it  can  be  rendered  easy,  and  secure  from 
those  alterations  which  take  place  during  the  Common 
operation.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  different  inter- 
mediate substances,  hitherto  employed,  have  been  at- 
tended with  complete  success,  or  at  least  such  success 
as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  further  researches. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  simpler  method,  I  must  here 
offer  some  observations  and  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  intermediate  substances,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  camphor,  or  the  solution  of  copstl  in 
alcohol.  Though  this  object  relates  chiefly  to  var- 
nishes of  the  first  genus,  it  seems  connected  with  th^t 
pf  which  we  here  treat,  and  adipits  of  this  transposition. 

The  camphor  which  I  have  employed  for  thirty 
years,  as  a  medium  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  resin  in 
the  composition  of  varnish  destined  for  valuable  paint- 
ings #,  might  he  applied  in  my  process  in  doses  of  from 
24  to  SO  grains  for  every  ounce  pf  the  oil  of  lavender. 
It  has  indeed  the  singular  property  of  altering  the  con- 
sistence of  the  driest  resins,  and  of  rendering  them  soft. 
In  this  union,  which  appears  to  b?»  intimate,  the  cam* 
phor  itself  loses  the  character  which  distinguishes  it 
from  an  essential  oil,  that  is  to  say,  dryness.  Apothe- 
caries have  every  day  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this 
fact,  when  they  prescribe  a  mixture  of  camphor  in 
plasters  the  base  of  which  is  resinous.  It  softens  them 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the 

*  S<*  No.  XJI, 
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consistence  of  plaster,  if  the  dose  be  carried  beyond  60 
or  40  grains  for  each  ounce  of  resin. 

_  i 

Mr.  Timothy  Sheldrake  mentions  camphor  as  a  me* 
dium  for  dissolving  copal  in  essence  and  alcohol,  lie 
gnres  also  another  process,  in  which  ammonia  (volatile 
alkaline  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac),  in  the  proportion  of 
an  eighth  part  of  the  essence  employed,  is  substituted 
in  the  room  of  camphor  #. 

Experiment  I. 
Of  the  three  processes  which  he  describes  I  repeated 
two;  those  which  regard  the  solution  of  copal  in  essence 
and  in  alcohol  by  a  mixture  of  camphor.  That  with 
essence  did  not  succeed.  The  author  himself  announces  • 
that  he  always  failed,  except  when  he  obtained  the  e&» 
sence  from  Apotheearies'-hall.  It  appears  that  this 
essence  had  by  chance  all  those  essdntial  qualities  which 
we  endeavour  to  give  it  by  time,  and  still  more  speedily 
by  the  influence  of  light. 

Experiment  IT. 
The  same  experiment  repeated  with  pure  alcohol 
was  attended  with  too  little  success  to  make  the 
result  be  considered  as  a  varnish.  The  alcohol  ap- 
peared milky,  and  the  copal  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  a  mass  which  did  not  seem  to  have  de- 
creased in  volume.  Next  mohiing  the  interposed  part 
of  the  copal,  which  altered  the  limpidity  of  the  alcohol, 
was  precipitated,  and  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
The  process  I  have  described  for  spirituous  tincture  of 
amber  would  give  more  hopes  of  success,  without  any 
intermediate  substance. 

:  *  See  Bibliotiieque  Britanfiique,  vol.  xiti. 
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i .  Iri  regard  to  the  means  proposed  by  thfe  medium  of 
ammonia,  the  saline  nature  of  that  liquid,  if  the  pro* 
cess  succeeds,  wiH  not  admit  of  the  product  being 
pitted  ia  the  class  of  varnishes  destined  for  delicate 
painting.  It  is  a  kind  of  saponaceous*-  compound,  the  > 
use  of  which  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  suet;  cases. . 

Experiment  III.      l 

Another  process  in  which  the  dose  of  camphor  em* 
ployed  as  the  means,  of  union  j&  much  greater  than 
ia  the  two  preceding  processes,  may  be  found  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  author  says,  that 
by  making  it  equal  to  that  of  the  copal,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  will  dissolve  in  the  alcohol.  Though  this 
quantity  pf  camphor  appears  to  me  to  be  far  too  great: 
to  render  the  solution  of  the  copal  applicable  to  cases 
lyhich  require  the  .use  of  varnish,  I  followed  the  process 
exactly. 

I  triturated  forty  grains  of  camphor  with  as  much 
amber-coloured  copal.  I  employed  the  same  for  all  my 
experiments.  I  put  this  powder  into  two  ounces  of 
alcohol  of  the  first  quality,  stirred  it  strongly  for  a 
minute,  and  then  placed  it  on  a  fire  of  very  hot  cinders, 
continuing  to  stir  it*  The  liquid  soon  boiled,  notwith- 
standing the  state  of  agitation  in  wliich  I  kept  it,  to ' 
prevent  the  resin  from  adhering  to  the  glass.  I  enter- 
tained no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  alcohol 
over  the  camphor,  though  the  intimate  union  which  it, 
enters  into,  in  this  case,  prevents  a  complete  solution., 
The  case  was  not  t&e  same  with  the  copal ;  the  solution 
of  which,  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  liquid, 
seemed  to  me  very  problematical.  It  was  indeed  pre. 
cipitatcd,  and  produced  a  small  mass,  which  adhered 
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to  the  glass.  On  decanting  the  liquid,  which  had  a 
milky  appearance,  I  was  able  to  .separate  the  copal, 
which,  though* it  retained  a  soft  consistence,  adhered 
very  little  to  the  metallic  spatula.  This  matter,  when 
dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  weighed  still  twenty-three  grains* 
and  appeared  to  me  as  dry  as  common  copal. 

The  decanted  liquor .  retained  for  some  days  its  ne- 
bulous appearance,  notwithstanding  the  first  separation 
of  the  resinous  parts  interposed.  The  vessel  at  length 
was  incrusted  with  a  thin  coating  of  copal ;  but  I  neg- 
lected to  ascertain  the  quantity. 

Though  this  camphorated  liquor  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  varnish,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  on  a  pie<;e  of  card,  which  had  already  re- 
ceived two  coatings  of  fish  glue.  Three  successive 
strata  of  camphorated  liquor  gave  jio  satisfactory  re- 
sult ;  in  a  word,  it  was  not  a  varnish. 

Experiment*  IV. 
Being  convinced  by  preceding  researches  respect- 
ing the  differences  observed  in  experiments  of  this 
kind,  when  different  specimens  of  copal  are  em- 
ployed, I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  my  doubts  by 
changing  the  copal.  I  therefore  repeated  the  expert 
ment  with  specimens  almost  colourless,  and  of  the 
greatest  purity.  I  observed  a  difference  at  the  very 
moment  of  mixture.  The  resin  was  perfectly  diluted; 
and  its  state  of  division  between  the  moleculae  of  the 
liquid  was  such,  that  the  rotary  motion  I  maintained 
gave  to  the  whole  a  clouded  appearance.  The  kind  of 
threads  which  circulated  in  the  mass  did  not  fall  down; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  phenomenon,  which  I  always 
considered  as  very  favourable  to  solution,  and  the  nio- 
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tion  I  communicated  to  the  vessel  and  that  tfccasidneiJ 
by  ebullition,  the  resin  united  itself  under  the  form  of 
fibres,  which  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  •  The 
precipitated  copal  when  properly  dried  weighed  ten 
grains.  The  liquid  retained  opacity,  and  some  days 
after  there  was  formed  a  sediment  around  the  vessel, 
as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  Stilly  however,  it  did 
not  form  varnish,  though  it  contained  mote  copal  thad 
that  of  the  third  experiment.  But  it  presents  us  with 
a  new  fact,  which  may  be  turned  to  advantage. 

Experiment  V. 
What  I  had  done  rendered  it  necessafy  for  ifee  to 
try  the  union  of  camphor  with  the  brown  copal,  mat* 
ing  use  of  an  oily  excipient,  which  hitherto  had  apn 
peared  to  me  the  properest  for  succeeding  trith  this? 
variety  of  copal.  I  therefore  mixed  twenty-four  grtins' 
of  copal  with  as  much  camphor,  and  formed  it  into  a 
paste,  which  I  treated  with  ail  ounce  of  the  common 
essence  of  turpentine.  I  produced  from  k  a  small 
,mass,  which,  after  exposure  to  the  sun  for  twenty  days, 
still  retained  pliableness,  and  an  elasticity  which  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  caoutchouc.  In  this  state  it 
weighed  twenty-four  grains*  This  result,  which  I  veri- 
fied on  several  other  occasions,  furnishes  perhaps  a  key 
to  one  of  the  processes  employed  by  some  of  the  minersr 
in  Ducal  Prussia,  to'  give  different  colours  to  amber, 
and  to  render  it  elastic.  The  intimate  union  which 
takes  place  between  the  parts  of  the  camphor,  th6 
copal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  is,  no  doubt,  alone 
capable  to  explain  this  state  of  consistence.  In  a  worc^ 
this  union  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as,  to 
'wetfkjen  in  these  two  substances  those  properties  bf 
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which  they  are  best  characterized :  the  extreme  vola- 
tility of  the  camphor,  and  the  consistence  of  the  copal. 
Six  months  after,  this  small  mass,  left  in  a  window  and 
exposied  to  the  sun  for  some  hours  every  day,  still  re- 
tained  a  pretty  solid  nucleus,  of  a  brilliant  and  vitreous 
fracture,  but  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  the  introduction 
irito  it  of  a  needle*  This  nucleus  was  incrusted  in  a 
spongy,  friable  matter  of  a  grayish  colour*  The  crust 
formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole  mass. 

Experiment  VL 

The  same  dose  of  camphor  and  of  colourless  copal, 
treated  with  the  same  quantity  of  essence,  disappeared 
almost  entirely  a  few  moments  after  its  mixture.  In 
this  case  the  liquor  exhibited  all  the  characters  of  var- 
nish. A  small  portion,  however,  was  precipitated,  which 
when  collected  and  dried  weighed  54-  grains* 

Experiment  Vlh 

One  point  still  remained  to  be  verified  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  last  experiment :  Had  not;  the  essence 
I  employed  acquired,  by  the  effect  of  chance,  that 
disposition  or  particular  state  which  is  communicated 
to  it  by  the  solar  light  ?  In  a  word,  might  it  not  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  rendered  proper,  without 
any  medium,  for  the  solution  of  copal*  ? 

To  resolve  this  question,  I  subjected  to  an  ounce  of 
the  same  essence  twenty-four  grains  of  the  last-men^ 
tioned  copal  without  colour.  Agitation  of  the  liquid 
gave  signs  favourable  to  the  required  solution;  and 
after  the.  action  of  heat  had  removed,  the  moleculae  of 
water  interposed  between  those  of  the  essence,  there 

*  See  Chap.  V.  Part  I. 
M 
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regiainedno  more  than  four  grams  apd  a  feelf  of  copal 
united  into  one  mass  in  one  part  of  the  ph$L 

In  the  course  of  these  different  tjriala  w*  observe 
anomalies  which  depend,  in  a  particular  manner,  on 
the  nattire  of  the  copal*  and  the  slate  of  theoily  U<|^ud« 
Copal  whkhihabmuch:o£  afcarnbepy  colour*  and- even 
the  brow%  which  for  fob  vann&hes*  or  thqse  of  the 
fifth  genua,  is:  p&fenred  to  that  destitute  of  colour, 
loses  in  our  third  and  fifth  experiment*  its  pr£~eittijience 
over  the  latter,  when  the  object  is  absolution  in  alcohol 
or  essence  of  tjurpeatfee,  with  or  without  any  interme- 
diate substance.  As  the  first  fcwor  experiments'  were  * 
made  some  time  before  the  one  in  qti&tion,  I  did  not 
think  of  making  a  series  of  comparative  trials,,  employ* 
ing  all  the  varieties  of  tint  observed  in:  the  copal  of  the 
shops#  I  introduce  them  here  merely  that  I  may  add,, 
if  possible,  to  the  confidence  which  artists  ought  to 
place  in  the  experiments  I  present  to  than,  afld  to  sug- 
gest new  subjects  of  research  to  those,  who  may  be  in- 
clmed  to  pureue  them. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  probable,  that  the  difference? 
observed  in  the  result  of  the  attempts  made  by  different 
authors  has  arisen  rather  from  the  nature  of.  the  copat 
employed  than .  from,  the  method  they  employed*  I 
must,  however,  confess  that  practice  is  necessary  for 
such  researches,  and .  that  the  same  materials  which 
give  successful  results  in  experienced  hands*,  give  only 
very  uncertain  results  in  others,  I  am,  therefore,  far 
from  bringing  fonvard  my  own  experiments,,  as  ag* 
ments  sufficient  to  render,  useless  all  those  of  my  pre< 
decessors. 
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Rejecting,  however,  on  the  different  resources  of 
mercantile  fraud,  and  the  facility  they  afford  for  de- 
ceiving persons  of  considerable  experience,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think,  that  certain  solutions  of  copal,  rendered 
easy,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  proposed  medium, 
may  have  nothing  of  copal  but  the  name.  This  opi- 
nion might  appear  too  severe,  and  even  misplaced, 
had  we  not  recent  instances  that  sandarac,  copal  in 
small  fragments,  and  amber,  have  reciprocally  served 
to  cover  each  other  for  sale ;  and  had  w6  not  seen", 
In  particular,  gum  anima  new,  and  consequently  in 
very  transparent  fragments,  pass  for  %  copal,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  friability,  and  the  sweet  odour 
it  emits  by  friction.  I  shall  abstain  from  any  obser- 
vations on  the  high  doses  of  camphor  prescribed  for 
these  different  solutions.  It  may  enter  with  copal 
into  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  lose  by  it  a  part 
of  its  volatility.  %  This  state  of  union  appeared  to  me 
very  important,  and  well  deserving  of  new  researches. 
I  must  here  remark,  that  the  addition  of  camphor  in 
the  sixth  experiment  was  useless,  as  the  solution  of  that 
variety  of  copal  evidently  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
essence,  as  is  seen  in  the  seventh  mixture. 

Like  many  artists,  I  tried  copal  according  to  methods 
of  my  own :  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  researches, 
the  results  of  which  I  have  here  communicated,  I  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  composition  of  copal  varnish,  whether  it  be  re- 
quited coloufrless,  by  employing  essence  subjected  to 
preliminary  preparation,  or  whether,  sacrificing  this 
advantage,  which  is  doubtless  very  great,  to  the  qua- 

m2 
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lities  found  in  drying  oils,  the  methods  reserved  for 
varnishes  of  the  fifth  genus  be  followed.  I  ought  to 
consider  myself  very  fortunate  if  I  should  be  able  to 
substitute  a  method  which  holds  a  mean  place,  and 
which  is  sufficiently  sure  to  deserve  being  recom- 
mended. 

The  first  object  of  those  who  compose  varnish  is  to 
preserve  the  particular  properties  of  the  substances 
which  form  it.  The  great  solubility  of  most  resins  in 
their  appropriate  liquors,  determined  the  choice  of 
some  particular  ones  for  the  varnishes  of  the  first,  se-  ♦ 
cond  and  third  genera ;  and  it  supersedes  the  necessity 
•  of  complex  researches.  We  have  indeed  seen,  that 
the  simple  contact  of  resins  with  certain  oils,  or  with 
alcohol,  assisted  by  motion,  or  the  temperature  of  from 
50  to  60  degrees  of  Reaumur  (from  144°  to  167°  of 
Fahrenheit),  or  even  that  of  the  sun,  is  always  followed 
by  a  success  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  resin  employed. 

The  series  of  my  processes  in  regard  to  copal,  and 
those  employed  for  amber,  exhibit  however  difficulties 
which  I  never  before  experienced.  These  substances 
require  other  means ;  and  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence observed  between  them,  with  respect  to  their  so- 
luble property,  they  seem  to  be  nearly  on  the  same 
footing,  and  to  deviate  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
all  the  resins  yet  known,  when  considered  as  connected 
with  the  composition  of  varnish. 

Stopped  by  the  difficulties  with  which  the  solution  of 
these  bodies  is  attended  when  the  usual  processes  are 
applied,  the  artist  found  himself  obliged  to  attack,  in 
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«ome  measure,  the  extreme  cohesion  of  the  aggregate 
moleculae  of  which  their  mass  is  composed,  and  to  alter 
a  little  the  state  of  composition,  by  applying  to  them  a 
degree  of  heat  much  superior  to  that  which  is  proper 
for  simple  infusion.  This  method  corresponded  very 
well,  in  part,  to  his  views ;  but  the  dark  colour  which 
the  varnish  assumes  is  an  inconvenience  which  confines 
the  use  of  it  to  certain  grounds  and  to  certain  colours. 

Hitherto  art  has  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  result ;  it  has  introduced  no  change  in  the 
usual  processes ;  in  a  word,  it  has  proposed  no  other 
modification  to  preserve  the  first  liquefied  portions  of 
the  copal  from  alterations  occasioned  in  it  by  the  con- 
tinued impression  of  caloric  (the  heat),  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  part  which  is  only  softened.  In  this  respect 
I  consider  myself  as  more  fortunate;  since  my  at- 
tempts have  ^always  been  crowned  with  success ;  and 
nothing  is  required  to  obtain  it  but  a  modification  in 
the  process  which  I  employ  for  the  fifth  genus  of  var- 
nish. It  is,  however,  neqessary  to  have  a  particular 
furnace,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : 

Description  of  a  furnace  destined  for  the  liquefaction 

of  copal  and  amber. 

■ 

Those  who  have  examined  in  detail  the  laboratories 
destined  for  a  course  of  chemistry,  may  easily  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  this  furnace,  by  recol- 
lecting that  employed  for  separating  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony from  its  matrix.  But  to  render  it  fit  for  the  object 
in  question  requires  some  alterations ;  by  the  help  of 
which  one  may  use  it  without  inconvenience  for  thca 
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liquefaction  of  solid  resins,  and  evpn  for  mixing  4shem 
with  drying  oils. 

This. furnace,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  fig.  1. 
Plate  IV,  may  be  entirely  constructed  of  burnt  clay, 
three  large  apertures  being  made  in  the  lower  chamber, 
A,  which  supplies  the  place  of  an  ash-hole  in  the 
common  furnaces.  The  upper  part  of  these  apertures 
is  arched ;  and  the  pillars  or  solid  parts  between  them 
jfiho^ld  be  as  Aarrow  as  possible,  in  or^er  to  .enable  the 
artist  with  facility  to  extract  the  liquefied  matter,  and 
«v^n  to  mi£  k  with  the  drying  oil,  if  this  kind  of  var- 
nish he  required. 

The  upper  part,  B,  or  fire-place  of  the  fumape,  is 
separated  from  the  lower  part,  A,  by  a  bottom  or  plate, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  3s  a  grate  in  the  com- 
jnop.  furnaces.  This  plate  has  in  tfte  middle  a  circy- 
lar  aperture,  the  diameter  of  which  coiresponds  to  that 
of  the  tube,  C,  which  H  is  defined  to  receive,  and 
which  extends  a  considerable  way  below  it.  This  plate 
may  either  form  one  piece  with  the  furnace,  or  may  be 
moveable.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  supported  by  three, 
projections,  or  by  a  circular  ledge  which  projects  in- 
wards. In  my  furnace  this  partition  is  composed  of  an 
iron  plate  covered  with  a  coating  of  potters'  clay  an 
inch  in  thickness.  This  precaution  is  indispensably  ner 
cessary  ,to  prevent  the  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
lower  division,  A. 

,  The  sides  of  the  fire-place,  B,  are  pierced  with 
holes  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  distant  from  each  other 
about  three  inches.  These  apertures  admit  air  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  caloric  (heat)  at  the  degree  proper  for 
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this  kind  of  operation.  The  following  are  tbe  propor- 
tions of  tbe  three  parts  of  this  furnace*  which  served 
me  for  my  experiments,  and  in  'which  I  liquefied  six 
otnoes  of  copal  in  die  space  of  ten  minutes,  without 
altering  its  colour  in  a  sensible  manner. 

facta.   . 

•   Total  height  of  date  furnace  •    ....     J7+ 

Height  of  the  lower  chamber,  A,  including 
the  bottom,  which  was  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness   -*...-.    .    ...    11 

Height  of  the  upper  chamber,  B,  or  of  the 
fire-place  -    *    -    ......    .    .  5£ 

Diameter,  taken  at  die  upper  interior  edge 
of  the  fire-place,  B ^    -      9£ 

Diameter  of  the  same,  taken  at  tbe  bottom  or 
partition  -......--*7 

This- part  decreases  in  diameter  24.  inches,  tapering 
Cowards  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  A. 

The  tube,  C,  is  conical  at  the  upper  extremity  and 
cylindrical  towards  the  bottom :  it  is  9-*-  inches  in  length, 
44.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  24.  towards  the  vuddte 
ffioth  ends  of  it  are  open. 

The  tube,  C,  is  placed  in  the  aperture  formed  in  the 
Buddie  of  the  partition^  in  suds  a  manner  as  to  rise  5  or 
4  inches  into  the  fire-place.  The  place  where  it  joins 
-to  the  partition  is  luted  with  day,  tp  prevent  the  ashes 
or  sraafl  coals  from  failing  down. 

When  this  arrangement  is  made,  the  net,  D,  (see 
fig.  2.)  made  of  brass  wke  worked  very  open*  is  placed 
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in  the  tube.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  is  made  fast  to  a  ring  of  wire  of  the 
same -diameter  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  C.  The 
decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube  C  conduces  to  the 
stability  of  this  net,  and  the  conical  form  of  the  latter 
prevents  it  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  tube,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  preserve  the  copal  from  too  great  alteration  by 
fhe  heat. 

The  copal  is  placed  on  this  metallic  filter  in  pieces 
not  larger  than  a  small  nut,  and  the  whole  is  closed  up 
with  the  iron  plate  or  cover,  £,  an  inch  in  thickness, 
taking  care  to  lute  the  joining  with  clay,  to  prevent  all 
communication  with  the  exterior  air. 

A  shallow  dish  or  capsule,  F,  filled  with  water, 
(fig.  3.)  is  placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  C,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  tube  is  immersed  in  the  water 
two  or  three  lines. 

The  fire-place,  B,  being  filled  with  burning  coals  so 
as  to  rise  above  the  iron  cover  of  the  tube,  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  heat  on  the  copal  is  announced  by  a  kind 
of  crackling,  the  consequence  of  its  dilatation,  which 
makes  it  split  into  small  pieces.  This  noise  is  a  sign 
of  beginning  liquefaction,  which  indeed  takes  place 
soon  after.  A  small  iron  pallet>knife  terminating  in  an 
elbow  is  introduced  under  the  tube,  and  moved  in 
such  a  manner  as. to  cause  the  liquefied  part  of  the 
copal  to  fall  down  into  the  water,  and  to  bring  it  under 
the  solid  form  towards  the  edge  of  the  capsule.  When 
the  operation  is  finished,  the  copal  is  spread  out  on  dry 
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linen  cloths,  or  on  unsized  paper,  to  dry ;  it  is  then  piled 
up  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  deprive  it  of  all  its 
humidity. 

While  the  copal  is  falling  dawn  there  is  separated  a 
very  small  portion  of  oil,  which  remains  fluid  after  the 
operation.  It  floats  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  copal, 
and  gives  to  the  latter  a  greasy  appearance.  But  when 
the  tube  is  of  sufficient  length  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  immersing  the  end  of  it  in  the  water,  or  even 
for  receiving  *he  matter  in  the  water ;  but,  in  this  case, 
a  kind  of  smoke  will  escape,  which  may  be  offensive  to 
the  artist.  The  essential  point  is  to  graduate  the  fire 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alter  the  colour  of  the 
copal.  When  a  very  thick  smoke  issues  through  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  tube;  when  the  latter  is  very 
red ;  and  when  the  drops  which  fall  into  the  water  rise 
into  bladders  and  form  small  explosions,  there  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  fire  is  too  violent. 

I  have  succeeded  in  composing  varnish  with  fat  oil, 
in  the  same  operation,  by  substitutiug  for  the  water 
drying  oil  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  maintaining  it 
in  that  state  by  means  of  a  mass  of  very  hot  iron,  which 
served  it  as  a  supporter.  The  mixture  of  the  liquefied 
matter  is  facilitated  by  means  of  a  spatula,  with  a  knee 
at  the  extremity;  and  the  boiling  essence  is  afterward* 
added.  The  inconvenience  of  placing  under  the  appa- 
ratus a  volatile  and  highly  inflammable  oil  may  be 
readily  conceived. 

I  shall  always  insist  more  on  the  separate  liquefac- 
tion of  copal,  than  on  the  possibility  of  completing  the 
mixture  of  it  with  a  drying  oil,  to  form  a  varnish  of  the 
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sfifth  gaaus.  This  new  meaa  enaUes  the  artist  to 
.compose  a  very  durable  varnish,  very  little  coloured, 
and  superior  to  copal  varnish  composed  with  drying 
oil,  as  the  composition  of  the  latter  requires  processes 
Which  alter  the  essential  qualities  of  the  substances  <tfeat 
form  the  basis  of  it. 

For  operations  on  a  larger  scale  the  dimensions  of 
<the  furnace  may  be  changed;  but  in  this  case  it  wCU 
fee  proper  to  establish  the  iire-place,  properly  so  called, 
jobl  a  kind  of  iron  tripod,  as  represented  at  G9  fig.  4, 
in  order  that  the  workman  may  be  more  at  his  ease. 
I  mnA  however  always  insist  on  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying,  4&  the  process,  doses  of  onty  four  asd  six 
ounces* 

The  valuable  advantages  which  accompany  this  aeur 
method  xviH  be  perceived  when  a  trial  has  been  made 
of  the  varnish  composed  with  essenoe  of  turpentine* 
which  results  from  it.  Copal  thus  prepared  has  pro- 
perties  different  from,  and  more  extensive  than,  those 
communicated  to  it  by  the  common  method ;  and  it 
lias  not  that  dark  brown  colour  which  it  acquires  by 
too  high  a  temperature,  and  too  long  exposure  to  heat. 
Immersed  here  in  an  atmosphere  of  caloric  (heat),  k 
receives  the  impression  only  at  the  surface,  which  span 
yielding  to  the  power  of  that  agent  escapes  under  the 
liquid  state  from  the  continuance  of  ks  addon ;  new 
surfaces  am  successively  subjected  to  the  same  effect; 
and  the  final  result  is  copal  as  little  altered  as  possible, 
«nd  which  can  have  undergone  but  a  very  slight  modi- 
fication in  its  constituent  principles:  the  force  only  of 
%h<£  connexion  which  existed  between  its^  parts,  and 
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*Mdb  tapposed  30  great  aa  obstacle  to  die  sobtkmi 
pressed  to  fee  efteoted,  is  dkraniabad.  in  a  arond,  St 
js  possible  to  co&posefot  copal  vanusfc  almost  ealaufr 
less,  by  making  use  of  oil  w  little  <xriou*eA  as  possibles) 
such  as  that  of  pkiks  prepared  im  leader  regsds,  ai> 
cordis  to  Watin's  method. 

In  like  manner  ako  this  copal,  srapfy  aodifted,  naff 

karease  the  solidity  of  alcoholic  vfcnrish  in  a  more 

Effect  manner  than  when  it  is  employed  without  any 

preliminary  preparation.  .  A  second  Kquefactian  would 

.perhaps  giye  it  the  property  of  being  eoiubk  *q  ako» 

hoi  in  greater  quantity ;  but  there  would  be  semen  Jp 

apprehend  that  the  alteration  in  its  principles,  carried 

loo  jar,  would  give  k  no  superiority  over  those  resins 

which  are  most  soluble  in  that  liquid.  I  shall  conclude 

vhatrebtes  todiisfourtiigenusofvariadwywitkaiiao- 

count  a£  the  experiments  I  made  by  applying  coptfl 

thus  prepared  to  the  most  osual  vehicles. 

Sixth  species.     Copal  varnish  with  essence  of  iur- 
pentinej  without  any  intermediate  substance. 

No.  XIQ. 

Take  Coppl  liquefied,  according  to  my  method*  6 
ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  SO  ounces. 

Place  the  matrass  containing  the  oil  in  a  bd&tom 
maris,  and  when  the  water  is  warm  add  the  pulverized 
Copal  in  small  doses.  Keep  stirring  the  mixture,  and 
add  no  more  copal  till  the  former  be  incorporated  with 
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the  oil.  If  the  oil,  in  consequence  of  its  particular 
disposition,  can  take  up  three  ounces  of  it,  add  a  little 
more;  but  stop  when  the  liquid  becomes  nebulous; 
-then  leave  the  varnish  at  rest.  If  it  be  too  thick,  dilute 
it  ^vhh  a  little  warm  essence,  after  having  heated  it  in 
the  balneum  mariae.  When  cold,  filter  it  through  cot- 
ton, and  preserve  it  in  a  clean  botde. 
...  This  varnish  has  a  good  consistence,  and  is  as  free 
from  colour  as  the  best. alcoholic. varnish.  When  ex- 
tended in  one  stratum  over  smooth  wood,  which  has 
undergone  no  preparation,  it  forms  a  very  brilliant 
» glazing,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer, 
acquires  all  the  solidity  that  may  be  required* 

The  same  essence  employed  with  copal  of  two  fu- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  copal  liquefied  a  second  time, 
takes  up  a  third  more  than  in  the  former  case.  But 
it  produces  very  little  effect  on  copal  not  prepared. 

The  facility  which  attends  the  preparation  of  this 
varnish  by  the  new  method  here  indicated,  will  admit 
of  its  being  applied  to  all  coloured  grounds  which  re- 
quire solidity,  pure  whites  alone  excepted.  Painted 
boxes*  therefore,  and  all  small  articles,  coloured  or 
not  coloured,  where  it  is  required  to  make  the  veins 
appear  in  all  the  richness  of  their  tones,  call  for  the 
application  of  this  varnish,  which  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effect,  and  which  is  more  durable  than  tur- 
'  pentine  varnishes  composed  with  other  resinous  sub* 
Stances, 
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New  experiments  and  observations  on  copal. 

Though  essence  of  turpentine,  by  the  state  of  its 
composition,  be  more  proper  than  alcohol  for  the  pre- 
paration of  varnish,  when  it  is  required  that  it  should 
unite  durability  to  splendour,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  alcoholic  varnishes  must  be  employed ;  and  the 
latter  require  no  less  attention  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
To  point  out,  therefore,  the  means  of  adding  to  their 
intrinsic  qualities  already  known,  another  of  still  greater 
importance,  namely,  solidity,  is  doing  a  service  to  the 
art.  Copal  treated  according  to  my  method  is  better 
fitted  to  answer  this  end,  as  its  colour  is  very  little 
altered.  I  shaH  here  collect  some  experiments  which 
I  made  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  of  pointing  oat  to 
those  who  pursue  researches  of  this  kind,  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done. 
I  must  here  observe  that  the  alcohol  I  employed  was 
exceedingly  pure. 

Experiment  I. 

Two  deniers  of  copal,  liquefied  in  a  matrass  with  a 

4 

fourth  of  its  weight  of  camphor,  pulverized  and  di- 
gested for  ten  days  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol, 
scarcely  communicated  to  it  any  colour;  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  had  increased,  at  the  same  temperature, 
only  two  grains. 

The  mixture  being  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  balneum 
mariae  assumed  a  slight  nebulous  tint.  This  addition  to 
the  process  had  increased  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  3^-  grains.  The  camphor  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  increase,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  colour- 
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of  the  infusion,  which  was  not  mcnre  charged  thai! 
l>efore* 

Experiment  It. 

Thirty-six  grains  of  copal  of  one  fusion*,  and  tfhich 
had  beerf  exposed  to*  slifEcient  heat  to  undergo  a  slight 
irtflattlinatidii,  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  construction 
of  thfe  tUbei  and*  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol  pre- 
sented a  cbfilplete  solution  in  two  days.  Anew  dose  of 
tfie  same  ebpal*  increased  the  lemon  colour  of  the  liquid, 
without  appearing  to  decrease  much  in  volume  after 
ten  dfcys*  digestion.  At  this  period'  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  exhibited  an  increase  of  six  grains.  Its 
fluidity  did  iiot  seem  to  be  sensibly  affected,- and  the 
copal  retained  a  pulverulent  form. 

When-  treated  in  a  balnetun  mariae  the  copal  formed, 
itself  into  a*  mass.  This  circumstance  seemed  to  be 
prejudicfal  to  the  solution,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
irtftision"  showed  an  increase  only  of  two  grains.  It 
appears  evident  that  the  union  of  the  free  parts  of  the 
copal  had  favoured  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  that 
Which  was  in  the  state  of  solution,  as  I  always  took 
care  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  same  temperature 
before  T  verified  the  specific  gravity  of  my  liquors. 

•To  attritatrcttiifotAritofr  in  the  tieconnt  of  these  experiments, 
I  shall  give  the  common  name  of  copal  to  that  which  has  been 
subjected  to  no  preliminary  preparation  before  being  pulverized ; 
that  of  cQpal  of  one- fusion- to  copal  which  has*  undergone  liquefac- 
tion only  once,  according  to  my  method;  arid  that  of  copal  of  two 
fusions  to  copal "which  has  been  twice  liquefied  according  to  the 
same*  precast. 
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Experiment  III. 

ThirtajCrsLg  grains  of  copal  of  one  fusion,  and  which 
had  been  received  in  water  at  the  time  of  its  lique- 
faction, on.  examining  its  specific  gravity  showed  an. 
increase  of  only  two  grains  and  a  half  after  being  di- 
gested ten  days  in  1-j-  ounce  of  alcohol.  The  colour 
of  the  liquid  had  experienced  very  little  change. 

This  digestion  treated  in  a  balneum  maris?  aban- 
doned a  part  of  its  tint,,  and  lost  some  of  its  specific 
gravity,,  which  was  reduced  to  1^  grain  of  increase.    . 

Experiment  IV. 

A  mixture  made  cold-  of  two  ounces  of  copal  of  one 
fusion,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coarsely  pounded 
glass  in.  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol,  remained  in  the  pul- 
verulent state  during  the  whole  time  of  a  long  diges- 
tion^ even  when  assisted  by  some  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays*  and  stirring  the  mixture  from  time  to  time.  The 
glass*  in  this  case  contributes  to  the  permanence  of  that 
state.  Some 'minutes  after  mixture  the  liquid  assumed 
an  ambery  tint,  which  afterwards  became  darker. 

After  fifteen-days*  digestion  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alcohol  was  found  to  be  greater,  by  seven  grains. 

What;  had  taken  place  in  the  second  and  third  expe- 
riments, made^ me  omit,  in  this  case,,  to-  employ  a  bal- 
neum mariac:  I  preferred  long  digestion.  Three  months' 
infusion  had  carried  the  increase  of  the  specific  gravity 
to  thirteen  grains  per  measured  ounce  of  liquid ;  but 
the -mixture  did  not  form  a  varnish.  * 
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Experiment  V. 

I  mixed  two  gros  of  copal  of  one  fusion  with  the 
same  quantity  of  camphor  and  six  ounces  of  alcohol. 
"  To  facilitate  the  action  of  the  alcohol  I  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  for  a  full  hour,  the  camphor  and  the 
copal,  moistened  with  some  drops  of  alcohol:  the 
addition  then  of  one-sixth  of  alcohol  extracted  from 
it  a  liquor  of  a  limpid  and  ambery  tint.  The  mass, 
which  had  become  soft,  exhibited  the  consistence 
and  appearance  of  turpentine  which  has  been  knead- 
ed in  warm  water,  and  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  a 
cord  between  the  fingers.  A  new  dose  of  alcohol  ren- 
dered the  liquid  milky ;  but  it  soon  after  deposited  the 
divided  portion  of  the  copal  which  gave  it  that  appear- 
ance. The  sediment  remained  pulverulent.  It  was 
under  this  state  that  the  successive  addition  of  alco- 
hol reduced  the  whole  of  the  small  mass  of  cam- 
phorated copal.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  divided 
portion,  which  disturbed  its  transparency,  had  acquired 
avery  dark  orange  colour :  some  days  after,  this  colour 
had  become  more  intense.  At  this  period  the  specific 
gravity  showed  an  increase  of  six  grains. 

The  use  of  a  balneum  mariac  carried  this  increase  in 
half  an  hour  to  fourteen  grains ;  but  during  this  opera- 
tion the  copal  formed  itself  into  a  mass,  and  its  con- 
sistence was  soft,  and  so  tenacious  that  I  was  able  to 
take  it  from  the  vessel  with  the  stick  which  had  served 
to  keep  it  in  motion :  this  matter  had  a  greenish  tint. 
When  exposed  for  twelve  d^ys  to  the  temperature  of 
seventy-two  or  seventy-seven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  this 
small  mass  still  retained  its  flexibility  j  but  its  surface 
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was  white  and  as  it  were  farinaceous,  the  effect  of  the 
transudation  of  a  part  of  the  camphor. 
•  Though  the  spirituous  infusion  appeared  to  be  char- 
ged, it  did  not  contain  a  sufficiency  of  copal  to  make  it 
answer  the  conditions  of  a  varnish.  However,  when 
spread  out  by  means  of  a  brush  on  wood  prepared  with 
gum,,  the  first  stratum  gave  indications  of  varnish,  and 
the  third  formed  a  complete  varnish.  But  this  varnish, 
which  was  exceedingly  slow  in  drying,  since  at  the  end 
pf  six  days  h  still  adhered  to  the  fingers  when  placed 
on  it  for  some  time,  became  tarnished  during  its  desic- 
cation. .  This  effect,  which  is  unknown  when  our  tur- 
pentine ^  copal  varnishes  are  employed,  .  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  particular  union  which  copal  forms  with 
camphor. 

Experiment  VI. 
.  Oiie  gros  of  copal  powder  fused  in  a  matrass  with  a 
third  of  its  weight  of  gum  sandarac,  put  into  a  mixture 
of  nine  gros  of  alcohol  and  three  gros  of  sulphuric 
ether,  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  the  pre- 
ceding mixtures.  •  It  sustains  pretty  well  the  division 
of  its  parts,  and  gives  to  the  liquid  a  lemon  colour ; 
but  it  disturbs  its  limpidity.  Its  specific  gravity,  ex- 
amined after  eight  .days'  digestion  in  a  window  which 
received  the  solar  rays  three  hours  each  day,  gave  an 
increase  of  full  eight  grains. 

It  appears .  probable  that  the  cloudiness  which  the 
liquid  retains  arises  from  a  partial  precipitation  of  the 
copal  attacked  by  the  ether,  and  precipitated  in  part 
by  the  alcohol,  which  does  not  exercise  over  it  the 
same  energy..  .    .    . 
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The  infusion  treated  in  a  balneum  mariae  became 
clearer,  without  being  perfectly  limpid.  This  effect 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the 
ether.  The  state  of  the  solution  experienced  scarcely 
any  change  from  this  process,  since  die  total  increase 
observed  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  was  only 
nine  grains.  The  matter  still  retained  its  pulverulent 
form. 

Experiment  VIL 

The  same  quantity  of  copal  united  to  sandarac* 
thrown  into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol,  becomes 
very  much  divided,  and  remains  pulverulent.  The 
liquid  assumes  a  beautiftil  gold  colour,  without  losing 
any  of  its  limpidity.  Eight  days9  digestion  added  only 
two  grains  more  to  the  weight,  which  expressed  k± 
specific  gravity. 

The  balneum  mariae  doubles  this  addition.  In  the 
last  process  die  matter  had  retained  the  pulverulent 
form*  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  aandarac* 

Experiment  Vllh 

It  appeared  necessary  that  I  should  compare  the  A 
feet  of  a  mixture  of  alcoholized  ether  on  copal,  liquet 
fied  according  to  my  method,  with  that  of  die  mixture 
which  had  served  for  the  sixth  experiment,  in  order 
that  I  might  appreciate  better  the  influence  of  the  san- 
darac.  The  same  doses  were  employed  for  the  present 
experiment.  The  copal  became  soft,  and  formed  at 
riie  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  small  mass,  pretty  similar 
in  consistence  and  colour  to  turpentine.  It  however 
yields  to  violent  stirring,  and  extends  in  the  liquid 
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Under  the  form  of  very  thin  leaves,  which  by  rest  are 
Soon  collected  into  a  mass;  The  liquid  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful lemon  colour,  somewhat  greenish :  but  it  is  less 
tharged  than  in  the  two  preceding  experiments. 

The  ether  does  not  appear  to  have  here  so  striking 
an  influence  as  on  copal  mixed  by  fusion  with  sanda- 
rac ;  since  digestion  for  eight  days*  in  the  same  win- 
dow, added  only  two  grains  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid. 

The  application  of  &  balneum  iftarise  oiily  doubled 
this  addition.  This  process  seems  to  have  no  advan- 
tage over  those  of  the  first  and  second  experiments. 

As  the  copal  seems  to  give  more  hold  to  the  alcohol 
when  divided  by  an  intermediate  body,  or  when  modi- 
fied by  one  liquefaction,  there  might  be  reason  to  hope 
that  a  second  Would  add  to  the  extern  of  the  solution, 
by  taking  copal  of  two  fusions  received  each  time  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  water. 

Experiment  IX. 

Two  gros  of  copal  of  two  fusions^  one  ounce  of 
coarsely  pounded  glass,  and  eight  ounces  of  alcohol, 
treated  as  the  mixture  of  the  fourth  experiment,  gave 
to  the  liquid  an  orange  colour ;  and  eight  days  after 
file  addition  to  the  specific  gravity  was  six  grains :  three 
Weeks  after  it  was  nine  grains* 

The  application  of  a  balneum  friariae  formed  of  it  a 
mass.  This  solution  seemed  to  exhibit  no  more  advan- 
tages than  that  of  the  4th  experiment,  with  copal  of 
Iftly  one  fusion. 
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Experiment  X. 

Thirty-six  grains  of  copal  of  two  fusions,  mixed  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol,  maintain  themselves 
pretty  well  under  the  pulverulent  form,  during  a  di- 
gestion of  ten  days.  The  liquid  assumes  little  colour, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  only  three  grains. 

By  the  use  of  a  balneum  marise  the  liquid  becomes 

turbid  when  cold ;  the  copal  forms  itself  into  a  mass, 

and  the*  increase  of  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  two 

grains. 

Experiment  XL 

The  same  quantity  of  copal  of  two  fusions  put  into 
the  ethereous  mixture  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  experi- 
ments, unites  into  one  viscid  mass ;  but  still  susceptible 
of  division  by  strong  shaking.  After  twenty-four  hours 
the  copal  exhibits  a  firm  consistence,  and  by  a  hard 
body  may  be  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  even  in  the 
liquid.  A  digestion  of  ten  days  communicates  to  the 
liquid  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  increases  its  specific 
gravity  six  grains.  The  ethereous  mixture  has  more 
action  on  copal  of  two  fusions  than  on  that  which  has 
been  subjected  to  one  liquefaction ;  but  this  superiority 
is  nof  so  great  as  to  admit  of  its  application  for  making 
copal  varnish.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  have  a  more 
decided  advantage  over  every  other  resin  employed  for 
alcoholic  varnishj  as  is  indicated  by  the  mixture  of 
copal  and  sandarac  in  the  sixth  experiment.  These 
ethereous  mixtures  may  be  mor£  happily  applied  with 
resins  exceedingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  these 
means  concur  to  the  improvement  of  the  varnishes  of 
the  first  and  second  genera. 
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The  balneum  mariae  occasioned  no  great  change  in 
the  state  of  the  solution,  thespecific  gravity  of  which 
by  this  second  process  was  increased  only  I -J-  grain, 
forming  by  this  increase  a  total  of  9  f-  grains. 

Experiment  XII. 

C.  Moulot,  in  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine* 
a  Par is ,  gives  a  process  for  dissolving  copal  entirely 
in  alcohol.  Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  project  the 
pulverized  copal  by  pinches  into  the  alcohol  saturated 
with  camphor.  The  opinion  which  I  conceived  from 
my  own  researches  on  this  matter  induced  me  tp  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  to  employ  for  this  operation  copal 
without  any  preparation,  and  that  of  one  fusion. 

The  solution  of  the  camphor  was  eiFected  in  alcohol 
exposed  for  three  days  to  the  sun  in  a  vessel  close4 
with  a  cork  stopper.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alco- 
hol decanted  from  off  the  remaining  camphor  appeared 
by  my  areometer  to  be  thirty  grains  heavier  than  that 
of  the  alcohol  employed. 

I  subjected,  at  four  different  times,  forty-eight  grains 
of  common  copal  in  powder  to  an  ounce  and  a. half  of 
this  alcohol  saturated  with  camphor.  I  each  time  stirred 
the  mixture  to  divide  the  copal,  which  appeared  to  m§ 
disposed  to  unite  into  a  mass.  In  this  state  of  division 
the  alcohol  assumes  a  milky  .appearance ;  but  by  rest 
there  is  formed  a  thin  sediment,  which,  under  the  form 
of  fine  snow,  occupies  the  half  of  the  liquid.  The  part 
of  the  latter  which  floats  Qver  the  deposit  shows  no  al- 
teration, either  in  its  colour  or  its  limpidity.  I  conti- 
nued to  shake  the  vessel  for  six  days  successively,  in 
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order  to  facilitate  the  solution ;  but  'without  any  appa* 
rent  success,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  du- 
*  ring  some  hours  ey^ry  day.  The  liquor  being  then 
filtered,  I  was  able  to  Observe  its  specific  gravity.  It 
was  inferior  \>y  one  grain  to  that  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed.   - 

s  The  sediment  readily  detached  itself  frotfi  the  paper 
by  pouring  pure  alcohol  Over  it ;  but  it  was  separated 
in  the  form  of  lumps,  which  I  was  able  to  unite  into 
ore  mass  by  kneading  them  in  alcohol.  This  operation, 
which  laid  hold  of  a  part  of  the  camphor  united  to  the 
copal,  restored  to  the  latter  its  former  state  of  dryness. 
There  was,  indeed,  separated  a  fine  powder,  a  part  of 
which  united  itself  to  the  small  kneaded  mass ;  while 
another  remained  suspended  in  the  liquid,  which  as- 
sumed a  milky  colour.     After  this  washing,  the  small 

• 

mass  of  copal,  in  regard  to  consistence  and  colour,  had 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  glutinous  matter  separated 
from  farina  by  washing  it  in  water.  In  this  state  it 
weighed  £ftyTsix  grains,  which  was  eight  grains  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  copal  employed.  But  it  still 
contained  camphor  and  alcohol,  which  concurred  to. 
produce  that  state  of  pliability  which  it  still  retained. 
By  some  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun  it  was  dried  to  the 
Centre:  it  then  weighed  no  more  than  thirty-seven, 
grains.  On  adding  to  this  quantity  four  grains  of  the 
copal  precipitated  from  the  remaining  solution,  which 
I  "had  mixed  with  the  alcohol  of  the  washings,  and 
about  two  grain?  of  the  same  matter  lost  on  the  fiken, 
I  found  a  deficit  of  5  grains  of  copal,  which  remained 
in  the  state  of  solution,  and  which '  could  be  precbi* 
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tated  by  pouring  pure  alcohol  into  the  liquid,  which 
contained  the  solution  and  the  alcohol  of  the  washing* 

Hence  the  maximum  of  the  solution  of  copal,  by 
C.  Moulot's  method,  may  consume  at  most  from  eight 
to  ten  grains  of  this  matter,  with  the  quantity  already 
mentioned  of  camphorated  alcohol. 

Before  the  liquor  was  filtered  I  spread  out  some  of 
k  on  a  piece  of  wood  prepared  with  gum  water.  The 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  caused  to  be  deposited  a  slight 
stratum,  white  and  as  it  were  mealy,  which  was  re* 
moved  by  the  least  friction.  This  was  camphor  mixed 
with  a  little  divided  copal,  which  rendered  it  somewhat 
rough  to  the  touch. 

Experiment  XIII. 

The  above  processes  were  repeated  with  the  same 
doses,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  cm  copal  of 
one  fusion. 

On  the  first  projection  of  the  powder  the  liquid  ac- 
quired an  ambery  colour ;  but  the  powder  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  where  it  assumed  a  viscid  and 
soft  consistence.  Two  days  after,  however,  the  de- 
crease observed  in  its  volume  indicated  a  more  exten- 
sive solution  than  in  the  preceding  experiment.  The 
camphorated  alcohol  had  enough  of  colour,  and  yet  k 
retained  its  limpidity. 

After  being  infbsed  six  hours  in  die  sun,  mere  de- 
cantation  was  sufficient  to  separate  the  liquid  from  the 
soft  matter  exhibited  by  the  copal j  and  my  areometer 
indicated  an  increase  of  six  grains,  on  comparing  its 
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present  specific  gravity  with  that  of  the  camphorated  ■ 
alcohol. 

I  tried,  but  without  success,  to  knead  the  soft  matter 
which  covered  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  therefore 
contented  myself  with  washing  it,  to  remove  the  cam* 
phor  which  gave  it  that  consistence.  The  alcohol  em- 
ployed in  washing  it  came  off  clear,  and  after  reposing  ~ 
for  some  seconds,  the  ccpal  had  resumed  its  former  # 
dryness.  After  its  complete  desiccation  it  was  found  to  be 
reduced  to  twenty-nine  grains,  estimating  at  two  grains 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  parts  which  adhered  to  th* 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the  small  spatula  employed 
to  detach  it.  The  nineteen  grains,  then,  which  formed 
the  deficit,  had  passed  into  the  camphorated  liquid. 

Though  this  circumstance  proves  that  copal,  pre- 
pared according  to  my  method,  is  supierior,  by  its  so- 
luble property,  to  unprepared  Copal,  the  result  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  constitute  a  varnish. 

The  application  of  a  stratum  of  this  solution  to  wood, 
prepared  with  gum,  was  attended  with  the  irfconveni* 
ence  already  mentioned ;  the  only  difference  was,  that 
the  wood  exhibited  a  light  brown  tint. 

I  confine  myself  to  this  plain  account  of  the  process 
indicated  by  C.  Moulot.  My  regret  is,  that  I  had  riot 
time  to  repeat  these  experiments  on  different  varieties 
of  copal,  rather  with  a  view  of  observing  the  differences  , 
which  might  occur  in  its  union  with  camphor,  than  with 
?  hope  of  composing  a  varnish  by  this  me.thod. 

The  principal  object  of  this  new  labour  was  to  as* 
pertain  die  utility  of  a  mixture  of  copal  with  otheaf 
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resins,  more  soluble  than  in  alcohol,  and  not  to  add 
new  formulae  to  the  first  two  genera  of  our  varnishes'. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  the  results  I  have  here  given 
are  unsatisfactory,  there  are  some  of  them  which  seem 
to  authorize,  and  even  to  require,  the  addition  of  copal 
to  certain  compositions  with  alcohol. 

The  well-conducted  digestion  or  maceration  of  copal 
prepared  by  a  first  liquefaction  with  pounded  glass,  as 
in  the  fourth  experiment,  or  of  copal  treated  over  the 
fire  with  a  solid  resin,  such  as  sandarac,  (Exp.  VI.)  at 
of  mixtures  of  other  resins,  the  solubility  of  which  in 
alcohol  is  confirmed,  may  still  add  to  the  durability  of 
the  varnishes  of  the  first  and  second  genera.  One 
might  even  be  induced  to  believe-  that  the  tinctures 
formed  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  experiments, 
applied  to  one  of  our  co£al  varnishes  with  essence  well 
dried,  would  unite  to  the  advantage  of  destroying  thfe 
disagreeable  odour  of  the  essence,  that  of  adding  evea 
to  the  substance  of  the  copal,  if  those  genera  of  var** 
nish  which  abandon  their  odour  more  readily  than  fat 
varnishes  with  essence  had  need  of  such  a  palliative. 

But  no  circumstance  -seems  to  show  that  the  use  of 
camphor  as  an  intermediate-  substance  is  advantageous 
in  the  composition  of  copal  varnishes  with  alcohoL 
The  sixth  experiment  exhibits  some  results  which  an* 
nounpe  a  more  extensive  solution  than  by  the  other 
-processes.  However,  if  we  compare  these  trials  with 
those  already  mentioned,  we  shall  soon  be  stopped  by 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  result,  and 
particularly  by  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  the  camphor.     This  inconvenience  is  not 
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an  imaginary  evil ;  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  state 
of  the  small  flexible  masses  of  the  copal,  which  toQ 
Blow  desiccation  renders  spongy  and  pulverulent.  In 
a  word,  if  such  a  composition  had  not  against  k  the 
(strong  and  disagreeable  odour  it  emits,  and  die  slow 
desiccation-  oi  the  varnish,  one  might  Be  stopped  by 
the  certainty  of  seeing  the  varnish  insensibly  lose  its 
lustre  by  the  slow  volatilization  of  the  camphor ;  split, 
or  exhibit  a  mealy  and  spongy  surface,  and  abandon  all 
the  characters  which  belong  even  to  the  most  common 
varnishes. 

These  experiments  discover  also  another  point  of 
utility.  They  throw  light  on  the  course  proper  to  be 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  copal  varnishes  with  al- 
cohol, whether  it  be  employed  alone  or  miKtd  wkh 
similar  substances,,  and  on  the  superiority  of  simple 
digestion,  to  infusions  exposed  to  too  ardent  a  sue,  or 
to  a  balneum  mariae.  The  action  of  digestion  is  slow; 
but  it  must  produce  more  effect  on  a  s*bstan*e  the 
parts  of  which  remain  divided,  than  rapid  infysion  of 
the  same  substance,  which  the  action  of  the  caloric 
(heat)  reduces  to  a  mass.  Besides,  the  second  and 
third  experiments  prove,  in  the  most  convincing  man* 
iter,  that  what  is  obtained  by  long  maceration  is  oft» 
destroyed  by  strong  infusion  in  a  balneum  marise. 

But  other  experiments  prove  also  that,  if  long  mar 
aeration  deems  to  be  proper  in  many  cares  in  the  com- 
position of  alcoholic  varnishes,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  have  copal  for  their  basis,  the  owe  is  not 
{he  same  in  regard  to  copal  varnish  made  with  essence 
**f  turpentine.   Infusion  in  a  .balneum  maris  complete^ 
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in  two  minutes,  a  solution  which  could  not  be  effected 
in  several  hours  by  maceration,  and  even  motion.  A 
Tarnish  of  the  first  quality,  and  of  an  excellent  ton* 
ststence,  which  requires  neitheir  clarification  nor  filtra* 
tion,  an4  which  possesses  the  property  of  drying  speed- 
ily, will  at  length  be  obtained.  If  copal,  previously 
liquefied  according  to  my  method,  be  used  for  the 
composition  of  this  varnish,  no  preparation  of  the  es- 
lence  wiU  be  necessary.  That  least  proper  for  becom* 
ing  charged  with  copal  can,  in  this  case,  take  up  In- 
gres, and  even  more  than  two  gros  of  the  oopal  which 
lias  undergone  two  liquefactions*  But  in  the  latter 
case  the  varnish  is  a  little  coloured. 

After  the  opinion  I  have  given  in  regard  to  the  era* 
jrioyment  of  camphor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very 
useful  for  completing  the  solution  of  copal  in  alcohol* 
I  ought  to  abstain  from  all  further  reflections  on  the 
method  proposed  by  C.  M oulot.  In  this  respect  I  refer 
to  the  results  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  experiments  j 
Jmt  I  think  it  indispensably  necessary  here  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  consequences  which  might  be 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  consist* 
ence  of  a  solution  of  copal  in  essence  with  that  of  the 
4ame  solution  in  alcohol,  and  from  remarking  what 
real  singularity  rf)epe  (wo  solutions  exhibit  in  their  spo. 
pfic  gravity. 

We  have  seen,  in  treating  on  the  method  of  making 
jn  a  few  minutes  turpentine  copal  varnish,  that  though 
this  varnish  had  a  very  oily  consistence,  its  specific  gra~ 
vity  was  increased  only  fifteen  grains  per  measured 
punce,  according  to  my  areometer.    We  have  seca* 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  the  highly-charged  tincture 
of  copal  of  the  fourth  and  ninth  experiments,  and  that 
of  the  camphorated  copal  of  the  fifth  experiment,  retain 
the  fluidity  by  which  pure  alcohol  is  characterized, 
though  their  specific  gravity,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
latter,  approached  very  near  to  the  specific  gravity  of  var- 
nish composed  with  essence.  To  these  two  results  t  shall 
add  two  other  observations,  made  on  a  highly  charged 
tincture  of  gum  anima,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
had  increased  fourteen  grains,  according  to  my  areome- 
ter ;  and  on  a  tincture  of  amber,  the  increase. of  which 
was  seventeen  grains,  without  the  state  of  the  fluidity 
of  the  alcohol  appearing  in  either  of  these  two  cases  to 
be  lessened. 

Such  effects  can  arise  only  from  the  state  of  penetra* 
don  or  intimate  union  of  the  moleculae  of  the  substances 
in  contact ;  aiul  consequently  must  relate  to  their  par- 
ticular nature.  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  conceived, 
that  this  union  is  more  striking. and  more  perfect  be- 
tween alcohol  presented  to  amber,  or  to  copal,  or  to 
gum  anima,  than  between  these  resins  and  essence  of 
turpentine ;  since  two  ounces  in  absolute  weight  of  this 
essence,  which  we  know  hold  in  solution  nearly  three 
gros  of  copal,  weigh  only  fifteen  grains,  of  the  seven 
gros  and  twenty-six  grains  expressed  by  the  specific 
gravity  ascertained  by  an  areometer,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  59°  of  Fahrenheit, 

This  chemical  state  of  resins,  in  different  liquids 
which  serve  for  the  composition  of  varnishes,  is  truly 
singular,  and  in  this  particular  point  of  view  deserves 
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to  be  further  examined.  But  what  proves  in  a  very  con- 
vincing manner  that  essence  is  better  suited  than  alco- 
hol to  the  composition  of  varnish,  is,  that  one  stratum 
of  my  turpentine  varnish  spread  over  wood,  without 
any  preparation,  renders  the  surface  exceedingly  brilr 
liant,  by  depositing  on  it  a  very  durable  glazing ;  while 
three  strata  of  the  different  tinctures  of  copal  are  re- 
quired to  produce  upon  wood  the  appearances  of  varnish. 
Alcohol,  then,  does  not  seem  to  be  suited  to  dry  and 
solid  substances,  such  as  copal  and  amber,  which  are 
besides  so  different  from  common  resips  by  their  other 
properties.     All  hope,  therefore,  of  composing  with  it 
an  alcoholic  varnish  must  be  renounced,  if  we  banish 
from  the  composition  every  intermediate  body  capable 
of  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  to  the  divided  p^rts  of 
these  two  substances,  which  the  alcohol  abandons  by 
•the  effect  of  evaporation*. 

It  is  known,  .in  general,  that  alcoholic  varnishes  are 
the  most  delicate,  and  that  they  would  have,  still  les*  # 
consistence  should  those  by  whom  they  are  made  neg- 
lect to  introduce  into  the  composition  of  them  as  an . 
-essential  ingredient  a  viscid  and  tenacious  substance, 
such  as  tqrpentine,  or  some  other  of  the  same  kind, 
which  acquires  modifications  either  naturally  or  by  the 
effects  of  art.  If  this  remark  is  well  founded  in  the 
case  of  common  varnishes  of  the  first  and  second  ge- 

*  I  composed  very  good  varnish  with  the  tincture  of  copal  fur- 
nished by  the  fourth  experiment,  by  adding  mastic  and  one-eighth 
of  turpentine,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  tincture ;  but 
5  though  this  varnish  contained  enough  of  copal,  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  pure  copal  varnish  made  with  alcohol. 
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Hera,  ought  it  not  to  excite  doubt  also  in  regard  to 
qualities  assigned,  without  any  foundation,  to  simple 
spirituous  tinctures  of  copal  and  of  amber,  when 
matters  such  as  turpentine,  or  any  other  capable  of 
diminishing  the  dryness  of  these  two  substances,  are 
banished  from  the  composition  of  them  ?  But  by  ad* 
mitting  these  necessary  correctives  we  approach  the 
varnishes  of  the  fourth  genus ;  and  in  this  case  it  is 
more  convenient,  and  even  more  useful,  to  make  the 
copal  varnish  with  turpentine*  following  the  prescrip- 
tion indicated*  In  general,  varnishes  with  essence  hold 
a  proper  medium  between  those  which  might  be  Com- 
posed with  alcohol  and  copal,  and  those  which  admit 
the  use  of  drying  oils,  as  in  our  fifth  genua  of  var- 
nishes. 

No  theory  is  good  unless  founded  on  experience, 
From  experience,  therefore,  I  think  myself  authorized 
to  assert,  that  the  successive  application  of  alcohol 
charged  with  copal  or  amber,  without  a  mixture  of 
turpentine  or  other  resins,  cannot  exhibit  the  qualities 
of  a  superior  varnish.  The  spirituous  liquid  abandon^ 
«oon  after  by  evaporation  the  substance  it  bad  appro- 
priated to  itself,  and  leaves  it  under  an  almost  pttlve* 
fulent  form,  which  the  least  friction  whitens  and  Causes 
to  disappear.  There  is  only  one  case  capable  of  mode- 
rating this  effect,  which  is  indeed  certain :  it  is  when 
colouring  parts  are  mixed  with  this  kind  of  varnish.  I 
have  as  yet  observed  only  one  fact,  which  proves  that 
amber  varnish  composed  with  alcohol  is  capable  of 
glazing  any  surface.  I  observed  it  at  the  mouth  of  a 
phial  containing  highly  charged, tincture  of  amber >  em- 
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played  for  daily  use.  The  successive  accumulation  of 
the  resinous,  part  may  alone  serve  to  explain  this  fact. 
Essence  has  a  great  advantage  over  alcohol  in  the  com- 
position of  varnishes ;  as  it  concurs  by  its  own  sub* 
stance  to  the  connection  of  the  resinous  parts  of  which 
they  are  constituted.  Alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
entirely  dissipated*  Varnishes  with  essence,  therefore, 
are  mote  pliable,  more  brilliant,  and  more  durable, 
than  those  made  with  alcohol.  I  have  also  observed  in 
these  new  trials,  anomalies  in  the  common  properties 
of  copal,  which  embarrass  those  who  employ  it,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  involve  in  uncertainty  every 
thing  we  know,  and  every  thing  which  can  be  an-* 
nbanced  as  new  in  regard  to  this  singular  substance*  I 
have  already  spoken  of  them  in  my  experiments  which 
follow  the  article  on  the  varnish  No.  XXL 

The  copal  sold  in  the  shops  exhibits  various  shades  of 
colour,  and  the  case  with  it  ig  different  from  that  of 
all  the  resins  applied  to  varnishes,  in  which  the  varied 
tints  they  may  acquire  do  not  seem  to  affect  their  che- 
mical qualities,  or  to  announce  new  ones  contrary  to 
those  which  are  the  most  apparent.  There  are  some 
specimens  of  it  which  might  be  confounded  with  the 
purest  gum  aiabic,  that  is  to  say,  absolutely  colourless, 
and  exceedingly  transparent*  Other  morsels  have  a 
very  light  lemon  colour,  which  m  other  pieces  appears 
more  ambery,  with  the  transparence  and  splendour  of 
rise  mast  beautiful  topaz.  In  the  last  place,  this  colour 
is  often  darker,  and  sometimes  brown  and  very  dull. 

The  numerous  experiments  I  was  obliged  to  make 
enabled  me  to  take  advantage  of  theifc  different  varieties 
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of  copal,  and  to  observe  that  the  property  of  solubility 
sought  for  in  this  substance  is  not  sufficiently  stable,  to 
be  in  any  measure  distinguished  by  certain  exterior 
jrigns.  It  depends,  no  doubt,  on  many  circumstances 
still  unknown,  and  determined  by  the  age  of  the  tree 
which  furnishes  it  J  by  its  local  exposure,  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  by  the  influence  of  its  native  atmo- 
sphere :  I  have,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
vincing myself  that  the  copal  proper,  in  general,  for 
making  varnish  is  that  \vhich  one  might  be  tempted  to 
reject  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  of  a  certain  dull 
aspect  disgusting  to  the  artist,  who  in  this  case  attends 
too  much  to  the  extreme  purity  of  the  substances  em* 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  transparent  varnishes.  The 
colour  of  copal,  however,  may  sometimes  be  consulted 
to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  degree  of  solubility,  espe- 
cially in  all  cases  of  a  charged  composition,  such  as 
that  of  the 'fifth  genus  of  varnishes.  This  assertion 
is  supported  by*  a  great  number  of  facts :  but  it  does 
not  establish  a  general  rule ;  for  I  have  seen  copal  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  and  almost  colourless,  dissolve  as  speed- 
ily in  ether  as  copal  of  a  bright  topaz  colour.  I  have 
in  my  collection  several  pieces  of.  this  kind :  other  spe* 
cimens  extend  themselves  in  that  liquid  under  the  form 
of  very  fine  snow,  which  yields  to  all  the  motions  com* 
raunicated  to  the  vessel,  but  which  resists  a  more  ex- 
tensive action  on  the  part  of  ethert  c  • 

It  was  copal  of  a  similar  kind,  but  somewhat  more 
coloured,  which  I  employed  for  these  latter  experi- 
ments. This  resistance,  however,  is  overcome  by  the 
preparation  here  *ecommended,  that  is  to  say,,  lique* 
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fecfioh  in  the  furnace  above  described ;  but  when  pre- 
sented to  the  essence,  the  ether  or  alcohol,  it  must  be 
in  powder.  When  I  made  choice  of  this  copal,  I  had 
teaabn  to  hope  that  the  results  I  should  obtain  from  it 
Would  be  still  more  extensive,  on  repeating  the  same 
processes  with  copal  better  fitted  for  the  composition  of 
varnish. 

FIFTH  GENUS. 

FAT  VARNISHES. 

Preliminary  observations. 
The  varnishes  of  this  gerius  are  the  most  durable, 
but  they  are  the  slowest  in  drying,  they  are  destined 
for  objects  exposed  to  friction,  or  to  shocks  from 
hard  bodies.}  and  are  employed,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,  for  the  decoration  of  carriages.  They  are  applied 
to  wood,  to  iron,  to  brass,  and  to  copper":  they  are 
used  also  for  painting  waiters,  ArgandV  lamps,  tea-' 
pots,  and  other  utensils  of  the  same  kind  which  are  in 
daily  use. 

The  matters  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
these  varnishes  afe  few  in  number.  The  artist  con- 
fines his  means  to  the  solution  of  copal  arid  of  amber 
in  essential  oils,  in  prepared  linseed  oil,  arid  in  nut  oil 
or  oil  of  poppies.  In  the  first  experiments  on  balloons, 
caoutchouc  or  elastic  resin  was  added  to  these  sub! 
stances.  We  may  place  in  the  last  rank  that  common 
kind  of  varnish  with  which  ships  and  other  vessels  are 
daubed  over. 

In  this  case  the  processes  are  not  confined  to  simple 
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infusions.  .  The  dry  and  solid  nature  of  the  substances 
destined  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  these  varnishes  requires 
other  means,  and  a  higher  temperature.  Though-  these 
substances  have  properties  common  to  them  all,  they 
possess  others  which  are  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  It 
is  these  differences  which  induce  artists  not  to  confound 
them,  or  not  to  employ  them  collectively  in  the  com- 
position of  their  varnishes. 

.  Copal,  indeed,  presents  less  resistance  to  liquefac- 
tion, at  a  given  temperature,  than  amber.  It  is  more 
susceptible  of  decomposition ;  and  the  varnish  result- 
ing from  the  mixture  of  it  with  any  oil  is  less  coloured, 
and  not  so  dark  as  that  obtained  from  a  ipixture  of 
amber  with  the  same  oil.  If  copal  were  mixed  with 
amber  in  the  same  operation,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  destr6yed  before  the  latter  were  in  a  state 
of  liquefaction.  There  is  a  fat  varnish  then  with  copal, 
and  another  with  amber.  To  these  I  shall  add  that  of 
caoutchouc  or  elastic  resin. 

Though  the  doses  indicated,  in  my  different  formulae, 
for  this  fifth  genus  of  varnishes  have  been  prQved,  the 
last  portions  of  the  copal,  and  particularly  of  the  amber, 
must  not  be  melted  if  die  varnish  be  required  as  little 
coloured  as  possible.  The  portions  of  the  amber 
which  have  Escaped  liquefaction  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated by  a  sieve,  or  by  deposition.  Copal  presents  less 
resistance,  and,  when  employed  in  small  fragments,  is 
soon  liquefied.  In  other  respects  I  must  recommend 
the  method  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  description  of 
my  furnace ;  because  the  matter,  when  once  liquefied, 
tscapes  from  the  burning  atmosphere,  .the  continued 
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influence  of  which  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  consequently  hurt  the 
solidity  of  the  varnish. 

First  species.    Extracted  Jrom  WattrCs  work. 

,No.  xxni. 

>    Take  Picked  copal  1 6  ounces. 

Prepared  linseed  oil,  or  oil  of  pinks,  8  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  1 6  ounces. 

Liquefy  the  copal,  in  a  matrass  over  a  common  fire, 
and  then  add  the  linseed  oil,  or  oil  of  pinks,  in  a  state 
of  ebullition:  when  these  matters  are  incorporated  take 
the 'matrass  from  the  fire,  stir  the  matter  till  the 
greatest  heat  has  subsided,  and  then  add  the  essence 
of  turpentine  warm.  Strain  the  whole,  while  still 
warm,  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and  put  the  varnish 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Time  contributes  towards 
its  clarification}  tod  in  this  manner  it  acquires  better 
qualities. 

In  general,  there  is  much  advantage  in  not  employ- 
ing too  violent  a  heat.  The  varnish  by  these  means 
succeeds  better,  and  acquires  less  colour.  If  it  after- 
wards becomes  too  thick,  add  a  little  warm  essence, 
that  the  mixture  may  take  place  more  speedily.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  the  celebrated  Mutin  com- 
posed his  beautiful  white  fat  varnishes. 


o2 
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Second  .species  of  the  same  genus ^  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  Geneva  for  watch-case*,  <m  inUkt* 
tion  of  tortoise-&helL  > 

No.  XXIV. 

Take  Copal  of  an  amber  colour  6  ounces. 
Venice  turpentine  14  ounce. 
Prepared  linseed  off  24  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  6  ounces. 

ft  is  customary  to  place  the  turpentine  ovef  the 
copal,'  reduced  to  small  fragments,  in  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  or  metal  vessel,  or  in'  a  matrass  exposed 
to  such  a  heat  as  to  liquefy  the  copal :  but  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  liquefy  the  latter  alone,  to  add  the 
oil  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  then  the  turpentine  lique- 
fied, and,  in  the  last  place,  the  essence.  If  the  var- 
nish is  too  thick,  some  essence  may  be  added.  The 
latter  liquor  is  a  regulator  for  the  consistence  iff  the 
hands  of  the  artist. 

The  dose  of  oil,  in  this  case,  appears  to  ine  to  be 
too  great :  eighteen  ounces  would  be  sufficient.  This 
varnish  is  durable  and  transparent;  but  it  dries  with 
difficulty.  In  general  a  stove  is  employed'  to  hasten 
the  desiccation :  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 


1 
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.  Tliird  species.     Am  her  varnish. 

* 

No.  XXV* 

Take  Amber,  coarsely  pounded,  1 6  ounces. 

Venice  turpentine,  or  gum  lac,  2  ounces. 
Prepared  linseed  oil  10  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine  1 5  or  1 6  ounces. 
The  circumstances  of  the  process  are  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  the  copal  var- 
nish, No.  XXL 

Remarks. 

This  varnish  was  formerly  much  used ;  but  it  has 
•given  place,  in  part,  to  that  of  copal,  which  is  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  being  less  coloured.  Watin 
introduces  more  essence  and  less  linseed  oil  \  expe- 
rience and  long  practice  are  the  only  authority  on 
which  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  present  for- 
mula. 

Copal  and  amber  are  the  two  dry  substances  appli- 
cable to  the  composition  of  varnish,  whkh  are  the 
most  difficult  to  be  brought  to  the  liquid  state.  They 
require  the  direct  application  of  heat. 

A  varnish  might,  indeed,  be  composed,  according 
to  the  practice  of  some  artists,  by  treating  simulta- 
neously amber  and  copal ;  but  the  difference  observed 
in  the  phaenomena  they  exhibit  in  the  fire  ought  to 
make  this  method  be  rejected.  The  copal  is,  in  part, 
decomposed  before  the  amber  has  completely  aban- 
doned its  consistence.  Besides,  copal  varnish  without 
mixture  is  of  an  amber  colour  and  very  transparent. 

o3 
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When  mixed  with  amber  the  varnish  is  of  a  very  dark 
brown  colour. 

Setting  out  from  this  fact,  the  mixture  of  turpentine 
is  more  proper  with  linseed  oil  than  with  amber;  and 
the  oil  ought  to  be  boiling  when  presented  to  the  amber 
in  a  complete  state  of  liquefaction.  But  this  precau- 
tion is  still  not  sufficient,  if  it  be  required,  as  ought  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  three  substances  in  contact  should 
unite  in  a  speedy  and  intimate  manner.  If  the  whole 
quantity  of  oil  added  to  the  turpentine  were  poured  in  at 
one  time,  a  pordon  of  the  amber  would  be  precipitated. 
This  projection  ought  to  be  effected  at  several  times, 
taking  care  to  facilitate  the  contact  by  stirring  the  mix- 
ture with  an  iron  rod.  It  will  even  be  proper  to  bring 
the  mixed  matter  to  a  state  of  ebullition  before  it  be 
taken  from  the  fire. 

Some  artists  do  not  wait  dll  the  whole  of  the  amber 
is  in  a  complete  state  of  liquefaction  before  they  add 
the  oil:  they  are  satisfied  with  liquefying  a  part;  and 
•they  then  separate  the  fragments  of  the  amber  which 
have  not  been  melted.  By  this  method  the  varnish  is 
less  coloured ;  but  it  requires  more  amber  or  copal  than 
is  prescribed  in  my  formulae. 

Sometimes  one  is  stopped  by  the  fear  of  not  finding 
vessels  capable  of  standing  the  whole  operation.  A 
cast-iron  pot  will  obviate  thi$  inconvenience,  and  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  vessels  of  earthenwaro,  which  either 
.crack  or  split.  When  porous  they  are  soon  penetrated 
by  the  varnish ;.  besides,  they  can  be  employed  only 
once ;  the  second  varnish  made  in  them  would  acquire 
too  dark  a  colour.     A  cast-iron  pot  has  this  advantage 
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dfao  over  pottery,  that  it  can  be  cleaned,  whHp  warm, 
to  remove  the  portions  of  the  old  varnish,  which  would 
be  coloured  by  the  fire  employed  for  a  new  com- 
position. . 

Beforje  I  proceed  to  the  composition  of  the  other  var- 
nishes which  belong  to  this  last  genus,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  take  a  view  of  the  processes  I  have  followed  in 
treating  copal  in  a  manna*  entirely  new,  and  to  apply  ' 
them  to  amber.  By  adhering  closely  to  the  formulas 
established  by  usage  and  long  experience,  my  principal 
intention  was  to  enable  artists  to  compare  them  with 
the  simple  method  which  I  have  substituted  in  their 
stead.  I  should  form  an  erroneous  opinion  of  artists, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  are  loth  to  sacrifice  old 
habits,  were  I  to  believe  them  capable  of  abandoning, 
without  opposition,  the  favourable  idea  they  have 
of  the  nature  of  amber,  and  of  the  superiority  they 
ascribe  to  it,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  over  copal. 
In  general,  they  are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
character  of  solidity  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  when 
considered  in  its  natural  state,  and  which  appears  to 
render  it  superior  to  copal,  is  maintained  in  its  mix- 
ture with  drying  oils,  and  that  it  becomes  the  principle 
of  the  consistence  of  the  varnishes  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  principal  base. 

■ 

One,  however,  may  be  easily  convinced,  on  com- 
paring the  results  exhibited  by  these  two  singular  sub- 
stances, in  the  kind  of  analysis  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, that  the  one  which,  when  it  appears  under 
ks  natural  characters,  seems  to  have  a  superiority  over 
the  other,  resigns  it  to  the  other  when  it  has  been 

04 
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thought  to  the  necessary  degree  of  liquefaction,  before 
it  be  mixed  with  oils  in  the  process  of  making  varnish. 
\Vhat  i$  then  considered  as  an  essential  quality  in  amber 
examined  in  regard  to  its  constituent  parts,  becomes 
prejudicial  to  it  when  applied  to  the  composition  of 
varnish ;  because  the  greater  resistance  it  opposes  to  the 
influence  of  caloric,  at  the  time  even  of  its  liquefaction* 
alters  its  principles  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  the  case 
in  the  liquefaction  of  copal.  The  latter  indeed  requires 
less  Heat,  and  passes  more  readily  to  the  state  of  lique- 
faction. The  following  experiment  will  give  some 
weight  to  this  assertion : 

Preparation  of  amber  acccorcling  to  my  nciv  process 

already  described. 

Five  ounces  of  amber,  of  a  very  dark  orange  colour, 
but  transparent,  and  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  small 
nut*,  treated  in  my  melting  furnace,  require^  a  half 
more  time  than  copal  before  it  exhibited  the  first  indi- 
cations of  liquefaction,  the  fire  in  both  cases  beiqg  sub- 
jected to  the  same  regulation.  A  great  deal  of  pretty 
thick  oil,  and  which  always  retained  that  consistence, 
was  disengaged.  It  envelops  in  such  a  manner  the 
parts  which  acquire  solidity  by  cooling,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  it  by  immersion  in  tepid  water,  and  by 
means  of  blotting  paper.     However,  by  exposing  the 

*  1rhe  amber  to  be  liquefied  must  not  be  employed  in  pieces  too 
large,  or  in  coarse  powder,  because  it  soon  forms  a  mass,  and  doei 
not  run  so  freely.  It  is  indeed  very  slow,  and  furnishes  more 
fluid  oil  than  in  the  present  case :  the  varnishes,  also  are  more, 
coloured. 
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qmber  to  the  air  for  some  days,  it  becomes  so  solid 
that  the  laminae  it  forms  may  he  broken  between  the 
fingers*  In  this  state  these  laminae  have  the  transparent 
'  ty  and  colour  of  the  hyacinth.  The  amber  is  obtained 
under  this  form,  when  care  is  taken  to  bring  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  vessel,  filled  with  water,  into  which  it 
flows,  by  means  of  a  hook,  or  pallet-knjfe  bent  at  the 
extremity.  This  matter,  which  is  pretty  dry  in  appear-* 
ance,  when  pounded  in  a  mortar  forms  itself  into  a  small 
mas?,  which  readily  crumbles  to  pieces.  It  is  indebted 
for  this  flexible  qualify  only  to  a  portion  of  the  free  oil> 
which  covers  the  surface  of  it  under  the  form  o£  a 
varnish. 

When  this  consistence  is  compared  with  that  assumed 
by  copal  under  similar  circumstances,  one  may  readily 
be  coqyinced  that  tfye  latter,  the  consistence  of  which 
is  drier  and  even  pulverulent,  is  preferable  to  amber 
for  the  preparation  of  varnish.  This  opinion  will  even 
be  maiufained  in  favour  of  copal  of  a  second  fusion, 
the  alteration  of  which  is  more  observed  in  the  colour 
it  acquires  than  in  its  proper  substance.  This*  result^ 
which  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  induces  me  to  believe 
that  the  process  hitherto  employed  for  the  composition 
of  fat  amber  varnish,  and  in  which  the  amber  under* 
goes  a  still  greater  alteration,  only  adds  a  thick  oil  tc\ 
that  presented  to  it;  and  that  the  varnish  thence  re* 
suiting  can  have  no  superiority  pver  copal  varuisb^ 
composed  according  to  my  principles;  since  nothing^ 
announces  that  the  consistence,  observed  in  the  copal 
before  its  mixture,  can  be. weakened  when  it  yields  t<& 
the  laws  of  solution, 
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In  considering,  besides,  the  state  of  alteration  which 
amber  experiences  in  the  common  processes,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  which  these  processes  require,  it  may 
still  be  believed  that  the  quantity  of  it  which  passes  into 
the  varnish  amounts  scarcely  to  one  half  of  the  whole. 
One  may  suppose  that  a  portion  reduced  to  the  state 
of  oil  readily  passes  into  the  oil,  and  that  it  disposes 
towards  the  same  result  another  portion  of  amber  less 
altered,  and  nearer  to  its"  state  of  consistence.  The 
rest  is  composed  of  the  portion  of  the  amber  destroyed, 
and  of  that  which  resisted  liquefaction.  It  is  the 
caAonaceous  part  suspended  in  the  mixture  which 
occasions  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  thick  deposit  which  is  formed  some  time 
after. 

The  unnatural  state  of  arfiber  in  all  the  forced  com- 
positions which  constitute  this  last  genus  of  varnish, 
is  very  proper  for  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the 
formulae  giv&n  for  my  fourth  genus,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  least  traces  of  the  superiority  ascribed,  with* 
out  any  reason,  to  amber  over  copal.  By  subjecting 
amber  to  the  processes  so  happily  applied  to  copal,  my 
intention  therefore  is  rather  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
old  artists,  who  are  led  away  by  habit,  than  to  main- 
tain any  doubts  on  the  place  which  copal  and  amber 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  composition  of  varnishes,  in 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  they  are  capable  of  com* 
municating  to  them.  Essence  furnishes  enough  of  its 
substance  to  constitute,  and  particularly  with  copal, 
durable  compositions.  By  giving  a  preference  to  the 
varnishes  of  the  fourth  genus,  the  artist  satisfies,  at  the 
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same  time,  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  employ  him.  By  the  speedy  desiccation  of 
varnishes  of  this  genus  he  is  soon  enabled  to  complete 
the  labour  of  polishing,  which  is  always  tedious  when 
varnishes  of  the  fifth  genus  are  employed. 

jimher  varnish  with  essence  of  turpentine* 

Take  Amber,  liquefied  according  to  my  process, 
and  separated  from  the  oily  portions  which 
alter  its  consistence,  6  or  7  ounces. 
Common  essence  of  turpentine  24  ounces. 

Reduce  the  amber  to  powder,  and  if  the  operation 
of  pounding  forms  it  into  a  paste,  break  it  with  your 
fingers :  then  mix  it  with  the  essence,  and  treat  the 
whole  in  a  balneum  mariae.  It  will  speedily  dissolve, 
and  the  essence  will  take  up  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  the  prepared  amber. 

The  varnish  which  results  from  it  is  more  coloured 
than  that  made  with  copal  and  turpentine;  but  it  readily 
clarifies,  even  without  filtering  it  through  cotton.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  this  varnish  forms  a  part 
of  those  of  the  fourth  genus. 

When  one  coating  of  it  is  applied  to  white  smooth 
wood,  but  without  any  preparation,  it  forms  a  very 
pure  and  very  durable  glazing,  which  speedily  dries, 
but  slower  than'  copal  varnish.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
superior  to  highly  coloured  varnishes,  which  admit  the 
addition  of  oil  in  common  compositions,  and  which  to 
t>e  thoroughly  dried  require  the  use  of  a  stove.  . 
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;  As  copal  and  amber  must  be  liquefied  before  they 
are  mixed  with  drying  oils,  which  serve  as  excipient? 
to  fat  varnishes,  it  jnay  be  advantageous  to  follow  my 
process  under  such  circumstances  as  may  seem  to  favour 
the  preference  given  to  drying  oils  over  tssepce  of  tur- 
pentine. The  following  formula  was  attended  with 
complete  success. 

Fourth  species.     Fat  amber  or  copal  varnish. 

.No.  XXVI. 

Take  Amber  or  copal  of  one  fusion  4  ounces. 

Essence  of  turpentine?  r      _ 

—    .      ,.       1   .,      i  of  each  JO  ounces. 
Drying  linseed  oil      «> 

Put  the  whole  into  a  pretty  large  matrass,  and  expose 
H  to  the  heat  of  a  balneum  mariae,  or  move  it  over  the 
.cprfaee  of  an  uncovered  chaffingrdish,  but  without 
flame,  and  at  the  distance  from  it  of  two  or  three 
inches*  When  the  solution  is  completed,  add  still  a 
little  copal  or  amber  to  saturate  the  liquid j  then  pour 
the  whole  oa  a  filter  prepared  with  cotton,  and  leave 
it  to  clarify  by  rest.  If  the  varnish  is  too  thick,  add  a 
little  warm  essence,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  any  of 
the  amber. 

This  varnish  is  coloured*  but  far  less  so  than  thov 
,composed  by  the  usual  method.  When  spread  -over 
*fhi*e  wood,  without  any  preparation,  k  forms  a 
solid  glazing,  and  communicates  a  slight  apt  to  the 
•wood. 

If  yqu  sure  ctewova  .of  charging  this  vanish  with 
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* 

more  copal  or  prepared  amber,  the  liquid  must  b§ 
composed  of  two  parts  of  essence  for  one  of  oil #. 

The  whole  Qf  the  processes  here  given,  and  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  composition  of  varnishes  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  genera,  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  course  which  will  be  followed  by  artists  who  know 
how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  they  offer,  and  to 
compare  them  with  each  other*  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  will  give  a  decided  preference  to  turpentine  var- 
nishes treated  according  to  my  method,  and  that  in 
future  they  will  confine  fat  varnishes  to  common  ob- 
jects; if  they  are  srfll  retained,  notwithstanding  the  de* 
fccts  with  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  are  attended. 
1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  thred 
compositions  which  may  be  esteemed  by  some  artists  f 
but  I  must  recommend  the  use  of  amber,  prepared  ac- 
cording tQ  the  method  which  I  have  already  described; 

*  Amber  prepared  according  to  ray  method  suffers  itself  to  A 
bid  bold  of  by  the  alcohol,  to  which  it  communicates  a  lemon 
colour.  What  distinguishes  it  from  copal  is,  that  it  retains  hs 
pulverulent  form  in  the  heat  used  for  infusion  in  a  balneum  mariae. 
The  tincture  resulting  from  tht»  mixture  is  attended  with  no  greater 
advantage  to  varnishes  than  those  extracted  from  copal. 

Ether  exercises  on  it  a  more  striking  action :  it  readily  attacks 
it,  and  can  take  up  a  gros  of  it.  The  varnish  it  produces  is  coloured. 
When  deposited  on  wood  dipped  in  oil,  and  afterwards  well  rub- 
bed with  a  view  to  render  the  dissipation  of  the  ether  slower,  it 
left  a  solid  coating  of  varnish  with  a  beautiful  gold  tint :  when 
spread  over  wood  not  immersed  in  oil,  it  left  a  coating  which  re- 
sembled pale  gold* 
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Fifth  species  of  the  same  gertus.     Fat  varnish  6f  a 

gold  colour. 

No.  XXVII. 

Take  Amber,  prepared  according  to  my  method, 
8  ounces. 
Gum  lac  2  ounces. 
Drying  linseed  oil  8  ounces. 
-  Essence  of  turpentine  1 6  ounces. 

Dissolve  separately  the  gum  lac;  and  then  add  the 
amber,  prepared  and  pulverized,  with  the  linseed  oil 
and  essence  very  warm.  When  the  whole  has  lost  a 
part  of  its  heat,  mix  in  relative  proportions  tinctures  of 
anatto,  of  terra  merita,  gum  guttae,  and  dragon's  blood, 
as  mentioned  page  142.    This  varnish,  when  applied 

to  white  metals,  gives  them  a  gold  colour. 

■  « 

Sixth  species  of  the  same  genus.  Fat  varnish,  which 
may  serve  as  a  mordant  to  gold,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  dark  colours  *. 

No.  XXVIII. 

Take  Boiled  linseed  oil  1 6  ounces. 
Venice  turpentine  8  ounces. 
Naples  yellow  5  ounces. 

Heat  the  oil  with  the  turpentine,  and  mix  the  Naples 
yellow  pulverized. 

*  The  varnish  No.  XVI,  of  the  third  genus,  that  is  to  say,  with 
essence,  is  ako  a  mordant. 
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Remarks* 

Naples  yellow  is  an  Oxide  of  lead,  the  composition 
of  which  "will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  colour- 
ing substances*.  It  is  substituted  here  for  resins,  on 
account  of  its  drying  quality,  and  in  particular  of  its 
colour,  which  resembles  that  of  gold.  Great  use  is 
made  of  this  varnish  in  applying  gold  leaf. 

The  yellow,  however,  may  be  omitted  when  this 
species  of  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to  solid  and  coloured 
coverings.  In  this  case  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  each 
pound  of  composition  may*be  substituted  in  its  stead, 
without  this  mixture  doing  any  injury  to  the  colour 
which  is  to  constitute  the.  ground  (J a  teinte  dure). 

There  is  still  another  species  of  varnish,  which,  like 
the  above,  might  form  a  part  of  those  ,of  the  third 
•genus,  if  the  matter  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  it  did 
not  require  a  drying  oil  to  be  employed :  it  is  that  of 
caoutchouc. 

Sixth  species  of  the  same  genus.  Caoutchouc  varnish. 

No.  XXIX. 

Take  Caoutchouc  or  elastic  resin** 

Boiled  linseed  oil     -     -      f of each  16  ounces. 
Essence  of  turpentine   -     J 

:  Cut  the  caoutchouc  into  thin  slips,  and  put  them 
into  a  matrass  placed  in  a  very  hot  sand  bath.  When 
the  matter  is  liquefied,  add  the  linseed  oil  in  a  state  of 

*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I. 
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ebullition,  and  then  the  essence  warm.  When  the 
varnish  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  heat,  (train  it  through 
a  piece  of  linen,  and  preserve  it  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  This  varnish  dries  very  slowly;  a  fault  which 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  caoutchouc. 

Remarks. 

The  solution  of  this  singular  substance  is  not  con- 
fined to  essential  and  iat  oils.  Macquer  applied  ether 
to  it  with  success* ;  but  the  processes  he  indicates  do 
not  always  answer,  and  cannot  form  a  part  of  those 
which  we  are  desirous  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
public  in  general. 

In  repeating  these  experiments,  I  fqund  that  the 
union  of  caoutchouc  and  ether  did  not  manifest  itself 
till  the  volume  of  that  fluid  was  reduced  one  half  by 
the  effect  of  evaporation.  It  appears  therefore  that 
ether  exercises  a  better  action  on  this  substance  accord- 
ing  as  it  has  less  tenacity,  and  as  it  approaches  more 
to  the  oily  nature.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
the  best  rectified  ether  refuses  to  form  any  kind  of 
union  with  caoutchouc.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  che- 
mical reason  proper  to  be  adduced  in  order  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  experiments  of  Macquer 
and  those  of  Befniardf. 

The  invention  of  air  balloons  fed  to  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying caoutchouc  to  the  composition  of  varnish.  *  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  varnish  which  should  unite 

*  See  M6moires  de  l'Academie  dea  Sciences,  1768. 
f  See  the  article  Caoutchouc. 
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great  pliability  and  consistence.  No  varnish  seemed 
capable  of  corresponding  to  these  views  except  that  of 
caoutchouc ;  but  the  desiccation  df  it  is  exceedingly 
tedious^ 

The  formula  which  I  present  is  the  same  as  that 
indicated  in  the  Journal  cle  Physique  for  April  1781. 
I.  only  modify  the  process  by  omitting  the  long  ebulli- 
tion of  the  essence  over  the  caoutchouc.  By  my 
method  the  solution  is  speedier,  and  less  of  the  essence 
is  lost.  v 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  remarking^ 
that  there  is  even  another  species  of  varnish  belonging 
to  this  last,  gertus,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive  ; 
and  which,  no  doubt,  would  occupy  the  first  rank, 
were  it  considered  in  regard  to  its  utility :  it  is  that 
which  results  from  a  mixture  of  tar,  black  pitch,  rosin, 
tallow,  and  sometimes  even  sulphur,  and  which  is 
employed  for  covering  the  outside  of  ships,  boats,  and 
barges.  This  varnish  preserves  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Water,  retards  their  destruction,  and  pre- 
vents  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  from  being  lessened  by 
the  additional  weight  which  would  be  communicated 
to  it  if  the  water  were  imbibed  by  the  wood.  This 
varnish  then  contributes  as  much  to  the  celerity  of  the- 
vessel  as  to  its  preservation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

General  observations  and  precepts  respecting  the  preparation 
(fvamish  on  a  large  scbh.  Description  of  an  alembic  with 
a  balneum  marice,  the  use  of  which  prevents  all  those  «*• 
cidents  thai  frequently  accompany  the  making  of  varnish. 

The  division  I  have  made  of  varnishes  into  five  genera, 
each  sub-divided  into  its  species  or  varieties  of  composi- 
tion^ rendered  it .  necessary  for  me  to  place  after  each 
formula  fhe  remarks  that  seemed  peculiarly  applicable 
to  it.  There  are  others,  however,  of  a  more  general 
nature,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  whofe  art,  and 
which  ought  to  be  given  by  themselves. 

All  the  arty  have  had  their  state  of  infancy.  The 
progress  of  them  has  been  the  result  of  repeated  trials, 
and  sometimes  of  errors ; '  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  extended  by  accident.  It  is  on  these  frail  and  un* 
•certain  bases  that  those  arts  which  relate  to  the  most 
necessary  objects  have  been  established.  A  long  repe- 
tition of  the  same  processes  has  at  length  thrown  light 
on  their  progress ;  tad  in  this  manner  the  first  elements 
of  them  have  been  acquired. 

That  of  the  varnisher  could  not  speedily  attain  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  Its  origin  depended  on 
that  of  public  wealth,  and  on  the  extinction  of  those 
wars  which  covered  Europe  with  ruins :  it  depended 
on  the  extension  of  commerce,  which  increases  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  inspires  a  taste  for  superfluities,  and 
multiplies  our  wants.    An  industrious  people,  attached 
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to  the  arts,  and  confined  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  furnished  us  with  the  models.  The  European 
industry,  and  particularly  that  of  France,  acquired  a 
stimulus;  it  invented  combinations;  mixtures  Were 
multiplied ;  and  the  results,  though  still  imperfect,  af- 
forded sufficient  encouragement  to  artists.  New  at- 
tempts opened  a  more  successful  path ;  the  principles 
of  the  art  were  discovered,  and  these  were  followed  by 
formula  and  descriptions ;  critical  examination  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  them ;  and  the  art  was  at  length 
established  on  a  solid  basir « 

All  resinous  or  gummo-resinous  substances  are  the. 
only  essential  bases  of  varnishes.  Every  spirituous 
liquor,  resulting  from  vinous  fermentation,  and  freed 
by  rectification  from  its  superabundance  of  foreign 
water,  such  as  pure  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine); ,  every  es- 
sential  oil  extracted  from  plants  by  distillation ;  and 
even  every  fixed  or  fat  oil,  obtained  from  certain  fruits 
by  contusion  or  expression,  are  the  only  matters  which 
can  be  employed  as  an  excipient  or  vehicle  to  the  resi- 
nous or  gummo-resinous  substances  destined  for  var-» 
rushes. 

Perfect  transparency,  and  even  limpidity  and  lus* 
tre,  are,  in  the  last  result,  the  essential  qualities  in  the 
composition  of  varnish.  There  are  others,  however, 
equally  important,  such  as  those  of  drying  speedily, 
and  giving  solidity  to  the  resinous  stratum  which  serves 
as  t  glazing  to  thfe  bodies  it  covers.  A  composition  of 
this  kind  must  at  the  same  time  be  colourless,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  weaken  or  disfigure  the  tints  of.  the  co-< 
lours,  which  it  ought  on  the  contrary  to  call  forth  in 
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their  full  brightness,  by  preserving  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  of  moisture. 

From  this  correct  view  it  may  readily  be  conceived, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  substance  should  be  of  a 
resinous  nature,  pure  and  without  any  mixture  of  fo- 
reign bodies,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  soluble  in 
the  liquid  intended  for  the  composition  of  varnish :  to 
be  entitled  to  a  place  among  those  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose by  use  and  experience,  it  must  also  have  very  little 
colour. 

There  are  many  substances,  indeed,  which  are  re* 
jected  on  account  of  their  softish  consistence,  such  as 
sagapenum,  galbanum,  &c.  as  well  as  of  their  colour, 
which  would  spoil  that  of  the  compositions.  This  would 
be  the  case  with  the  resins  called  bdellium,  guiacum, 
ivy  gum,  gum  ammoniac,  and  olibafnum,  though  the 
last  two  dissolve  entirely  in  alcohol.  Some  of  these 
substances  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  first 
made  experiments  in  regard  to  varnishes;  but  they 
soon  discovered  the  inconveniences  with  which  they 
were  attended. 

The  choice,  therefore,  is  very  much  limited ;  and  it 
might  still  be  confined  within  narrower  bounds,  with- 
out doing  much  injury  to  the  art.  Gum  sandarac,  em- 
ployed formerly  by  the  Arabs  for  this  purpose,  was 
the  only  matter  which  seemed  likely  to  answer  the  pro- 
posed end.  It  is  easily  prepared,  and  possesses  lustre;, 
but  it  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  little  dry-: 
ness,  which  however  may  be  corrected.  On  account 
of  die  preference  given  to  it  oyer  other  resinous  pro- 
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ducts,  and  the  effects  it  produces,  it  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  vernix. 

Turpentine,  and  all  the  modifications  of  it  by  the 
effect  of  evaporation ;  mastic,  which  has  more  solidity 
than  sandarac ;  gum  anima,  and  gum  elemi,  gum  lac, 
and  copsd,  compose  nearly  the  catalogue  of  the  matters 
which  are  employed  for  the  composition  of  drying  var- 
nishes, or  those  made  with  alcohol.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  some  of  them  is  corrected  by  uniting  them 
with  others  which  are  less  dry,  and  which  still  re- 
tain a  portion  of  essential  balsamic  oil,  such  as  gum 
elemi,  gum  anima,  camphor,  and  turpentine.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  also  by  substituting  instead 
of  alcohol  a  less  dry  fluid,  such  as  essence  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Industry,  however,  which  readily  takes  advantage  of 
every  thing  that  can  answer  its  purpose,  and  which  ex- 
xkes  the  desire  of  the  consumer  by  the  variety  of  the 
objects  it  presents  to  turn,  has  found  means  to  subject 
the  art  to  modifications,  by  extending  the  processes  in 
.some  peculiar  circumstances  which  seem  to  favour  it. 
A  great  step  was,  no  doubt,  made  by  giving  to  the 
compositions  of  varnish  lustre,  transparency,  a.  drying 
property,  and  freeing  them  from  aH  colour;  but  when 
the. grand  models  exhibited  by  the  Chinese  trade  were 
.exposed  to  view,  this  was  not  sufficient.  The  use  of 
the  European  varnishes,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
-of  the  principles  of  their  -composition,  was  limited  to 
dressing-boxes,  and  other  small  articles  which  served 
for  the  decoration  of  apartments.  But  the  spirit  of 
imitatipn,  which  in  France  .more  than  in  any  other 
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country  excites  genius  and  leads  to  discoveries;  the 
innate  taste  for  novelty,  so  prevalent  among  that  na- 
tion ;  that  continued  fickleness,  which  often  condemns 
to  oblivion  master-pieces  about  to  be  succeeded  by 
others ;  and  that  perpetual  fiuctuation  of  fashions  and 
inventions,  soon  became  the  most  active  causes  which 
contributed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of 
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luxury. 

To  the  same  causes  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  making  boxes  and  toys  of  papier  mache  co- 
vered with  varnish ;  that  of  gilt  leather,  which  the  na- 
tional fickleness  seems  to  have  banished  to  England j 
that  of  qoachrinaking,  which  laid  painting  pf  every 
kind  under  contribution.  All  these  arts  called  in  to 
their  assistance  that  of  the  varnisher,  and  gave  to  it  a 
very  great  extent.  Hence  the  discovery  of  coloured, 
changing  varnishes ;  of  very  durable  varnishes,  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  artist  has  been  able  to  over? 
come  the  resistance  opposed  by  copal  and  amher  to 
their  usual  solvents :  hence  also  the  use  of  resinous 
colouring  substances;  such  as  terra  merita,  gum  guttae, 
dragon's  blood,  safirop,  sandal  wood,  anatto  and 
others. 

Experience  has  set  bounds  to  the  number  of  the  li- 
quids proper  for  serving  as  vehicles  in  the  composition 
of  varnish.  The  nature  of  alcohol  was  suited  to  light, 
drying,  and  colourless  compositions,  when  artists  were 
desirous  to  correct  the  strong  odour  which  accompa- 
nies  most  varnishes. 

In  examining  the  essential  oils,  artists  must  have  first 
distinguished  those  which  on  account  of  their  lightness 
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seemed  to  exhibit  intermediate  qualities  between  alcohol 
and  oik  of  the  greatest  consistence :  hence  the  use  of 
essence  of  turpentine,  oil  of  spike,  and  oil  of  lavender. 

Essence  of  turpentine  gives  to  varnish  rtiore  body 
than  alcohol :  it  might  indeed  be  substituted  in  all  cases 
for  alcohol,  if  the  strong  odour  it  emits  were  not,  to 
some  persons,  a  cause  fpr  rejecting  it.  For  varnishes, 
however,  destined  to  be  applied  to  ceilings,  wainscot- 
ing, and  furniture,  it  is  far  superior ;  because  it  renders 
them  equally  brilliant?  a&d  gives  them  more  durability. 
During  the  summer,  in  particular,  this  odour  is  soon 
destroyed ;  and  if  the  artist  takes  care  to  employ  an 
alcohol  varnish  for  the  }asj  stratum  pr  glazing,  there 
will  be  no  odour  at  all. 

The  use  of  essential  oil  of  lavender  19  more  applicable 
to  delicate  oil  painting  than  to  the  art  of  the  varnisher. 
Though  naturally  drier,  next  tp  essence,  than  essential 
oils,  it  is  still  too  hi  and  unctuous  for  varnishes.  It 
may,  however,  be  introduced  in  soo^U  doses  in  the 
composition  of  varni&es  made  with  gkohoj  and  ese 
sence  of  turpentine,  when  it  is  necessary  $0  lessen  their 
drying  quality,  or  when  metajjif  fojours  Are  used  in 
the  state  of  pure  oxides. 

The  other  essential  oils  known  in  commerce  are  ei- 
ther too  dear,  or  too  fitf ,  or  too  nweb  <;o|ayred>  to  form 
part  of  the  liquors  destined  for  the  solution  of  resins. 

The  number  of  the  fat  or  fixed  oils  useful  to  the  art 
is  as  much  limited  as  that  of  the  essential  or  volatile 
oils.  Oil  of  whitQ  poppy  seed,  .called  improperly  oil 
of  pinkty  nut  oil,  and  linseed  oil,  are  the  only  ones 
jfotind  by  experience  to  be  fit  for  the  composition  of  fat 
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varnishes,  when  they  have  undergone  preliminary  pFe* 
parations  which  deprive  them  of  their  unctuous  quality, 
and  render  them  drying. .  Olive  oil  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  artist  better  than  nut  oil  or  linseed  oil, 
which  are  always  coloured,  if  nature,  which  presents  it 
without  much  colour,  had  not  communicated  to  it  an 
unctuous  matter,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  de» 
stroying  a  part  of  the  oil  itself.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  oil  of  turnips  and  oil  of  hemp  seed :  and  the  pro* 
cesses  to  which  the  seeds  of  the  beech  tree  are  subjected 
.  before  the  oil  is  expressed  fropi  them,  give  it  a  red  €0» 
lour,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  varnish. 

To  judge,  then,  from  the  results  alone,  varnishes, 
such  as  they  are  exhibited  by  our  five  genera,  are  no- 
thing  but  solutions  of  pure  resins,  or  resinous  gums,  in  an 
appropriate  spirituous  or  oily  liquid.  Acid  liquors, 
therefore,  and  alkaline  liquors,  though  the  latter  have 
the  property  of  combining  with  oils  and  with  resins, 
and  of  reducing  them  to  the  saponaceous  state,  are  in 
no  case  endowed  with  the  essential  qualities  requisite  for* 

* 

the  composition  of  varnishes. 

The  effect  of  chemical  dissolution  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  that  of  simple  solution.  The  views  of  the 
chemist  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  composer  of 
varnish.  The  former  employs  every  mean  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  principles  of  bodies,  that  he  may. 
examine  their  intimate  and  peculiar  nature,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  greatest  state  of  simplicity,  for  the  purr 
pose  of  afterwards  assigning  to  them  that  place  which  • 
thr^y  ought  to  occupy  in  the  order  of  created  substances. 
The  varnishcr,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  to  pre? 
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serve  the  integrity  of  the  substance  on  which  h6  ope-i 
rates.  His  means  are  simple ;  they  act  only  superfi- 
cially, by  analogy  of  composition :  in  a  word,  they 
effect  merely  solutions,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  is 
confined  to  extension  of  the  integrant  resinous  parti- 
cles. By  uniting  all  the  advantages  of  a  mechanical 
division,  as  extensive  as  the  object  requires,  the  resi- 
nous substances  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  agents 
which  the  varnisher  employs,  lose  none  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  which  render  them  proper  for  the  com- 
position of  varnish ;  namely,  transparency,  *  durability,' 
inflammability,  and  lustre. 

If  saline,  acid,  and  alkaline  liquors,  considered  as 
solvents*  are  incapable  of  answering  the  views  of  the 
varnisher ;  water,  a  simple  substance,  without  odour 
and  almost  without  savour,  is  no  less  contrary  to  them. 
It  is  the  nature  of  resins  to  resist  its  action.  Water  also 
has  the  property  of  seizing  on  the  alcohol  which  holds 
a  resin  in  solution,  find  of  precipitating  the  latter  under 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  These  effects,  which  are 
the  more  certain  •  as  they  depend  on  the  particular  na- 
ture of  resins,  as  well  as  on  invariable  chemical  proper- 
ties, require  the  most  scrupulous  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  alcohol  he 
interftis  to  employ  in  his  compositions.  The  best  brandy* 
and  even  alcohol  superior  to  brandy,  if  inferior  to  the 
degree  of  purity  indicated  in  page  60,  are  unfit  for 
making  varnish.  The  foreign  water  which  these  liquors 
contain  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  resins ;  an4 
it  precipitates  the  resinous  portion  which  the  spirituous 
part  has  been  able  to  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  caloric 
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(heat).  Hie  solution  is  at  any  rate  turbid,  and  very 
little  susceptible  of  clarification.  Even  if  we  should 
/suppose  that  the  spirituous  part  is  still  powerful  enough, 
considering  the  quantity,  to  effect  a  sufficient  though 
incomplete  solution  of  the  resin,  the  varnish  resulting 
from  it  would  be  liable  to  become  mealy,  and  to  crack. 

This  infallible  result  may  serve,  no  doubt,  to  ex- 
plain the  severity  with  which  Watin  exclaims  against 
the  washing  of  certain  resins  in  water  ,-r-a  process  re-, 
eomlnended  by  the  author  of  the  Parfait  Femisseur. 
But  however  specious  the  reason^  with  which  he  en- 
deavours to  justify  his  opinion  may  be,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  some  resins  require  to  be  washed  before 
they  can  be  employed  in  the  composition  of  varnish, 
Mastic,  sandarac,  and  eyen  copal  itself,  which  is  di- 
vided into  small  portions,  fljc.  require  previous  wash- 
ing, which  is  attended  with  no  kind  of  inconvenience. 
The  case  would  be  the  same  with  amber,  were  not  this 
precaution  rendered  useless  by  the  process  tp  wfrich  if 
is  subjected, 

These  resins  are  immersed  in  water  after  the  fine 
powder  has  been  separated  from  them  by  a  hair  sieve, 
The  fragments  and  resinous  tears  are  thai  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands  fo  detach  the  dust,  the  lighter  parts, 
and  the  fragments  of  bark.  These  separated  par&fioat 
on  the  surface ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness, 
afford  the  means  of  removing  them  with  facility.  The 
washed  resin  is  than  .spread  put  op  a  piece  of  dry  linen 
cloth,  or  a  hair  sieve,  which  is  covered  with  ft  sheet  of 
paper ;  ?md  the  whole  i$  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  ta 
dissipate  the  moisture*    Resins  washed  in  this  manner^ 
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and  wail  dried,  are  much  fitter  for  the  composition  of 
varnishes  than  those  which  hard  not  been  subjected  to 
the  same  operation* 

A  few  more  precautions  are  still  necessary  in  com? 
posing  delicate  varnishes,  such  as  those  destined  fof 
valuable  paintings  and  other  objects  of  luxury.  It  will 
be  proper  to  separate  the  pure  resinous  tears  from  those 
which  are  stained,  and  which  even  are  accompanied 
with  portions  of  the  b^rjt  of  the  tree  that  produced 
them* 

On  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  thefownuI<?. 

Watin  seems  to  be  the  first  author  whp  was  fully  sen* 
stole  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  formulas  to  a  small 
number  of  substances*  But,  notwithstanding  the  ad» 
vantage  attending  this  step  towards  improvement,  many 
things  of  importance  still  remain  to  be  done*  By  pro, 
securing,  for  example,  a  series  of  experiments  an  the 
different  resinous  substances  with  alcohol  of  a  known 
degree  of  purity,  one  might  form  a  table  of  solution, 
which  would  he  exceedingly  useful  to  the  operations  of 
the  varnisher ;  because  by  knowing  the  kind  of  resin 
about  to  be  treated,  and  the  degree  of  the  purity  of 
)ns  alcohol,  he  could  immediately  deference  the  doses 
of  die  substances  proper,  for  the  intended  composition. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  resins  more  soluble  in  al- 
cohol than  others.  This  labour,  which  would  save 
expense,  and  perhaps  time,  is  worthy  of  further  re- 
searches* 

The  most  experienced  artists  will  long  be  reduced  te 
thp  necessity  of  judging  by  simple  approximation,  and 
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according  to  the  old  formulae,  of  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  resinous  substabces  destined  for  the  preparation 
of  varnishes ;  and,  for  fear  of  sacrificing  utility  to  cecor 
nomy,  they  will  continue  to  employ  more  matter  than 
the  object  requires. 

Of  the  choice  of  the  matters. 

The  goodness  of  varnish  depends  not  only  on  the 
choice  of  the  soluble  matters,  but  also  on  the  state  of 
the  liquors  which  are  to  become  charged  with  them. 
That  oily  consistence,  which  is  the  first  character  of  a 
varnish,  before  it  be  employed,  depends  on  the  na- 
ture and  purity  of  the  liquid,  and  on  the  extent  of  its 
power  over  the  resinous  substance*  A  varnish  may  be  of 
an  inferior  quality,  though  the  vehicle  is  charged  with 
as  much  resin  as  it  can  take  up.  The  excellence  of  alco- 
hol cannot  be  determined  merely  by  the  sight ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  enlarged  on  the  means  best  calculated 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  artist  and  amateur  on  this 
point,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  essential  volatile  and 
fixed  oils  is  much  less  difficult  to  be  acquired*  A  skiU 
ful  eye  can  easily  distinguish  the  external  characters 
which  belong  to  .each  of  them.  Their  smell,  colour, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  connection  between  the  mole* 
culae,  which  communicate  to  them  the  oily  consistence, 
are  unequivocal  sigjis  to  determine  the  artist's  choice. 
To  these  may  be  added,  in  cases  of  uncertainty,  the 
indications  we  have  given  in  treating  of  each  .of  them 
6eparately. 

JSuch  are  the  guides  in  which  jthe  artist  ought  t<> 
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place  confidence  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  yar- 
nish :  by  these  alone  he  can  hope  to  obtain  success. 
But  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to  produce  a  max* 
imam  of  solution  in  the  mixture  of  the  matters,  he  can 
attain  only  to  a  point  of  saturation  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  resins,  and  to  the  present  state  of  the 
liquors  employed.  When  people  are  nice  in  the  choice 
which  they  have  to  make,  the  principal  object  is  ac- 
complished. 

Of  the  respective  doses  of  the. dry  and  liquid  substances 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnish* 

The  art,  however,  is  still  imperfect,  if  the  practical 
part  be  confined  merely  to  the  choice  of  the  substances. 
Too  great  a  number  of  them,  as  well  as  too  great 
doses,  embarrass  the  artist  in  the  account  which  he 
ought  to  give  to  himself  of  the  expected  results.  Every 
art  founded  on  a  collection  of  formulae  attains  to  suc- 
cess only  by  a  very  slow  progress.  To  simplify  the 
formulae,  great  knowledge  and  long  experience  are  ner 
cessary.  One  must  be  able  to  rise  above  difficulties, 
and  even  criticism,  in  circumstances  when  the  formulae 
compel  him  to  follow  habit,  or  when  habit  gives  weight 
to  formulae. 

By  simplifying  the  compositions,  and  reducing  thent 
to  a  small  number  of  substances,  it  was  easier  to  follow 
the  effects,  and  to  discover  the  causes  of  them :  re- 
searches then  became  less  painful  and  less  expensive. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  a  wrong  direction ;  but  as  long  as  artists 
were  the  only  guides  and  regulators,  the  success  was 
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very  doubtful.  If  the  celebrated  artist  wtiom  I  have  ofteil 
quoted  was  able*  by  his  judicious  observations,  to  make 
people  sensible  of  the  utility  and  eveft  the  necessity  of 
reformation,  tod  of  reducing  the  formula  to  a  smalt 
number  of  feubstanCes,  he  did  tiot  place  the  ait  beyond 
the  ftced  of  further  adtice  t  taore  wfcs  necessary  to  be 
done,  by  reducing  the  number  Of  mittert,  and  redu* 
cing  also  the  doties* 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  best  alcohol  Cannot 
become  charged  with  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  the  resinous  substance,  even  when  the  most  soluble 
is  chosen.  A  temperature  capable  of  bringing,  it  to  a 
State  of  ebullition  may  give  more  extent  to  the  solu- 
tion \  but  cooling  soon  restores  the  equilibrium  of  sa- 
turation* The  varnish  soon  becomes  .turbid,  and  the 
resinous  matter  which  remains  in  excess  at  that  point 
of  saturation  is  precipitated,  and,  under  the  form  of  a 
crystallization,  lines  the  interior  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Some  of  the  formulae  given  in  the  best  tvofks  still 
prescribe,  in  dry  matters,  a  weight  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  excipient.  The  doses  indicated  in  the 
different  genera  of  my  varnishes  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  prescribed  quantities  of  liquid ;  since  there  still 
remains  a  considerable  part  which  escapes  its  action.  In 
all  Cases,  the  process  id  less  embarrassing,  and  more 
secure  from  those  accidents  which  are  the  consequence 
of  a  mixture  too  much  charged,  fend  which  forms  a 
mass ;  and  is  certainly  less  expensive. 
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Of  the  effects  of  meclianical  division  on  resins  wltich 
oppose  the  greatest  resistance  to  solution* 

We  are  acquainted  with  some  resins,  such  as  gum 
sandarac,  copal,  &c.  which  seem  to  resist  more  than 
others  the  action  of  the  dissolving  liquors.  Copal,  in 
particular,  exhibits  this  character*  when  the  artist  en-, 
deavours  to  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  or  essence  of  turpen- 
tine. This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome,  with 
greater  or  less  ease,  by  diminishing  the  doses  of  these 
substances.  ,  Simple  mechanical  division,  carried  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  mixture  of  a  substance  which  rea- 
dily suffers  itself  to  be  attacked,  such  as  mastic  and 
white  incense,  facilitate  solution  in  a  degree  which 
could  not  be  expected,  if  the  two  substances  wer$ 
treated  separately,  and  in  the  usual  manner.  Experi- 
ence alone  can  determine  in  regard  to  this  point.  We 
have  already  seen  that  camphor  produces  a  great  effect 
as  an  intermediate  substance,  but  the  doses  must  not 
be  carried  to  excess- 

Of  the  use  of  pounded  glass. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  operate  on  a  certain  mass  of 
matters,  the  form  of  the  vessel  employed  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  It  is  often  different  from  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Its  capacity  is  not  always  suited  to  the 
quantity  it  is  destined  to  contain.  In  this  case,  the  first 
impression  of  the  caloric  (heat)  tends  to  agglomerate 
into  one  or  more  masses  the  whole  resinous  part;  de- 
stined to  form  the  varnish,  and  by  these  means  thwarts 
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the  intention  of  the  artist,  who  employs  his  utmost 
care  to  favour  and  maintain  that  state  of  division  which 
is  so  well  calculated  to  promote  speedy  solution.  When 
one  is  contented  with  simple  stirring,  which  may  op- 
pose the  union  of  the  resinous  parts,  and  even  wheri 
broad-bottomed  vessels  are  employed,  this  object  can- 
not be  accomplished.  But  the  consequences  of  this 
inconvenience  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  employing 
a  determinate  quantity  of  pounded  white  glass  which 
has  been  sifted  through  a  hair  sieve.  It  is  mixed  with 
the  pulverized  matter  before  it  is  united  cold  with  the 
.alcohol  and  the  essence ;  and  the  division  of  the  parts 
may  still  be  assisted  by  stirring  it  with  a  rod  of  white 
wood,  rounded  at  the  extremity.  By  this  simple  me- 
chanism the  matter  is  kept  in  that  state  of  divison  ne- 
cessary for  the  promptitude  and  perfection  of  the  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  liquid,  a  circumstance* 
much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  process,  of  making  varnishes4, 
is  prevented.  Besides,  the  weight  of  the  glass,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  resins,  makes  it  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  where  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  softened  matters. 

The  use  of  a  balneum  mariae  is  preferable,  to  that  of 
a  sand  bath  in  operations  of  this  kind,  because  th6 
temperature  of  the  former  has  a  certain  fixed  point  of 
»  elevation,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  exceed  with  & 
sand  bath ;  and  in  this  case  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  communicating  to  the  varnish  a  foreign  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  alteration  which  the  resins  experience 
from  too  great  heat.    After  the  operation,  more  or  less 
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of  the  resinous  substance  remains  mixed  with  the  glass* 
This  residuum  is  reserved  for  the  composition  of  com* 
mon  varnishes,  which  may  be  treated  over  an  open  fire, 

Qf  clarificativn* 

When  the  water  of  the  balneum  maris  has  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half, 
if  the  matter  of  the  composition  amounts  to  no  more 
than  forty-eight  or  fifty  ounces,  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  solution  of  the  resins  is  complete.  The 
circular  motion  with  the  Stick  must,  however,  be  still 
maintained  for  half  an  hour  after  the  vessel  has  been 
removed  from  the  balneum  maris*  The  whole  is  then 
left  at  rest,  to  give  the  undissolved  matter  time  to  be 
precipitated.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  decanted* 
and  then  put  into  proper  vessels.  Spine  artists  strain 
the  varnish,  still  Warm,  through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth, 
and  then  leave  it  at  rest  for  a  few  days  to  clarify. . 
*  In  both  cases,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  exdpient 
is  completely  saturated  with  resin,  it  must  be  left  for 
some  days  at  rest.  Hie  effect  of  a  high  temperature 
is  to  dispose  the  vehicle  to  become  charged  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  substances  than  it  can  retain 
when  cold.  This  portion  in  excess  is  then  precipitated, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  the  season. 
When  the  precipitation  is  pretty  extensive,  small  lumps 
of  resin  are  formed  around  the  vessel.  This  abandoned 
resin  often  affects  a  very  distinct  order  of  crystallization. 
Sometimes  the  precipitation  is  not  so  sensible:  the  var- 
nish remains  a  long  time  turbid,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  resin,  which  continues  in  a 
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state  of  suspension.  When  this  happens  to.  be  the  case, 
there  are  two  methods  of  giving  to  varnish  all  that  lim- 
pidity which  it  is  deprived  of  by  the  portion  of  sus- 
pended resin :  add  to  it  a  warm  excipient;  this  addition 
dilutes  the  varnish  a  little :  or  it  may  be  filtered  through 
cotton* 

Ofjlltration  through  cotton. 

This  operation  is  simple.     Arrange  several  funnels 
m  as  many  appropriate  receivers  (see  Plate  V.jig.  4.), 
and  place  in  the  pipe  of  each  funnel  a  small  ball  of 
carded  cotton,  about  an  inch  in  thickness;  press  this 
ball  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  to  squeeze  the  cot- 
ton together,  and  place  over  it  a  small  plate  of  lead 
pierced  with  several  holes.     Fill  the  funnels  with  var- 
nish* and  lay  ovp r  the  vessel  a  glass  cover,  or  a  few 
sheets  of  paper.    The  varnish  which  passes  through 
the  cotton  is  at  first  not  very  limpid;  but  when  the 
cotton  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  the  liquor 
passes  very  clear.     The  first  portion  of  filtered  varnish 
is  then  poured  again  into  the  funnels;  and  the  filtra- 
tion being  continued,  the  result  will  be  a  very  bright 
varnish,  which  is  put  into  clean  bottles.     This  filtra* 
tion,  which  is  soon  performed,  is  indispensably  neces* 
sary  for  every  kind  of  varnish  destined  .to  be  applied 
to  delicate  articles,  such  as  cut-paper  works,^  valuable 
furniture,  paintings,  philosophical  instruments,  &c.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  funnels  full,  and  particularly 
not  to  leave  the  cotton  uncovered;  else  it  would  be* 
come  incrusted  with  a  stratum  of  dry  varnish,  which 
might  impede  any  further  filtration. 
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When  the  whole  is  filtered,  it  will  be  proper  to  wash 
all  the  vessels  with  alcohol  or  warm  essence  of  turpen* 
Cine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  excipienL  The 
product  of  the  washing  is  kept  in  reserve  till  a  new 
quantity  of  varnish  is  made. 

On  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  in  open  vessels,  <wd 

the  precautions  they  require. 

The  varnishes,  of  which  we  have  here  given  the  dif- 
ferent  formulae,  are  reserved  only  for  articles  of  a  cer- 
tain value,  and  require  particular  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion. Those  who  prepare  varnishes  make  other  com* 
positions  which  they  destine,  in  general,  for  wain* 
scoring,  ceilings,  common  furniture,  &c  Some  pre- 
pare them  in  open  vessels,  and  in  the  open  air,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  take  place 
when  alembics  are  employed.  It  is  indeed  much  easier 
to  save  from  inflammatpn  a  matter  which  is  seen  to 
rise,  than  one  inclosed  in  metallic  vessels,  where  its 
tumefaction  is  not  observed. 

This  labour  on  the  first  view  appears  to  be  easy.  It 
however  requires  practice  and  perseverance  to  obtain 
the  required  result  without  any  accident,  and  to  quiet 
die  well-grounded  fears  which  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  conceive  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from 
this  process.  It  will  be  proper  to  perform  this  opera* 
ticm  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
court  or  garden.  The  vessel  ought  to  be  furoi^ied 
with  high  edges,  that  the  torrent  of  vapours  which 
escapes  may  not  communicate  with  the  undulating 
flame  which  often  extepds  beyond  die  fire-place.  Caw 
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also  must  be  taken  to  dispose  the  vessel  in  the  furnace 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  fire  entirely,  and  to 
prevent  any  portions  of  the  varnish  which  may  be 
thrown  up  by  a  false  movement  of  the  spatula  from  fall- 
ing into  it. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed,  however,  are  not 

•  •  • 

confined  to  the  manipulations  usual  on  such  occasions. 
When  the  solution  is  completed,  it  is  customary  to  de- 
posit the  varnish  in  an  apartment  or  workshop  to  cool, 
and  also  to  give  it  time  to  clarify.  This  apartment 
then  becomes  filled  with  vaporific  emanations,  to  which 
fire  may  be  communicated  by  an  inflamed  body.  These 
vapours  are  the  more  dangerous  as  they  extend  them- 
selves to  a  great  distance,  even  beyond  the  apartment, 
so  that  the  contact  of  a  lighted  taper  may  occasion  an 
explosion  which  will  carry  the  flame  to  the  reservoir 
of  the  evaporating  substance.  I  have  witnessed,  along 
with  a  great  number  of  auditors,  a  similar  effect,  which 
k  often  accompanied  with  very  alarming  circumstances. 
Great  care  then  must  be  taken  not  to  enter  with  a 
candle  into  an  apartment  which  may  contain  such  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  vapours,  so  highly  inflam- 
mable. 

If  the  method  of  making  varnish  in  open  vessels 
seems  to  hold  forth  some  advantages,  it  is  not  free  from 
inconveniences.  The  artist,  indeed,  may  carry  on  his 
operation  in  more  security.  He  can  easily  prevent  the 
tumefaction  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  those  acci- 
dents which  result  from  it*  By  means  of  continued  mo- 
tion he  may  easily  afford  means  of  escape  to  the  vapours 
k  a  Slate  of  expansion;  and  may  renew  the  surfaces  of 
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the  resin  which  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
which,  by  being  altered,  might  colour  the  varnish; 
This  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  method ;  but  I  shall 
exhibit  also  the  reverse. 

This  process  occasions  a  very  great  loss  of  alcohol  or 
of  essence,  in  consequence  of  the  vapours  which  rise 
from  the  mass.  These  vapours  are  furnished  only  by 
the  more  subtile  part,  or  that  fittest  for  the  solution  of 
resins,  and  which  contributes  most  to  the  excellence  of 
the  varnish,  to  its  pliableness  and  lustre.  The  physical 
effect  which  the  constant  vapour  of  the  essence  may 
produce  cm  the  nerves  of  the  artist  exposed  to  k,  if 
he  is  of  a  weak  constitution,  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence; since  it  sometimes  occasions  a  state  of  asphyxia. 
However  great  may  be  the  precautions  taken  in  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind,  if  they  have  not  always  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  serious  accidents,  this  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  fears  of  individuals  who  reside  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  varnisher,  and  to  excite  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  to  confine  to  the  outskirts  of  cities  all 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Geneva  never  reflects 
without  terror  on  the  fires  which  have  taken  place  on 
different  occasions,  and  on  the  misfortunes  which  have 
thence  resulted  to  individuals.  I  consider  it  therefore 
as  my  duty,  since  I  am  treating  on  varnishes,  to  en- 
deavour to  find  in  the  form  of  the  vessels  and  appa- 
ratus means  proper  for  obliterating  the  painful  remem- 
brance of  these  public  calamities,  or  at  least  of  render* 
ing  them  less  frequent. 
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Description  of  an  alembic  proper  for  the  preparation 

Of  varnish. 

The  common  form  of  an  alembic  will  not  admit  us 
to  hope  that  the. solution  of  resias  can  be  rendered 
complete,  and  that  those  accidents  which  arise  from 
agglomeration  of  the  resins,  and  particularly  from  an 
accumulation  of  the  vapour  which  in  that  agglomera* 
tion  finds  a  resistance  which  it  endeavours  to  overcome, 
can  at  the  same  time  be  prevented.  The  matters  then 
become  tumefied,  raise  up  the  capital,  spread  with  an 
explpsion  to  the  fire,  often  even  to  the  artist,  and  in 
this  manner  occasion  conflagrations.  The  smallest  ac- 
cident which  results  from  the  use  of  a  common  alembic 
is  the  coloration  of  the  varnish,  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  which  the  resins  experience,  by  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  effects  would  not  take 
place  if  the  form  and  construction  of  the  alembic  af- 
forded the  artist  the  means  of  maintaining  a  circular 
motion,  which  would  change  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  inclosed  matters;  and  if,  instead  of  fire  being  ap- 
plied to  these  nutters  in  an  immediate  manner,  it  were 
applied  mediately,  as  is  the  case  when  a  balneum 
maris  is  employed-  These  two  conditions  appear  to 
me  to  be  answered  by  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
here  described  (see  Plate  F.J?g*  1.). 

It  is  an  alembic  and  a  balneum  marise  with  a  re* 
frigeratcr.  It  consists,  1st,  of  a  common  alembic  $ 
2d,  a  balneum  marise  ;  3d,  a  capital ;  4th,  another 
separate  piece  which  performs  the  office  of  a  refrige-. 
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rator,  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  alembic  at  the  tno* 
ment  of  the  operation. 

The  alembic  a,  fig.  1 ,  is  of  copper,  and  made  in  the 
usual  foftn ;  the  aperture  b  terminates  in  a  tube,  de- 
stined to  receive  the  pipe  of  a  funnel,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  an  escape  to  the  incoercible  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  This 
piece  then  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  of  the  bob* 
neu»n  mariae. 

To  this  alembic  is  adapted  the  balneum  maris  c,  made 
either  of  tin  or  of  copper;  it  has  the  sajne  form  as  that 
of  the  common  alembics,  and  serves  to  contain  the 
substances  which  are  to  compose  the  varnish,  file 
bottom  of  it  is  horizontal,  perfectly  flat,  and  about  an 
inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  mouth.  The  upper  part 
of  this  piece  is  strengthened  by  a  circular  band,  which 
serves  to  cover  the  joining  where  the  capital  is  fitted  to 
the  alembic.  To  save  expense,  thi6  circular  band  may 
beiriade  of  lead. 

The  diameter  of  the  capital  d,  at  the  base,  is  propor- 
tioned  to  that  of  the  balneum  mariae,'  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  join  with  the  circular  band.  This  piece  terminates 
in  a  dome,  which  at  the  summit  has  a  pipe  or  aper- 
ture e,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  metallic  bar  /, 
fig.  2,  soldered  at  the  two  extremities,  afid  ptettecl 
with  a  hole  corresponding  in  a  vertical  direction  with 
the  aperture  e,  and  having  the  same  diameter,  pas&fs 
through  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  capital. 
These  two  apertures  are  destined  to  maintain,  in  ah 
exact  vertical  position,  a  small  rod  of  iron  g9  connected 
on  the  outside  with  the  handle  h,  which  is  of  woo<l, 
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and  moveable.  The  tower  part  of  this  rod,  which 
i$  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  balneum  mariae,  is 
dfurnished  with  an  iron  cross  i,  cut  into  teeth,  while 
its  two  extremities  are  raised  up,  as  seeq*  at  h :  the  lower 
part  represents  an  inverted  x*    See  Jig.  2  and  3. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  d,  is  formed  a  second 
aperture  /,  which  terminates  also  in  a  tube,  capable  of 
•containing  a  cork  stopper.  This  aperture  facilitates  the 
re-introduction  of  the  parts  of  the  liquid  obtained  by 
distillation. 

A  conducting  tube  m,  the  diameter  of  which  is  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  beak  of  common  alembics,  tak- 
ing into  account  their  capacity,  proceeds  from  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  alembic.  It  is  by  this  canal,  which  is 
made  of  a  sufficient  length,  and  which  is  of  an  equal 
diameter  throughout,  that  the  refrigerator  n  i$  con- 
nected with  the  alembic. 

The  refrigerator  n  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  at 
to  afford  a  free  passage  to  those  matters  which  might 
become  tumefied,  or  to  condense  the  vapours  which 
escape  from  the  interior  part  of  the  vessel.  Both  these 
ends  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  plain  wooden 
box*  well  joined  together,  of  an  oblong  figure,  through 
which  a  tube  o,  made  of  copper,  tin,  or  tin-plate, 
passe?  in  an  oblique  direction-  This  tube,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  is  of  (he  same  diameter  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  capital,  and  is  only  a  continuation 
of  it.  When  used,  the  box  oy  trough  is  filled  with 
cold  water* 

The  extremity  of  this  tube  terminates  in  a  bent  part, 
p>  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  rest.    Under  this  part 
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is  placed  the  vessel  q9  destined  to  receive  the  product 
of  the  condensed  vapours,  and,  in  case  of  need,  the 
matters  which  may  be  raised  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
apparatus,  by  the  effect  of  caloric  (the  heat),  or  in 
consequence  of  the  consistence  which  the  liquid  acquires 
in  this  kind  of  operation,  or  by  the  negligence  of  the 
artist  to  stir  it  during  the  process. 

This  alembic  is  placed  on  a  portable  furnace  of  burnt 
clay  r,  or  on  a  fixed  furnace  constructed  of  bricks  or 
other  materials:  it  ought  not  to  be  too  high,  lest  the 
artist  should  be  incommoded  in  managing  the  handle  h. 
It  has  the  same  form  as  other  furnaces,  and  is  only 
modified  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  chimneys  or 
vent  holes,  which  ought  to  be  disposed  in  such'  a 
manner  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  contact  of  the  in* 
flammable  matters,  that  may  fall  on  the  edge  of  the 
furnace.  This  end  may  be  obtained  by  making  the 
apertures  of  these  chimneys  issue  through  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  upper  edge,  and  forming  over  each  of  them  a 
small  projection.  The  same  purpose  will  be  answered 
by  placing  on  a  common  furnace  a  ring,  the  edge  of 
which,  s,  extends  about  an  inch  beyond  the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  furnace.  This  ring  supports  the  alem- 
bic. It  may  be  made  of  burnt  clay,  or  a  kind  of  soft 
stone  which  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva. 

Remarks* 

Distillation  is  a  process  so  common  that  any  one 
may  conduct  it.  I  might,  therefore,  pass  it  over  in 
silence  j  but  when  applied  to  the  present  object  it  re- 
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quires, *  <to  the  part  of  the  artist,  more  attention  and 
more  care  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Nothing  must  be 
neglected,  if  one  is  desirous  of  avoiding  all  reproach 
in  dase  any  disagreeable  event  should  take  place.  Th£- 
following  then  is  the  conduct  I  should  observe  in  the 
preparation  of  varnish,  according  to  the  method  here 
proposed: — 

When  the  matters  are  put  into  the  balneum  martae, 
cover  that  part  with  its  capital,  and  cause  the  agitato* 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  it.  Lute  the  two  parts  exactly; 
at  the  place  where  they  we  united,  with  bands  of  paper 
and  flour  paste.  Then  make  a  few  turns  with  the 
handle  before  heat  is  applied,  to  divide  the  matter; 
keep  the  tube  b  of  the  alembic  open ;  and  shut  closely 
the  tube  /.  Adapt  the  refrigerator  to  the  alembic, 
and  cement  a  few  slips  of  paper  over  the  place  where 
the  two  vessels  are  joined ;  introduce  into  the  alembic 
such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  body  of  the  balneum 
mariae  may.be  half  immersed  in  it,  and  then  kindle 
the  fire. 

it  fe  of  some  importance  to  move  the  agitator,  at  the 
moment  when  the  fire  is  kindled.  If  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  the  resinous  matter  forms  itself  into  a 
mass,  and-  in  that  state  opposes  more  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  vehicle.  Continue  the  rotary  motion 
during  the  whole  process,  but  without  too  much  pre- 
cipitation. The  solution  to  be  complete  requires  only 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  reckoning  from  the 
moment  when  the  water  begins  to  boil. 

ff  the  leVel  j>f  the  water  employed  be  fixed  at  half 
the  interior  height  of  the  balneum  marfae,  or  a  little 
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higher,  the  inconveniences  attending  too  great  4  qua*, 
tity  of  that  liquid  will  be  avoided.  By  the  force  of 
ebullition  part  of  it  is  thrown  up  through  the  tube*  • 
and  often  incommodes  the  artist ;  but  there  is  still 
a  greater  inconvenience.  When  the  balneum  inafitt 
is  thus  completely  surrounded  with  a  boiling  liquid, 
the  vapour  of  which  has  not  the  means  of  free  escape* 
the  alcohol,  which  becomes  so  much  more  charge! 
with  caloric  as  it  acquires  greater  density,  in  the 
ratio  of  its  union  with  the  resinous  part,  tumefies, 
and  escapes  as  it  boils  up  through  thd  apertures  which 
k  meets  with j  and  if  it  should  unfortunately  experience 
the  least  obstacle  to  its  forced  emission,  it  would  buret 
the  vessel,  and  inundate  the  artist  with  matters,  which 
being  soon  inflamed  by  their  vapours  coming  into  eon* 
tact  with  those  that  fall  into  the  fire,  would  erfpose 
him  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  life  amidst  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case* 

If  the  Kind  of  alembic  here  described  were  destined 
for  various  other  uses,  like  those  in  chemical  laborato- 
ries, there  might  be  reason  to  apprehend  the  effects  of 
some  negligence  in  regard  to  the  .care  that  ought  tp  be 
taken  to  keep  the  tube  h  open,  when  the  distiUattaiii*  . 
carried  on  with  a  balneum  matise ;  and  to  clot*  k  vrith 
a  stopper  when  distilling  with  an  open  fire,  that  is  »  — 
say,  without  a  balneum  marise.    For  the  present  put*  , 
pose  there  is  never  need  of  employing,  this  alembk  ctt  • 
an  open  fire :  consequently  she  artist  is  not  under- the  .  ?> 
necessity  of  shutting  the  tube,  and  by  these  meant,  he   « 
avoids  those  accidents  already  mentioned* .  Ii4he 
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trtry  case,  the  vapours  of  the  boiling  water  being  accu- 
mulated* and  finding  no  way  of  escape,  would  soon 
burst  the  apparatus,  or  would  exercise  a  still  greater 
action  on  the  matters  in  the  bath  than  if  the  alembic 
were  filled  with  boiling  water. 

In  proportion  as  the  caloric  (heat)  acts  on  the  sub- 
stances inclosed  in  the  balneum  maris,  it  unites  itself 
jto  portions  of  the  vehicle,  which  it  reduces  to  vapours. 
A  part  of  these  vapours  are  condensed  in  the  inside  of 
;he  capital,  and  fall  back  on  the  matter.  Another  part, 
escaping  from  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  is  com 
densed  in  the  lateral  tube,  which  traverses  the  refrige- 
rator, and  proceeds  in  a  liquid  form  into  the  receiver. 
This  product  is  composed  of  the  most  volatile  and  the 
most  subtile  part  of  the  liquid  employed  for  the  solution. 
This  loss,  if  extended,  diminishes  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  energy  of  the  alcohol  not  volatilized :  in  a 
word,  the  quality  of  the  varnish  would  suffer  by  it,  if 
the  product  of  the  distillation,  when  a  certain  quantity 
is  collected,  were  not  restored  to  the  mass.  The  aper- 
ture /  is  then  opened,  and  a  funnel  of  tin  plate  is 
adapted  to  it,  through  which  the  liquor  that  has  escaped 
in  the  farm  of  vapours  is  restored  to  the  varnish.  The 
cork  Mopper  is  again  put  in  its  place j  and  the  circular 
inbtion  of  the  agitator  is  continued.  I  think  it  need* 
less  to  recommend  the  utmost  care  that  no  portion  of 
the  liquid  introduced  may  be  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
furnace:  artiste  must  be  well  atfare  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Several  ^oppositions  require  the  use  of  turpentine  j 
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but  it  must  hot  be  put  into  the  bath  at  the  same  time  as 
the  resins ;  because,  being  more  disposed  by  its  liquid 
nature  than  dry  resins  to  combine  with  the  alcohol,  it 
would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  latter,  which  would  not 
exercise  on  the  other  substances  the  energy  requisite.  The 
mixture  of  it,  therefore,  must  be  deferred  till  towards 
the  end.  It  may  be  easily  added,  by  melting  it  over  a 
$low  fire,  and  introducing  it  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
product  of  the  distillation.  A  portion  of  the  distilled  al- 
cohol is  reserved  for  washing  the  vessel  which  contained 
the  turpentine,  and  the  funnel  which  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  solution  of  the  resinous 
matters  is  finished,  the  whole  of  the  fire  is  removed 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  agi- 
tator is  continued  for  half  an  hour,  leaving  some  inter- 
vals of  rest.  When  the  apparatus  has  in  some  mea- 
sure cooled,  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  is  drawn  over 
the  pieces  of  paper  which  cover  the  joints ;  and  they 
are  then  removed  as  well  as  the  capital,  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  refrigerator.  The  varnish 
being  then  decanted  into  proper  vessels,  it  may  be 
strained  through  a  piece  of  dry  linen,  or  filtered  through 
cotton. 

This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  day 
time,  lest  the  inflammable  vapours  which  may  escape 
should  be  set  on  fire  by  the  candles.  The^irtist,  who 
undertakes  this  labour  with  the  precautions  I  have 
pointed  out,  will  always  be  secure  from  those  accidents 
which,  in  this  process,  are  attended  with  so  dreadful 
effects. 
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It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that  alcoholic  tar* 
wstm  oarer  should  be  prepared  in  larger  quantities  than 
may  •  be  required  for  immediate  use ;  because  they  do 
not  long  retain  those  qualities  which  raider  them  valur 
tblt*  When  too  long  kept,  they  became  yellow  and 
greasy.  |n  this  respect  they  fire  very  different  from  oil 
Ywmke$y  which  improve  by  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Observations  on  the  influence  which,  the  solar  light  has  to  ren- 
der essence  of  turpentine  proper  for  the  solution  ofcbpdl9 

so  as  to  compose  a  durable  and  colourless  varnish** 

%  .... 

Every  art  which  consists  only  in  the  employment  $f  a 
certain  number  of  boclies  has,  no  doubt,  fixed  bounda- 
ries, and  becomes  more  susceptible  of  modifications  in 
its  processes  than  of  important  discoveries.  This  may. 
be  applied  in  the  utmost  strictness  to  the  art  of  the  v&r- 
oiaher-  It  consists  only  in  the  solution  of  certain  re* 
sinous  substances  in  spirituous  and  oily  liquors,  which 
however  require  some  particular  preparations. 

It  was  not  till  within  thfse  few  years  that  this  art  w%s 
reduced  to  certain  principles  capable  of  serving  the 
artist  as  a  sure  guide  in  conducting  his  operations.  In 
this  respect  it  has  undergone  a  sort  of  revolution,  for 
which  it  is  indebted  only  to  that  part  of  practical  cha~. 
nristry  which  has  been  brought  to  a  level  with  the  com-* 
prehension  of  artists.  The  necessity  of  gratifying  the, 
general  taste  in  every  thing  that  regarded  the  decora-*. 
tipn  afcd  elegance  of  apartments,  furniture,  &c.  yap  th$ 
first  cause  which  tended  to  produce  it ;  and  simply 
compositions  were  substituted  in  the  room  of  those. re- 
aped with  which  works  that  treated  on  the  secrets  of 
the  arts-  abounded.    Each  solution  has  its  particular 

*  This  forms  the  substance  of  a  paper  presented  in  1788  to  die 
society  formed  at  Geneva  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  agrU 
culture,  and  commerce. 
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laws,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies,  and  of  the 
liquors  which  seem  to  be  suited  to  them.   By  reducing 
this  art,  therefore,  to  a  regular  method,  the  extension  of 
it  has  been  rendered  more  certain,  or  at  least  more  pro* 
bable  i  and  each  discovery,  supposing  that  any  can  be 
made,  will  find  a  place  marked  out  for  it  in  the  series 
of  formulae,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  lead 
to  a  methodical  division,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.    It  was  under  this 
paint  of  view  that  W&tin  published,  in  1772,  his  Art 
of  making  and  applying  Varnishes. 
*  Of  the  matters  employed  for  the  composition  of  var- 
iifches,  copal  and  amber  are  reserved  for  those  which 
require  fat  oils  as  their  vehicle.    At  any  rate,  these  two 
substances  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  essence  of  turpentine.    The  hard- 
ness, purity,  and  transparence  of  copal  have  rendered 
this  kind  of  resin  an  object  of  many  researches.    Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  tried  to  dissolve  it,  but  without 
apparent  success*    The  use  of  turpentine  in  the  room 
of  alcohol  gave  only  uncertain  results.    Some  chemists 
assert  that  they  have  made  varnish  in  this  manner  J 
others  say  it  is  impossible.     Artists  who  practise  the 
art  of  varnishing  declare  in  favour  of  the  latter  opi- 
nion. 

This  state  of  uncertainty,  instead  of  making  meMab* 
stain  from  researches  on  this  subject,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, rendered  k  more  interesting  to  me,  and  more 
worthy  of  examination.  The  advantage  which  might 
result  from  the  discovery  of  some  process  capable  of 
communicating  to  varnish  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  this 
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dry  matter,  held  forth  a  stimulus  which  it  was  difficult 
to  resist.  I  therefore  undertook  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  it,  which  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  An 
artist,  no  doubt,  would  not  have  carried  it  to  the  same 
extent ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  exhibit  it  under  ' 
another  point  of  view  than  a  mere  formula,  since  the 
detail  of  the  results  necessarily  leads  to  physical  re* 
searches  absolutely  foreign  to  the  art  of  the  varnisher. 

I  announced  in  the  article  which  treats  of  copal : '  1  sty 
that  this  substance  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol;  2d,  that 
it  may  be  entirely  dissolved  in  it  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate substance;  3d,  that  ether  generally  effects  a 
solution  of  it,  and  in*  pretty  large  doses,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  ether,  and  the  particular  nature  of  the 
copal ;  4th,  that  essence  has  the  same  property,  but 
with  certain  limitations,  which  seem  to  depend  on  a 
particular  state  of  density. 

The  solution  of  copal  in  alcohal  was  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  afford  any  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  result: 
That  which  takes  place  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
substance  was  attended  with  an  inconvenience,  which 
there  was  reason  to  think  might  be  obviated  in  the  so 
lution  that  seemed  possible  by  essence.  The  latter 
vehicle  exhibited  in  its  physical  properties  characters 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  alcohol.  like  that  fluid  it  is 
exceedingly  limpid,  liquid,  and  colourless.  It  possesses 
a  mean  density  between  that  of  alcohol  and  the  density 
of  essential  oils :  in  this  even  it  seemed  to  have  with 
copal  an  analogy  more  striking,  and  which  might  lead 
to  effects  of  solution  that  could  not  be  expected  from 
alcohol.     I  confided,  therefore,  with  the  more  reason 
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in  the  strength  of  this  analogy,  as  the  particular  nature 
of  the  essence  permitted  me  to  increase  or  to  lessen  at 
pleasure  its  common  density. 

It  was  on  these  bases  that  I  founded  my  researches. 
The  first  did  not  afford  me  complete  satisfaction.  I  re- 
newed my  experiments ;  but  the  results  still  seemed  to 
be  very  imperfect.  I  sometimes  found  that  the  esssence 
which  had  exercised  a  partial  action  on  the  copal  pro- 
duced no  efiect  at  a'  more  elevated  temperature.  *  In 
other  circiimstaiices,  the  same  liquid  which  refused  to 
unite  with  copal  laid  hold  of  it  with  eagerness  after  an 
interval  of  some  weeks.  At  other  times,  mixtures  of 
copal  and  essence  kept  in  a  state  of  infusion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  exhibiting  any  apparent  solution, 
required  only  a  maceration  of  some  months  to  display 
all  the  characters  of  a  complete  solution  of  this  kind, 
and  at  length  of  a  beautiful  varnish.  I  observed  also, 
that  of  a  certain  number  of  matrasses  which  contained 
mixtures  of  copal  and  of  essence,  in  doses  perfectly 
equal,  and  which  experienced  no  other  difference 
but  that  arising  from  their  position  in  different  parts 
of  the  laboratory,  several,  some  months  after,  exhi- 
bited all  the  signs  of  a  complete  solution,  while  others 
showed  no  indications  of  it.  I  saw  some  also  in  which 
the  copal  remained  under  the  form  of  lumps,  covered 
with  an  amber-coloured  liquor. 

I  evidently  foresaw,  that  to  clear  up  so  many  doubts,r 
and  to  discover  the  truth  amidst  $o  much  contradiction,  a 
great  many  experiments  would  still  be  necessary.  I  had, 
however,  reason  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the  copal 
defended  on  a  certain  state  of  the  constituent  principles 
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of  the  essence.  I  was  then  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  mixing  it  with  copal  possessed  of  different  degrees 
of  tenuity  or  density,  which  might  be  communicated 
to  it  by  art ;  and  I  expected  I  should  be  able  to  find 
that  point  best  suited  to  the  solution  of  this  kind  of  . 
resin,  without  communicating  colour  to  the  varnish. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken'  in  con- 
sequence of  this  new  plan  of  research ;  but  I  must  ob- 
serve that  I  always  made  use  of  the  same  copal,  in  the 
state  of  powder,  and  of  the  same  essence  of  turpentine. 

1st  Liquors  susceptible  of  volatilization  at  a  certain 
temperature  always  exhibit  in  their  ascent  products  the 
more  attenuated,  as  they  have  required  less  caloric 
(heat),  and  consequently  less  time  to  be  volatilized. 
Such  is  the  case  with  alcohol,  the  first  product  of  which 
k  more  subtle  than  the  succeeding. 

Certain  light  essential  oils  are  subject  to  the  same 
law.  By  applying  to  the  rectification  of  essential  oil 
of  turpentine  the  method  employed  for  the  rectifica- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors,  dividing  the  products  into 
several  portions,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  that  those 
which  passed  over  the  last  would  be  less  fluid,  as  well 
as  less  ethereous,  than  the  first ;  and  that  the  difference 
observed  in  their  respective  densities  would  follow  a 
gradual  progress,  according  to  the  different  periods  of 
the  distillation.  As  it  was  necessary  that  this  labour 
should  be  rendered  so  easy  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
artists,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  less  complex  process. 

I  therefore  divided  into  six  equal  portions,  by  means 
of  a  tubulated  balloon,  the  product  of  seventy-two 
ounces  of  essence  of  turpentine,  distilled  in  a  balneum 

K  2 
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mariae,  according  to  the  method  described  in  Chap.  II. 
Each  of  these  portions  was  put  into  a  numbered  flask, 
and  the  sixth  flask  was  destined  to  receive  the  residuum. 
of  the  distillation. 

4 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  first  examine  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  each  of  these  six  portions,  and  compare 
them  in  regard  to  their  power  over  the  copal ;  but  I 
was  prevented  by  a  tedious  illness,  and  oriier  occupa- . 
tions  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  which  left  me  no  time 
for  chemical  researches.  I,  however,  took  the  prccau- 
tion  to  close  the  flasks  exactly,  and  to  shelter  them 
from  the  light  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  closet,  where, 
they  remained  nine  months. 

2d.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I  found  four  of  the 
flasks  covered  in  the  inside  with  beautiful  crystalliza- 
tions, consisting  of  prisms-  grouped  together  in  a  diver- 
gent form. 

No.  1 .  exhibited  small  needles,  which  crossed  each 
other  in  every  direction.  They  were  transparent,  and 
had  a  silky  appearance.  A  great  part  of  these  crystals 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  some  also  adhered 
to  the  sides,  below  and  above  the  level  of  the  essence. 
The  most  apparent  of  these  crystals  were  5-4-  lines  in 
length. 

No.  2.  presented  two  pretty  large  groups  of  prisma- 
tic crystals,  diverging  from  a  common  centre.  The 
largest  were  six  lines,  or  half  an.  inch,  in  length. 

No.  3.  showed  only  some  rudiments  of  crystals,  scat- 
tered over  the  sides  of  the  glass  above  the  level  of  the 
essence. 

No.  4.,  besides  small  crystals  adhering  for  the  most 
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part  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  above  the  liqtior,  conr 
tained  three  beautiful  groups,  in  part  divergent,  and 
crossing  each  other  different  ways :  most  of  these  prisms 
were  half  an  inch  in  length. 

No,  5.  presented  no  crystals  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  They  were,  however,  so  numerpus  that  they 
covered  the  raised  part  of  the  bottom. .  Many  of  these 
prisms  were  insulated ;  others  were  disposed  in  diver- 
gent  radii,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  prism  served  as 
a  base  to  four  or  five  others,  which  adhered  to  it  only 
in  one  very  acute  point.  The  largest  did  not  exceed 
three  lines. 

No.  6.,  which  contained  only  the  residuum  of  the 
distillation,  and  which  had  a  strong  amber  colour,  ex- 
hibited no  appearance  of  crystallization. 

If  these  crystals  really  varied  in  regard  to  their  di- 
mensions, the  case  was  not  the  same  in  regard  to  their 
•  form.  In  all  of  them  I  observed  the  quadrangular, 
flatted  prism,  with  two  large  and  two  small  faces.  They 
were  prismatic  laminae  truncated  horizontally.  In  some 
crystals  the  extremities  were  continued  to  a  point. 

3d.  These  crystals,  when  taken  from  the  essence, 
and  exposed  on  brown  paper  to  dry,  have  very  little 
solidity.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  the 
limpidity  of  which  they  destroy.  There  is  separated 
from  diem  a  little  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface. 
This  effect  arises,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  portion  of  essence. with  which  they  are  still  en- 
veloped. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  exercises  an  action  on  blue 
vegetable  colours,  and  makes  them  become  red.    It  did 
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not  appear  to  me  to  exert  much  energy  on  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  vehicle  in  which  the  salt 
was  dissolved  weakened  its  strength. 

Thi$  solution,  when  presented  to  cau6tic  potash, 
becomes  saponaceous,  and  small  threads  are  formed 
in  it. 

This  concrete,  volatile  salt  almost  always  appears  in 
an  oil  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light,  though 
no  crystals  are  produced  by  cooling,  or  by  its  remain- 
ing in  a  cold  place.  In  this  case,  it  is  more  disposed  to 
fix  itself  above  the  level  of  the  oil  than  below  it.  The 
process  which  accelerates  its  formation  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  essence  pass  over  the  upper  and  uncovered 
parts  of  the  vessel.  Evaporation  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon.  But,  if 
a  matrass  half  filled  with  essence,  and  which  already 
exhibits  crystals  in  the  part  not  occupied  by  the  oil,  as 
well  as  in  the  bottom,  be  exposed  to  the  ardent  sun, 
the  former  will  almost  always  remain,  and  often  even 
increase,  while  those  covered  by  the  liquid  dissolve  into 
a  kind  of  reddish  water,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  This  water  is  exceedingly  acid.  It  effer- 
vesces with  alkalies,  renders  blue  vegetable  colours 
suddenly  red,  and .  impresses  on  the  tongue  a  caustic 
and  burning  savour.  The  salt  which  produces  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  benzoic  nature :  a  kind  of  crystallized 
acid  soap.     - 

The  concrete,  volatile,  acid  salt  of  the  essence  of 
turpentine,  covered  by  the  fluid  which  produced  it,  is 
susceptible  then,  in  this  particular  case,  of  dissolving 
in  water,  in  consequence  of  the  same  cause  which 
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makes  it  appear  on  the  free  sides  of  the  vessel*  A  tem- 
perature somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  sufficient  to  separate  the  acid  frnrn  the  oil, 
which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  crystals.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  effects  would  be  constant.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  believe  they  would;  as  I  consider 
them  to  depend  on  the  reaction  which  the  light  favours 
between  the  acid  principle  and  the  oily  body.  They  are 
those  I  observed  on  the  six  bottles  I  had  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  and  I  have  since  observed  them  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  similar  cases.  This  phenomenon  of  liquefaction, 
however,  was  observed  in  crystals  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  above  the 
level  of  the  oil,  and  under  the  oil ;  and  which  I  had 

■ 

kept  some  time  in  the  cellar,  in  vessels  closely  shut : 
but  the  crystals  which  were  dry  experienced  the  same 
fate  as  those  immersed*. 

*  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  Charas,  p.  107  and  108,  speaks  of  a  vo- 
latile salt  of  turpentine  j  but,  according  to  the  old  language  of  che- 
mistry, it  exhibits  only  as  it  were  a  substance  concealed  in  oil,  essen- 
tial to  its  nature,  and  to  which  the  author  ascribes  all  the  effects  of 
essential  oil  on  the  bladder.  "  The  volatile  salt,"  says  he,  "  which 
is  concealed  in  the  acid  part  of  the  ethereous  spirit,  and  in  the 
oils  first  distilled,  contributes  greatly  to  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
them,  the  principal  of  which  are,  that  they  open  the  urinary  con- 
duits, moderate  the  heat  of  them,  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi, &c.  fcc." 

In  this  passage  we  see  nothing  that  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
essential  salt  developed  and  crystallizable. 

Poidtier  de  la  Salle  enlarges  a  good  deal  on  the  distillation  of 
ethereous  oil  of  turpentine  and  balsam  of  turpentine,  in  the  learned 
observations  with  which  he  lias  enriched  the  Translation  of  the ' 
Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis.    He  admits  there  an  acid  phlegm,  at 
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I  did  not  extend  any  further  my  researches  on  the 
nature  of  this  salt,  the  acid  of  which  appears  to  me  to 
approach  very  near  to  the  nature  of  the  benzoic  acid ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  defined  an  oily,  acid 
salt,  analogous  to  that  extracted  from  balsams.  The 
volatile  salt  of  amber,  perhaps,  might  be  traced  back 
to  a  similar  origin;  and  if  its  chemical  properties  seem 
to  be  different,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  mineral  vapours,  which  for  so  many  ages  have  been 
exercising  an  action  on  the  resinous  matter  which  con- 
stitutes amber.  These  vapours  must  necessarily  have 
changed  its  principles,  or  brought  them  gradually  to 
that  point  of  modification  which  removes  amber  so  far 
from  the  nature  of  our  common  resins,  and  even  from 
that  of  copal,  which  seems  to  approach  it  most,  as  I 
have  since  shown. 

I  was  perfectly  sensible  that  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  carry  to  a  greater  extent  these  researches 
on  an  object  so  nearly  connected  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  fossil  resins.  I  might  have  attempted  a  greater 
number  of  experiments  to  discover  the  peculiar  nature 

in  the  distillation  of  resins  and  balsams;  but  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  volatile,  acid  essential  salt.  If  this  concrete  salt  had  been 
observed,  that  valuable  repository  of  the  Stahlean  chemistry  would 
have  noticed  its  existence. 

When  essence  is  distilled  with  a  sand  bath,  if  the  retort  be 
covered  with  a  dome  of  bakfd  clay  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the 
vapours  which  circulate  above  the  boiling  liquid,  this  apparatus 
contributes  10  the  speedy  appearance  of  this  concrete  salt,  because 
there  is  less  reaction  from  the  fire  on  the  principles  of  the  oil. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  distillation  of  two  pounds  of  essence' 
I  was  able  to  extract  27  grains  of  this  concrete  salt. 
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of  that  salt,  and  to  trace  it  in  its  different  combinations 
with  different  bases;  but  as  this  part  is  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  arts,  I  thought  proper  to  confine  myself 
to  a  plain  account  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  some  experiments,  the  only  object  of  which 
was  the  solution  of  copal  in  essence  of  turpentine. 

4th. ,  It  appeared  necessary  to  examine  what  might 
be  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  numbered  divi- 
sions of  the  oil,  before  I  applied  them  to  the  copal.  I 
had  only  Homberg's  hydrometer  and  common  balances 
at  that  time  in  my  possession ;  and  I  confess  that  these 
instruments  would  not  bear  a  strict  comparison  with 
others  since  constructed  for  me  by  one  of  our  artists, 
well  known  to  philosophers  by  his  talents  and  inge- 
nuity ♦  They  were,  however,  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  the  degree  of  the  tenuity  of  my  specimens  did  not 
follow  a  progression  corresponding  to  the  period  of  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  distillation.  No.  4. 
had  a  specific  gravity  less  than  No.  1.,  and  the  latter 
was  some  grains  heavier  than  the  common  essential  oil 
of  the  shops,  which  had  been  employed  for  the  distil- 
lation. The  one  last  mentioned  was  to  distilled  water 
nearly  as  seven  to  eight.  I  shall  enter  hereafter  into 
more  circumstantial  details  respecting  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  similar  productions. 

5th.  This  variety  in  the  specific  gravity  of  these  dif- 
ferent  specimens  of  the  same  oil  would  not  have  stopped 
me,  had  these  specimens  been  fit  for  that  kind  of  solu* 
tirin  which  was  the  principal  object  of  my  researches; 
but  none  of  them  could  take  up  such  a  quantity  of  copal 
as  was  sufficient  to  make  a  varnish.    The  reader  may 
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judge  of  their  degree  of  energy  by  the  account  of  the 
following  comparative  experiments  which  were  all  made 
in  small  new  matrasses* 

Ten  grains  of  pulverized  copal  were  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  each  of  these  separate  oils*  Each  matrass, 
immersed  in  warm  water,  was  kept  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  state  of  circular  motion;  but  under  the  present 
circumstances,  this  process,  which  in  other  cases  was 
sufficient  to  dissolve  72  grains  of  copal  in  little  more 
than  an  ounce  of  essence,  was  not  capable  of  carrying 
the  solution,  in  each  of  these  oils,  to  more  than  ten 
grams.  No.  1 .  approached  nearest  to  the  limpid  state, 
which  announces  a  commencement  of  solution;  the 
precipitate  in  it  was  less  abundant.  The  other  small 
matrasses,  distinguished  by  a  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  flask  from  which  the  oil  had  been  taken, 
showed  the  copal  collected  at  the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  a  white  glutinous  mass,  tough  and  tenacious.  This 
toughness  and  tenacity,  which  are  not  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  parts  of  copal  treated  with  a  lighter 

and  more  ethereous  essence,  indicated  however  that 

>  ...» 

these  oils  were  disposed  to  operate  the  required  so* 
lution. 

Under  this  supposition,  and  in  consequence  of  ob- 
servations made  in  former  trials,  I  closed  exactly  the 
matrasses,  as  well  as  the  bottles  containing  the. speci- 
mens, and  left  them  for  a  year  on  one  of  the  shelves 
in  my  laboratory.  Their  situation  was  such,  in  regard 
to  the  solar  light,  that  they  received  it  only  by  reflec- 
tion during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  I  waited 
a  long  time,  and  my  expectations  were  not  deceived* 
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6th.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  examined  the  small 
matrasses,  and  the  oils  corresponding  to  them.  The 
results  exhibited  by  the  former  were  as  follow : 

No*  1.  was  limpid,  and  showed  neither  residuum 
nor  colour.  A  drop  of  water  occupied  the  bottom.  I 
mixed  with  it  ten  grains  of  copal,  after  having  exposed 
the  matrass  to  a  temperature  of  from  122°  to  144°  of 
Fahrenheit.-  The  copal  disappeared  in  a  few  moments : 
forty  grains  introduced  at  intervals,  in  doses  of  ten 
grains,  disappeared  in  like  manner.  The  varnish  thence 
resulting  had  a  beautiful  consistence,  and  showed,  by 
its  nebulous  tint,  that  the  point  of  saturation  had  been 
observed.  Motion  alone,  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  solution  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Here  then,  by  adding  more  copal  to  the 
first  ten  grains,  I  had  fifty  grains  of  that  matter  held 
in  perfect  solution  in  an  ounce  of  essence. 

No.  2.  was  of  a  slight  amber  colour ;  the  copal  had 
disappeared,  and  there  were  separated  from  it  two  drops 
of  acid,  which,  by  reacting  on  the  principles  of  the 
oil,  might  serve  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  tint  as- 
sumed by  the  essence*  This  specimen  had  also  become 
charged  with  forty  grains  of  pulverized  copal,  intro- 
duced at  four  different  times. 

No.  3.  exhibited  a  tint  somewhat  more  apparent 
than  the  preceding.  Two  drops  of  acid  water  had 
separated  from  it;  but  the  liquid  was  nevertheless 
transparent.  It  had  become  charged  with  the  same 
quantity  of  copal  as  the  preceding. 

No.  4.  had  still  more  of  an  ambery  colour  than 
Nos.  2.  and  3*    It  contained  also  acid,  water.    The 
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same  quantities  of  copal  were  attended  with"  the  same 
success  as  in  the  former  cases. 

No.  5.  was  nebulous ;  which  I  ascribed  to  some 
motion  accidentally  given  to  the  matrass :  the  water 
was  then  confounded  with  the  oil.  It  had  the  same 
tint  as  the  preceding,  aiid  presented  the  same  extent 
of  solution  as  the  former  specimens. 

No.  6.  had  a  reddish  colour,  and  I  extracted  from 
it  some  drops  of  very  acid  water.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  least  proper  for  making  varnish,  as  it  had  been 
capable  of  admitting  only  thirty-five  grains  of  new 
copal,  instead  of  forty. 

All  these  specimens  of  varnish  had  the  required  con- 
sistence. They  were  exceedingly  oily ;  extended  them- 
selves  freely  when  applied  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun;  and,  in  summer,  required  only  two  days  to  form 
on  ivory  or  on  wood  a  solid  and  brilliant  glazing. 

It  may  be  seen,  in  this  account  of  my  researches, 
that  these  oils,  which  were  incapable  of  becoming 
charged  with  copal  during  the  first  trial,  experienced 
in  the  course  of  time  a  particular  modification,  but 
necessary  to  establish  a  kind  of  analogy  which  ought 
to  exist  between  the  principles  of  the  two  substances  in 
contact.  Was  the  efficient  cause  of  this  modification 
the  contact  of  the  essence  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
copal  ?  It  may  be  recollected  that  each  of  the  small 
'matrasses,  subjected  to  experiment,  contciined  ten  grains 
of  pulverized  copal.  This  question,  therefore,  may 
be  answered  by  an  examination  of  the  oils  contained 
in  the  corresponding  flasks* 

7th*  At  this  period  I  had  received  my  instrument* 
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and  balances,  the  correctness  of  which  enabled  me  to 
ascertain  the  smallest  differences-  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  in  each  of  the  six  numbered  vessels  was  ex- 
amined by  a  flask  capable  of  containing  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  being  at  59°. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results,  in  the  order 
of  .their  numbers : 

Table  exhibiting  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

numbered  oils. 


Specific  gravity  com- 

Relative decrease  in 

Order  of  the 

pared  with  that  of  an 

(he  absolute  weight 

numbers. 

ounce  of  distilled  wa- 

of the  ounce  of  di- 

ter. 

stilled  water. 

• 

Gros.       Grains. 

Grains. 

No.  l.     . 

7     .     60 

12 

No,  2.     . 

7     .     37 

35 

No.  3.     . 

7     .     58 

14 

No.  4.     . 

6     .     701. 

73-i- 

No.  5.     . 

7     .     51 

1            15 

In  establishing  the  scale  of  these  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  their  greater  lightness,  I  shall  place  them  in  this 
manner :  No.  4,  2,  5,  3,  1 .  No.  6.  was  not  compre- 
hended in  this  examination,  because,  being  only  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation,  it  was  too  thick %  and  too 
highly  coloured  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varnish. 

8th.  When  the  specific  gravity  of  these  oils  was 
known,  it  remained  to  ascertain,  whether  the  solution 
of  the  copal  in  the  essence,  contained  in  each  of  the 
small  matrasses,  which  was  very  much  extended,  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  modification  effected  in  the  essence 
itself  by  the  contact  of  the  copal,  which  had  incor- 
porated with  it  only  flowlyj  and  whether  this  copal, 
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when  once  united  to  the  essence,  would  not  communi- 
cate to  the  latter  the  property  of  seizing  upon  new  por- 
tions of  the  resin.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply 
to  an  ounce  of  oil  taken  from  each  of  the  numbered 
specimens,  the  same  quantity  of  pulverized  copal,  that 
13  to  say,  fifty  grains,  using  only  ten  grains  at  a  time, 
as  before.     The  following  were  the  results : 

The  essence  No.  1 .  could  dissolve  only  forty-eight 
grains  of  copal,  and  the  solution  was  turbid.  No  sedi- 
ment was  produced  by  two  hours  rest ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  -j-  ounce  of  the  same  essence  formed  a  varnish 
of  a  good  consistence,  and  very  clear.  Some  clouds 
only  were  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

No.  2.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  first  forty  grains  of  copal  ;•  but  the  last 
quantity  introduced  remained  untouched.  The  var- 
nish, which  floated  over  this  sediment,  was  turbid; 
and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  was  required  to  make  a 
varnish  of  it  similar  to  the  preceding. 
4  No.  3.  was  like  No.  1 . ;  but,  after  twelve  hours  re- 
pose, thfere  was  separated  from  it  a  small  portion,  which 
might  be  estimated  at  two  grains :  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  same  essence,  however, 
made  it  disappear. 

No.  4.  refused  to  unite  with  copal :  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  precipitated,  a  few  grains  excepted.  The  oil 
had  experienced  no  change  in  its  colour  or  consistence. 
The  copal  formed  a  mass  in  it. 

No.  5.  gave,  with  fifty  grains  of  copal,  the  same  re- 
spit  almost  as  No.  2.  ;  but  no  precipitate  was  formed 
at  the  time.    The  state  of  the  solution,  however,  an- 
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Bounced  that  it  would  soon  appear.  It  was  less  volu- 
minous than  in  No.  2. ;  and  only  three-eighths  of  an 
ounce  of  new  essence  was  necessary  to  make  it  dis- 
appear. 

•  If  the  specific  gravity  observed  in  the  numbered  oils 
be  compared  with  their  different  degrees  of  power  over 
the  copal,  we  shall  find  that  this  power  acts  in  the  in* 
verse  ratio  of  their  tenuity  and  lightness.  The  more 
distant,  then,  that  essence  is  from  the  state  of  ethereous 
oil,  the  more  energy  it  exerts  on  copal.  This  simple 
theory  is  sufficiently  proved,  first  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  essence  of  the  shops,  which  I  tried  before  I  subjected 
it  to  distillation  (1 )  ;  and  then  by  that  of  the  oil  num- 
bered 4.,  which  we  have  examined,  (8). 

9th.  To  these  examples  might  be  added  others  taken 
from  different  experiments,  the  details  of  which  are 
suppressed,  to  avoid  extending  this  chapter  to  too  great 
a  length.  The  following  result,  however,  deserves  to 
be  known :  an  oil  which  had  no  action  on  ccpal  two 
months  after  rectification,  took  up  forty,  grains  per 
ounce  eleven  months  after ;  and  fifty-two  grains  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months.  The  varnish  was  not  more 
coloured  than  alcoholic  varnish  prepared  with  the  great- 
est care*. 

Was  this  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  light  ?  or  was  it 
owing  only  to  time,  which,  without  any  intermediate 

*  The  specific  gravity  of  this  oil,  examined  by  the  test  contain- 
ing an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  the  thermometer  being  at  52°, 

was: 

At  the  first  period  6  gros  64  grains. 

At  the  second  -  -v7  gros  6s  grains. 

At  the  third  -  -  -  1  ounce  7  grains. 
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substance,  disposes  the  parts  of  the  oil  to  assume  pe- 
culiar characters,  which  add  to  their  specific  gravity* 
and  which  render  them  more  proper  to  become  charged 
with  that  resin  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  so  much  importance  that  it  de- 
serves  to  be  carefully  examined*.  But,  before  I  enter 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
considerations  on  the  mutability  observed  in  the  proper- 
ties of  essence  of  turpentine. 

10th.  What  takes  place  in  a  Yarnish  in  which  a  se- 
diment of  copal  is  formed  may  be  considered  as  a  new 
fact,  the  real  cause  of  which  can  at  present  be  only 
conjectured.  Whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  favour 
the  solution  of  the  part  precipitated,  either  by  the  addi«« 
tion  of  an  oil,  or  by  the  use  of  caloric  and  motion,  it 
remains  entire,  or  the  part  made  to  enter  into  solution 
is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  varnishes 
which  are  only  turbid.  It  would  appear  that  copal 
contains  two  substances,  the  principles  of  which,  dif- 
ferently modified,  are  however  susceptible  of  an  inti- 
mate combination,  as  seen  in  some  bodies  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  resinous  gums  or  gummy  resins.  A 

*  Some  particular  facts  had  familiarized  me  iu  some  measure 
with  the  idea  that  the  light  had  had  some  influence  on  the  present 
results.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  it  inn  direct  man- 
ner. I  consequently  made  researches  on  the  subject,  and  I  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  results  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Jwrnci 
de  Physique  for  March  1798.  These  results  confirm  that  light 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  it  is  greater  and 
speedier  when  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  has  free  access 
to  it. 
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liquor,  then,  the  principles  of  the  composition  of  which 
have  a  more  striking  analogy  to  one  of  the  two  cqpipo- 
nent  parts  than  to  the  other,  will  be  able  to  separate 
them. .  By  this  separation  the  insoluble  part  would  be- 
come only  more  refractory  to  the  action  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  would  even  be  increased,  because 
it  would  be  deprived  of  its  means  of  union.  Several 
substances  exhibit  these  phenomena  when  brought  into 
chemical  contact. 

Notwithstanding  the  instances  which  might  be  ad* 
duced  to  justify  this  opinion,  or  to  give  it  every  character 
of  probability,  it  is  here  offered  merely  as  a  conjecture. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  what  takes  place  in  a  mixture  of  copal  or 
of  amber  with  alcohol,  and  with  ethereous  essence  of 
turpentine.  These  liquors  seize  on  a  slight  portion  of 
these  two  kinds  of  resin ;  but  their  energy  is  confined 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  vehicle  of  the  first  infu- 
sions be  decanted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new 
quantity  of  liquor,  the  latter  will  exercise  a  still  weaker, 
action  than  the  former,  and  so  on  in  succession ;  be- 
cause the  put  of  these  resins  which  is  soluble  by  this 
kind  of  process  has  been  extracted,  or  because  what 
remains  is  so  enveloped  by  the  insoluble  part  that  it  is 

f 

secure  from  every  attack. 

This  may  have  some  relation  in  theory  with  our  sedi- 
ments iof  copal,  the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
pleted till  the  vehicle  in  contact  has  undergone,  in  its 
principles,  new  modifications,  which  develop  in  it  new 
affinities  with  the  resinous  substance.     It  is  thus  that 

* 

we  may  judge  of  it  from  what  has  been  observed  in 
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sections  Sf  6,  and  8. .  The  saihe  chemidal  effect  may 
take  place  ako  when  colourless  essence,  but  of  a 
density  which  may  be  comp'atfed  to  that  indicated  in 
sedfan  9y  is  employed. 

I  lth.  Another  phenomenon,  which  deserves  no  less 
to  be  examined,  is  the  ambery  colour  which  the  var- 
itish  assumes  when  made  with  essence  easily  decom- 
posed, and  which  readily  yields  water*  The  varnish 
speedily  assumes  colour,  if  by  means  of  a  fe\f  shakes 
ttie  small  drops  of  water  adhering 'to  the  dome  ait  pre- 
dpfoatedto  the  Bottom  of  the  matrass.  This  water, 
which  is  acid*  reacts  on  the  oily  principle,  and  alters  it. 

Every  essence  of  turpentine  does  n6t  equally  pro* 
dace  this  effect ;  which  seems  to  depend 'on  its  nature, 
and  the  strength  of  the  add  it  contains.  Of  seven 
iti&tmsGte*  containing  this  oil,  of  different  degrees  of 
density,  and  exposed  on  said  at  a  temperature  <rf  20& 
degrees,  there  was  only  one  which  could  serve  to  sup* 
port  the  present  observation*'  The  experiments  menk 
dotted  in  the  8th  section  prove  the  truth  of  it  When 
similar  oik  are  used,  it  'Will  be  proper  to  substitute  a 
balneum  marise  for  a  sand  bath,  if  a  cdotniess  varnish 
be  required. 

.  1 2th.  The  facts  observed  ^mixtures  of  essence  with 
a  small  quantity  of  copal  (5)  render  it  necessary  to 
offer  some  observations  on  that  subject.  What,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  this  solutbni  which  I  have  seen  carried 
further  on  a  small  quantity  of  copal  (6),  with  oils  pre- 
served in  small  matrasses,  thaa  with  the  same  oils  with- 
out  mixture  (8)  ?  The  former  were  able  to  dissolve 
fifty  grains  of  copal  per  ounce j  while  the  latter  re* 
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quired  the  addition  of  a  new  quantity  of  essence  to  takfe 
up  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  grains*  It  will  be  recollect* 
ed  also,  that  this  addition  of  essence  was  made  in  the 
relative  and  inverse  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  oil* 
which  served  as  a  basis  to  the  experiment  (8). 

Two  causes  may  concur  to  produce  the  effects  oh* 
served  in  the  matrasses  charged  with  ten  grains  of 
copal.  The  first  arises  from  the  density  of  the  essence: 
This  density,  acquired  by  the  solution  of  a  portion  of 
the  copal,  extends  to  the  oily  body  its  quality  of  re- 
fracting the  sun's  rays.  It  disposes  it  to  collect  a  greater 
quantity,  to  yield  to  their  influence,  and  to  acquire 
from  them  modifications  capable  of  developing  a  c&v 
tain  analogy  between  the  principles  of  its  composition 
and  those  which  constitute  copal. 

The  second  cause  may  arise  from  the  precipitation 
of  their  acid,  which  has  followed  the  solution  of  the 
first  grains  of  copal.  This  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  essence  itself  does  not  take 
place  in  specimens  of  the  same  oil  without  mixture.  It 
appears  that  the  essence  in  the  matrasses  has  under- 
gone a  kind  of  analysis.  By  this  subtraction  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  aqueous  principle,  essential  or  foreign  to 
the  composition  of  the  oil,  but  so  contrary  to  its  resi- 
nous combinations,  the  essence  must  have  assumed  a 
more  oily  consistence,  and  have  formed  a  whole  of  a 
greater  density.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  anterior 
observations,  which  indicate  (9)  that  the  density  of 
the  essence,  carried  to  a  certain  determinate  point,  be- 
comes a  character  essential  to  the  solution  of  copal. 

Thes?  two  conjectures  seemed  likely  to  open  a  new 
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field  for  experiments,  and  the  results  of  them  might 
•become  as  interesting  to  philosophy  as  the  first  object 
of  this  chapter  appeared  to  be  to  that  part  of  the  art? 
fo  which  it  relates.  The  matrasses  and  bottles  which 
contained  the  proof  oils  were  closely  shut  with  cork 
stoppers.  The  varnish,  which  had  dried  around  the 
toppers  of  the  matrasses,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mas- 
tic, left  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  perfect  obturation* 
To  explain  the  increase  observed  in  the  density  of  the 
'  oil,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  a  loss  occasioned  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  most  ethereous  part  of  the  es* 
sence,  since  there  was  no  apparent  decrease  in  its  vor 
lume,  the  level  of  which  had  been  marked  by  small 
bands  of  paper  pasted  on  the  outside*  The  same  cause 
which  opposed  the  volatilization  of  the  oil  appeared 
to  me  still  sufficient  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  inspissation  of  oils*  In 
this  phenomenon,  therefore,  I  could  observe  only  an 
effect  of  light. 

But  in  what  manner  did  it  act  ?  Was  it  by  combining 
with  the  oil  the  pure  air  contained  in  the  empty  part  of 
the  vessels?  or  was  it  by  combining  itself  with  the  oil, 
in  a  manner  never  before  observed  or  suspected  ? 

Light,  such  as  it  appears  to  our  senses,  possesses, 
no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  its  great  velocity,  the 
same  properties  as  caloric  (fire),  which  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  possess  gravity ;  but,  in  combining  with  the 
matter,  would  it  not  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  latter  i 
It  was  necessary  to  make  new  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject.   I  did  so  $  apd  though  the  results  of  them  were 
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foreign  to  the  arts,  they  are  so  connected  wkh  th£ 
theory  of  the  object  which  I  undertook,  that  I  do  not 
think  them  susceptible  of  separation*. 

1  Sth.  The  experiments  which  I  projected*  with  a  view 
to  fix  my  opinion  in  regard  to  results  so  singular,  seemed 
likely  to  gire  me  information  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  difference  observed  in  the  density  of 
the  products  of  the  first  distillation  of  the  essence,  and 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  table  (7).  This  table  gives 
to  No,  1 ,  which  contains  the  first  product  of  the  di- 
stillation;  and  which  consequently  ought  to  exhibit  the 
lightest  essence,  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  is  found 
in  the  other  numbers!.  This  observation'  rendered  it 
necessary  for*  me  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  manner 
of  extracting  the  products  of  the  distillation  which  I 
intended  to  make.  Besides,  P considered  it  as  a  point 
of  importance  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
products  twenty-four  hoii?$  after  the  operation. 

I  therefore  distilled  forty  ounces  of  common  essence 
of  turpentine,  the  product  of  which  I  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts ;  the  first  sue,  of  four  ounces,  and  the  last 
two,  of  six  ounces  each.  I  took  care  to  regulate  the  heat 
W  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove 

*  See  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  March  1/98;  where  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  new  points  a£  view,  and  in  a  more  extensive 
manner. 

f  It  is  possible  that  this  difference  might  depend  merely  on  the 
heat  employed  for  the  distillation :  but  I  entertained  an  idea  that  it 
might  more  particularly  arise  from  my  occasionally  removing  the 
dome  of  hjurnt  clay,  which  I  took  from  the  retort  wben  the  vapouri 
Appeared  to  be  too  violent. 
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die  dome,  the  use  of  which  accelerates  the  escape  of 
the  vapours. 

These  ethereous  products  were  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  solar  light,  their  specific  gravity 
being  first  ascertained  by  a  test  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  the  thermometer 
being  at  55  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  details  are  ex* 
hibked  in  the  following  table : 

Table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  products  twenty* 
four  hours  after  distillation. 


Order  of  the 

numbers. 


No. 


.. 


. 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


Particular  character,*  the  I  ^.^XtSt 


products. 


of  distilled  water. 


Colourless,  but  nebulous 
in  consequence  of  a  little 
water  interposed  between 
the  parts  of  thu  oil     . 

Colourless,  light,  and 
very  limpid      .     . 

The  same     ^     . 

The  same 

The  same     '»     . 

The  sama 

The  same    .     . 

Nebulous,  with  a  strik- 
ing odour  of  bitumen  not 
found  in  the  preceding,  & 
of  an  ambery  colour.  This 
product  was  accompanied 
with  6  drops  of  acid  water, 
wh  ich  had  col  oured  the  part 
of  the  oil  in  contact. 

The  residuum  of  the  di- 
stillation was  thick,  and 
weighed  about  3  ounces. 

N.  B.  The  common  oil 
of  the  shops  had  a  greenish 
tint  before  distillation,  Its 
specific  gravity  was   .     . 

None  of  these  oils  at- 
tacked copal. 


gros. 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


grains. 
.  *>£ 

.  66 
.  66 

.  &>$ 

.  66$ 

.6? 

.  e;fuii 


681 


6 
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1 4rin  April  1st:  IW?,  three^ay*  after  thi^  egawlaaf- 
lion,  Iclo^exacUywithpieQ^offiiteOork  ^  U^tl^ 
which  contained  the  different  portions  of  oil,  numbered 
in  the  carder  in  which  they  had  appeared  m  the  course  of 
die  gtottlatiogu  I  exposed  them  in  the  seat  of  a  win* 
daw.  which  for  aix  months  of  the  year,  received  the 
solar  rays  three  or  four  hours  daily,  said  during  the  emit 
time  a  strong  reflected  light  The  oil  in  these  hdgles 
was  exposed,  therefore,  to  the  influence  of  the  direct 
lad  rejected  solar  rays ;  but  it  received  them  -only 
through  a  window,  which  preserved  it  from  all  esteitti 
accident. 

The  paper  inscribed  with  the  number  of  each  flask 
was  pasted  to  k  in  such  a  manner  thai  its  ytpper  edge 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  level  of  the  essence  <xm» 
tained  in  the  vessel,  and  only  one-sixth  part  of  tacb  of 
these  vessels  was  empty. 

15th.  On  the  30th  of  March  1788,  after  a  yefr'e 
exposure,  I  again  examined  on  the  spot  theae  septette 
portions  of  essence,  and  put  them  into  a  balance,  that 

I  might  compare  their  present  specific  gravity  with  *hat 

» >  * 

which  they  had  indicated  the  preceding  year. 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7  had  experienced  no  decrease 
in  their  volume ;  because  they  had  been  completely 
doped.  No.  $  had  decreased  half  a  line  in  a  siirfafee 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  No.  4  three  quarter*  of  a 
tine* 

Hie  vessel*  marked  Nos.  1  aod  2  weite  Ujped  above 
the  lev^Lof  the  essence^  with  a  beautiful  vegefcatiaU  of 
crystals  nearly  ?aa  inch  in  length,  which  orpeaod  each 
.other,  in  *vt*y  <&ectia&.    They  adhered  to  jfte  at* 
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terior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  flask*  opposite  to  that 
which  received  the  direct  solar  rays.  I  thought  there 
was  reason  to  conclude  that  these  crystallizations  might 
have  been  formed  under  the  protection  afforded  to 
them  by  a  plain  square  of  paper,  which  preserved  the 
empty  part  of  the  flasks  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
light  and  of  caloric. 

No.  8,  which  was  in  part  sheltered  by  the  angle 
formed  by  the  frame  of  the  window,  exhibited  also  very 
beautiful  crystals,  which  adhered  only  to  that  part  of 
the  glass  the  least  exposed  to  the  direct  rays.  This  se* 
cond  observation  gave  weight  to  my  first  conjecture.  , 

The  flasks  having  been  inverted  and  kept  in  that 
position  for  some  hours,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8  suffered  a 
little  oil  to  ooze  from  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  badly  stopped. 

The  stoppers  were  tinged  internally  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  as  they  would  have  been  by  weak  nitric  acid. 
Their  texture,  however,  was  very  little  altered.  This 
colour,  whitii  arose  from  the  igipre6sion  of  an  acid 
vapour,  was  observed  only  in  the  part  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  that  vapour,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  cork. 

The  thermometer  was  exactly  at  the  same  point  at 
which  it  had  been  the  preceding  year,  that  is  to  say,  at 
64+  degrees  y  but  the  consistence  of  the  oil  was  no* 
longer  the  same.  The  two  last  numbers  exhibited  even 
a  slight  shade  of  colour,  which  they  did  not  possess 
before  the  distillation.  I  shall  here  present  a  table  of 
the  differences  observed  in  the  specific  gravity  of  these 
different  portions  of  the  same  oil,  after  {he  interval  of 
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a  year*  fa  Older  that  they  may  be  more  easily  com- 
pared ;  and  I  shall  add  a  column  pointing  oat  the  addi- 
tional weight  which  each  measured  ounce  of  oil  ao 
quired  by  the  effect  of  the  solar  light.  The  test  botde 
was  always  the  same ;  that  is  to  say ,  k  contained  the  vo- 
lume  of  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
already  mentioned* 

A  comparative  table  qf  specific  gravity. 


Order  of 
[the  mat- 
ters. 

Specific  g*«*7 

Specific  gra- 

Increase of 

Character*  of  the  oik. 

vity  observ- 

vity observ- 

specific gra- 

ed m  1787. 

ed  in  1788. 

vity. 

No.l 

Limpid  and  co- 

gros. grains. 

gros.  grains. 

lourless  oil    .     . 

6     664 

7     37i 

43* 

2 

The  same  .    . 

6     66, 

7     39i 

:     45$ 

3 

More  fluid  than 
the  preceding,  & 

■ 

colourless  .    .    . 

6     66 

7      33 

39 

4' 

Very  fluid  and 

colourless  •   .  . 

6.  e»i 

§  *      jln^k 

30, 

5 

Oily,  limpid,  & 

• 

colourless  .    .    . 

6     66$ 

7      3H 

43* 

6 

Exceedingly  oily, 

^ 

limpid  and  colour- 

less    .      ... 

6     ty 

7    ** 

55% 

7 

Exceedingly 

• 

+ 

9 

+ 

oily  and  limpid, 
colour  somewhat 

• 

ambery    .     .     . 

6     67 

7  m 

5H 

8 

Oily  and  limpid, 

V 

but  ambery  .    . 

,6     6&$ 

7    .»» 

4H 

N.  B.  AD  these  oOi  applied  to  copal  in  relative  propor- 
tions, according  to  their  density,  effected  a  solution  of  it, 

and  formed  beautiful  varnish,  except  Nos.  3  and  4,  in  which 

the  copal  was-precipitated. 

Iftnay  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  addition  to  the 
specific  gravity  is  here  in  the  direct  ratio  of  that  of  the 
4ensky  acquired  during  the  exposure  of  the  oil  to  the 
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ing  phyacal  trwfh ;  naiQcty*  that  ftmongnhoftaagefiootif 
liquore,  and  tab  to  .particular,  ofk  a  $fittf&t  «pcbfi< 
gravity,  thoce.vhidians:dfln9(pt.po|n^B  3j*Q  the  gpegt* 
cm  refractwre  power ;  and,.cQnteqi*cnftly,  Are.  tfc  jnpft 
capable  of  accumulating  ,tke  lvu£M»*s*pk  - ,    *   -. 

This  principle  being  laid  do^yn,  if  a,gftptar  ftcttjmjb* 
lation  of  light  be  admitted  in  the  latter,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  re6uk  ought  to  be  a  new  combina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  this  combination  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  the,  increase  observed  in. the  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  in  the  density  of  rmr  oife.* 

No.  S  would  have  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  as 
Nos.  <5  and  7,  had  it  not  experienced  from. the  stopper 
the  same  ^convenience  as  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  showed 
a  sensible  diminution  of  their  Volume.  I  have  already 
said  (14),  that  by  inverting  the  bottk  k  lost  its  oil, 
through  a  fault  in  the  cork.  This  observation,  for 
which  I  was  indebted  to  change,  led  me.  to  the  disco- 
very  of  a  phenomenon  too  striking  to  escape  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  cast  thoir  eye  over  the  compara- 
tive table  of  the  specific  gravities:  it- is  aeon  that»tfce 
increase  of  it  took  place  also  in  the  -direct  r#io  of  their 
lass  evaporation.  No.  5,  which  had  loet  only  half  a 
Hue  of  ite  vulture,  showed  aifiq,  m  xhe  increase  of  its 
density  by  the  influence  ©f  the  light,  nine  grains  mote 
than  No.  4,  which  exhibited  adimiBttttoa  iaite  volume 
of  three-fourths  of  a  line*.  The  numbers  which  gave 

'■;  1  \w$3?v*  indrx.  of  iIjl-  botUc  No.  8  yould^  no  doubt,  bare 
show  n  a  s?iiMi)le  diminution.  But  presuming  on  too  light  grounds*. 
jkriiJ;^;  rfjiiT  diis^portifiTT  oTTs^cnce-^drsW^  not  fc*  employed  far 
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access  to  the  external  air  are  exactly  those  which 
showed  the  least  specific  gravity. 

16th.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  as  the  tstuse  of  tins 
increase  the  evaporation  of  the  most  edaeneous  and  zribst 
volatile  parts  of  the  oil.  There  was  no  sensible  de» 
crease  in  die  vessels  T,  2,  6>  6L,  and  .7;  and  these  imm* 
ben  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  fh&  density  of  thfe 
oil  which  they  contained.  A  simple  comparison  of  fects 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  this  supposition* 
If  we  admit,  according  to  the  result,  an  adttitical  to  the 
real  specific  gravity  of  No.  7,  which  contained  ok. 
ounces  of  essence,  we  shall  find  325  grains  added  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  preceding  year.  These  225 
grains  make  IS  deniers  and  S  grains,  the  deduction  of 
which  from  the  whole  mass  of  essence  would  ban 
made  a  deficit  in  its  first  volume  of  three  lines,  as  i  aA* 
certamed  by  experiment.  ' 

This  increase,  then,  can  be  explained  only  by  an 
addition  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  light;  but 
whether  this  fluid,  notwithstanding  ils  extreme  rarity 
and  great  velocity,  undergoes  any  particular  modifier 
tions,  or  causes  the  oily  bodies  exposed  to  iris  direct  hu 
fluence  to  undergo  them,  is  what  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine.  These  experiments  have  discovered  tome 
one  fact,  which  I  believe  to  be  new.  The  infloenbe 
of  light  is  observed  here  in  a  very  sensible  manner ;  istat 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  influence  ?  Does  it  enable 
the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the*  atmospheric  "an*  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  opposed  to  k  by  the  best  rank 

vaniisli,  on  account  of  its  colour,  *  took  out  twro  ounces  of  It  for 
asother  pjirpese.    The  index  then  was  of  ao  use. 
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stoppers,  in  order  that  it  may  combine  with  the  oil  r  or 
does  it  materially  concur  itself  to  produce  this  phaeno- 
menon  ?  These  questions  deserve  further  research. 
-  In  regard  to  the  supposed  combination  ©f  the  oxygen 
gat  extracted  from  the  atmospheric  air,  it  will  appear 
in  this  rise  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  die  results; 
£fos»  S,  4,  and  8,  which  really  lost  part  of  their  sub- 
stance, in  consequence  of  their  being  incompletely 
shut,  and  which  for  the  same  reason  afforded  access  to 
the  external  air,  ought  to  have  presented  results  agree- 
able.to  this  supposed  combination.  We  however  know 
them  to  be  contrary ;  since  the  essence  they  contain  is 
specifically  lighter  than  that  of  the  other  numbers. 
This  observation  will  hold  good  also  in  regard  to  No.  8, 
which  containing  an  oil  more  refringent  than  Nos.  1, 
%  and  5,  ought  on.  that  account  to  acquire  a  greater 
density  than  Nos.  3  and  *,.  which  were  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  results  observed  in 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the 
introduction  of  the  external  air  as  to  the  difficulty  ex* 
perienced  by  the  light,  in  commencing  and  bringing  to 
perfection  its  particular  mode  of  combination  in  the 
oily  vapour  which  occupied  the  empty  part  of  the  ves* 
sek,— a  vaporous  combination  which  the  elevated  tern* 
pexature  of  the  solar  rays,  or  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
expelled  before  their  union  with  the  mass  of  the  oil. 
*  I,  however,  offer  this  idea  as  mere  conjecture:  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  it  would  require  a  great  many 
comparative  experiments,  made  with  vessels,  some 
full,  and  others  half  full  j  but  all  hermetically  sealed 
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.'  To  determine  the  effects  of  the  oxygen  gas  or  e&* 
.fence  of  turpentine,  I  arranged,  in  the  month  of  Augutt 
1787*  an  apparatus,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  exa» 
mine  at  the  end  of  a  year.  I  can,  however,  assert  that 
I  have  had  sufficient  time  to  observe  phenomena  whkfc 
justify  the  opinion  I  have  advanced  in  regard  to'  the 
combination  of  light  with  the  vapour*  and  in  the 
vapour  of  the  essence  *•  Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  deduce  the  consequences  which  arise  from  this  series 
of  researches. 

* 

General  consequences  and  conclusion* 

17th.  The  object  of  these  researches,  as  already 
seen,  was  to  verify  a  fact,  known  no  dou,bt  to  some 
chemists,  but  which  artists  contest,— namely,  the  solu* 
bility  of  copal  in  an  oil  lighter  and  less  coloured  ifcaA 
fat  oils, — in  a  word,  in  essence  of  turpentine*.  -' 

The  result  of  the  experiments  here  detailed  shows 
that  this  essence  is  the  fittest  liquor  for  making  copal 
.varnish ;  that  an  elevated  temperature  is  not  required 
to  favour  the  process,  since  it  is  below  that  of  boiling 
water.  Mere  stirring  is  even  sufficient  in  summer,*  If 
the  simplicity  of  this  method  be  compared  with  that 
employed  in  the  operation  of  uniting  copal  with  fat 
oils,  which  cannot  unke  with  it  but  when  it  is  in  a 
£tate  of  liquefaction,  by  the  effect  of  a  very  high  tan* 
perature,  much  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water,  it 

» 

*  The  experiments  detailed  In  the  memoir  already  mentioned 
(Journal  de  Physique,  Mars  1798)  leave  do  doubt  in  regard  to.  the 
combination  effected  in  the  vapour  itself, '  when  the  vessel  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun. 
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.will  be  allowed  that  the  liquor  which  on  dispense  frith 
this  forced  liquefaction,  which  is  erai  satisfied  with  a 
■temperature  pf  from  88  to  100  degrees,  aided  by 
JWrtipie  me9hanicai  motion  to  effect,  that  union,  is  the 
fast  of  all  for  the  intended  purpose. 
.  .  But  these  experiments  show  also  in  their  results, 
that  .essence  pi  turpentine  does  not  always  exhibit  the 
jftiaUties  xaqtmite  for  effecting  this  union.  We  have 
seen  (9  and  15)  that  ethereous  oil  had  absolutely  no 
action  on  copal ;  that  its  dissolving  property  was  mani- 
fested in  the  ratio  of  its  density  (5,  6,  and  8);  that 
this  densky  is  altogether  independent  of  the  rectification 
ti  the  oil  by  a  second  distillation,  which  in  general 
girt*  only  a  light  ethereous  oil,  if  the  operation  is 
managed  .with  care ;  or  an  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of 
mhkk  does  not  etacdy  follow  the  order  of  the  division 
pf  the  product  (4  and  7);  that  dig  light  alone,  by  the 
effect  o£  a  particular  xombtnation,  the  mode  of  which 
toft  f>niy  he  presumed, .  becomes  the  principle  of  this 
titristyv  *>  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  copal  (7,  8, 
IS*  14,.  15. and  16),  that  this  essence  of  turpentine, 
which  at  the  moment  of  its  rectification  has  exercised 
ao  power  over  the  copal,  may.  by  the  mere  effect  of 
the  influence  of  the  light  dissolve,  after  a  certain  time, 
the  pulverized  copal  which  haa  been  precipitated  from 
k  untouched ; .  that  the  copal  even,  increases  its  energy, 
since  the  essence  can  dissolve  a  larger  quantity  of  it  tfca* 
when  it  is  exposed  alone,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
•opal,  to  the  same  influence  of  the  light  (5,  6  and  8). 
TKese  results  prove  also/  that  the  more  the  essence 
of  turpentine  is  disposed  to  be  decomposed,  and  to  fejr<- 
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nish  icid  wat*ry  in  the  cowtetrf  the  dtatiHation,  of 
during  flie  time  of  tim  process  for  making  tf*e  varnish,' 
the  less -proper  it  ta  for  tbe  solution  <tf>  oopal ;  because, 
this  free  acid  does  not  &U  to  react  on  the  oil,  and  tp. 
communicate  to  the  whole  mass  a  tint,  which  it  ought* 
itot  to  possess  (11)-)  in*»  ward,  thM  tbi?  oil  is  ataccp- 
tile  of  giving  *  concrete  toltfil*  add  a&k,  contained? 
in  certain  bateahuc  atibttanees  (1,  53,  and  I5)t,   The 
existence  of  that  sab*  wliich  places  turpentlnf  Among 
die  balsam,  according  to  the  new  definition  e£  $pu** 
cfoy,  was  at  this  time  unknown 
•  Some  author*  aeatrt  jtftat  they  have  been  *bW  to»  tfs- 

*ohrecapalin^»ettcedf  tuip^tioe;  thk  ahswp^  Jwfo- 

< 

pertyof  essence,  tow&itev  wa4  contidetfed  m  very  pra* 
Wenabcal,  Th*  ixffititabrantie  <£  k  «*etfc*eeifte4  #> 
be  presented  only  in  consequence  of  the  merit  of  the 

authors  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  it.  Two  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  entertained  opposite  <*pfc 
nlons  on  this  subject  Lehmann,  \y;hose  name  Is  weH 
blown  in  chenuetry^  asserts  that  copal  is  soluble  in 
essence**     Watta,  an  -ingenious  aitiat*  refutes  thi* 

*  ♦  » 

*  "  Copal,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  gives 'a  varoiA  which  in  a- 
#eat  measure  Is  similar  to  amber  varnish.  The  first  doses  ark  #he 
part  of  copal  and  four  parti  of  the  oO  of  tor^entine,  which  is  then 
added  In  greater  quantity,  without  determining  the  weight,  ia 
order  to  dilute  the  varnish  and  render  it  "fluid/ '  See  Reckercheg 
Histvriquts  ei  Ckimiques  du  Copal,  Mem.  de  V  Academe  de  BerfU, 
#»pi*  it.    See  alio  VAri  defmre  la  Vtrm$9  Wc.  par  IPbiinj  tdti. 

4*  *tn,  p.  t62. 

This  \%  the  firtt  author  w1k>  mentions  the  flotation  of  copal  ia 
esieaee  of  terpentine.  As  Wattn  did  not  saoeeed,  he  aKprems 
doubts  which,  though  not  accompanied  with  any  explanation,  $o£ 
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opinion,  and  maintains  that  it  10  not  soluble  * :  both* 
however,  are  in  the  right,  since  this  solution  depends 
on  a  degree  of  density  which  die  essence  sometimes 
Exhibits,  and  which  it  may  have  accidentally  exhibited 
4b  Lehmann* 

18th*  The  solubility  of  copal  in  oil  of  turpentine 
being  once  established,  nothing  remained  but  to  make 
use  of  the  observations  scattered  throughout  this  essay, 
in  order  to  discover  die  speediest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  proper,  method  for  making  varnish  with 


There  was  reason  to  think,  that  by  dividing  the 
products  of  one  distillation  of  this  essence  into  seven' 
or  eight  parts,  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  in  these 
divided  parts  those  which  would  exhibit  the  qualities 
requisite  for  completing  the  solution;  but  it  was  ob- 

ficiently  thow  that  he-  had  strong  reason*  for  not  considering  th» 
results  announced  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  rigorous  exactness.  See 
his  Reflections,  p.  106. 

The  author  of  Ttaitc  stir  la  Composition  des  Varnis  en  genhal, 
edit,  de  Paris  1790,  mentions  also,  on  the  authority  of  -mere  tra-' 
dition,  the  solubility  of  copal  in  essence;  but  he  says  nothing  of 
tfce  state  of  tjie  oil.    See  page  4  et  sec. 

t  *  "  It  appears  proved  in  practice,  I  mean  the  practice  of  such. 
persons  as  myself,  that  neither  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  nor  es- 
sence can  dissolve  copal  nor  amber.*'  See  Art  defaire  les  Fends, 
&c.  edit,  de  1772,  p.  111.  The  last  edition  of  1782,  which  I. 
have  just  received,  confirms  the  same  opinion  in  the  article  of  Re- 
flections, p.  279*  "  Copal  dissolves  neither  in  spirit  of  wine  nor  in, 
any  essence,  whether  in  a  mass  or  in  powder,  but  it  dissolves  in, 
fet  oils.*'  See  the  same  work,  p.  3/.  "  Copal  will  never  dissolve 
in  essence  of  turpentine."  Page  8,  in  the  notes  which  allude  to 
the  faults  of  the  Par/ait  Vemisseur. 
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served  that  this  process  at .  length  gave  a  contrary  re* 

•suit  (IS)  ;  since  it  often  deprived  the  essence  of  the 

shops  of  that  property  which  it  might  have  acquired 

from  time,  or  from  any  other,  circumstances.     This 

•  * 

distillation,  however,  is  indispensably  necessary  when 
colourless  varnish  is  required  j  because  the  essence  of 
the  shops  is  always  more  or  less  coloured.  Besides, 
this  operation,  which  may  be  performed  on  a  large 
scale  in  manufactories,  furnishes  a  very  simple  method 
of  obtaining  the  most  ethereous  essence,  the  use  of 
'Which  I  have  recommended  in  the  composition  of  var- 
nish destined  for  valuable  paintings*. 

If  the  distillation  of  essence  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  accomplishing  both  these  objects  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  performed  by  means  of  a  sand  bath, 
taking  care  to  cover  the  retort  ytith  a  dome  of  burnt 
clay  f,  From  a  hundred  ounces  of  this  oil  ninety  are  ex- 
tracted 5  the,  first  forty  of  which,  forming  ethereous 
oil  of  turpentine,  must  be  reserved  for  the  composition 
of  varnish  destined  for  pictures,  The  last  fifty  ounces 
of  essence  are  applied  to  the  composition  of  copal  var- 
nish. The  residuum  even  is  not  lost;  it  serves  for 
grinding  and  mixing  up  oil  colours.  If  too  thick,  it  is 
diluted  with  new  essence. 

From  ten  to  twelve  grains  of  pulverised  copal  are 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  the  essence  destined  for  varnish, 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken,  immersing  the  matrass  in 
a  bath  of  boiling  water.  If  the  copal  readily  dissolves 
jn  the  essence,  new  doses  are  added ;  said  this  is  con* 

*  See  the  Third  Genus,  No.  XII.  p.  133.. 

\  See  the  description,  of  this  process,  2d  method,  p.  /Q. 

T 
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tinued  till  the  essence  refuses  to  take  up  any  more.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  this  essence  gives  immediately 
a  very  beautiful  varnish  and  of  a  good  consistence ;  at 
other  times  it  refuses  every  kind  of  union.  In  the  first 
case  the  varnish  is  filtered  through  cotton,  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  deposit  the  untouched  portions  of  the 
cbpal:  in  the  second,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  copal 
resists  the  essence,  the  matrass  is  closed  with  a  cork 
stopper,  and  exposed  to  the  solar  light  until  the  essence 
has  acquired  an  oily  consistence.  It  will  assume  this 
state  the  more  easily,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  copal 
it  holds  in  solution.  The  influence  of  the  light  gra- 
dually manifests  itself  on  the  essence,  and  the  preci- 
pitated portion  of  the  copal  decreases,  and  at  length  dis- 
appears entirely.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  essence 
acquires  from  this  matter,  which  is  mixed  with  it,  a 
new  consistence  and  character,  which  dispose  it.  to  be- 
come charged  with  a  greater  dose  of  the  resin;  and  in 
this  manner  to  constitute  a  real  varnish.  This  has  been 
observed  in  the  sixth  section. 

Essence  prepared  in  this  manner  ought  to  be  pre-, 
ferred  to  the  other  vegetable  oils,  which  approach 
nearest  to  the  same  state  of  density  or  of  specific  gra- 
vity. The  varnishes,  indeed,  which  result  from  the 
union  of  it  with  resins  are  less  fat  and  of  a  more  drying 
quality  than  those  made  with  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of 
thyme,  oil  of  rosemary,  &c.  employed  directly  or  with 
some  intermediate  substance.  They  are  also  exceed- 
ingly durable  when  copal  forms  the  basis  of  them; 
and  they  produce  the  most  beautiful  effect  on  metals 
and  polished  wood.     Copal   varnish  made  with  ee- 
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sence  has  a  slight  amber  colour,  which  disappears 
after  it  has  been  applied.  The  oily  character,  which 
contributes  to  its  solidity,  disposes  it  to  become  much 
better  charged  than  alcoholic  varnishes  with  those 
vegetable,  resinous  and  metallic  colouring  parts  with 
which  the  variety  of  colours  that  enrich  transparent 
enamels  can  be  imitated-  It  may  be  readily  conceived, 
that  to  preserve  the  transparency  of  varnish,  and  to 
give  it  that  lustre  which  completes  the  illusion,  none 
but  colouring  matters  entirely  soluble  iti  essence  must 
be  employed, 

It  was  proper  to  detach  from  these  particular  obser- 
vations, and  even  from  this  part  of  the  work,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  use  of  colouring  substances,  and 
the  different  purposes  to  which  copal  varnish  made 
with  essence  may  be  applied:  a  treatise  therefore  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the 
work  which  follpws. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

9 

I  *  * 

Historical  account  of  t lie  nature  of  tlie  colouring  substances 
used  in  painting,  ivith  a  description  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed to  extract  them,  and  of  i/te  methods  of  preparing 
or  modifying  them. 

The  account  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,-  of 
the  substances  which  concur  towards  the  composition 
of  varnish,  must  tend  to  regulate  the  application  of 
them  in  a  more  certain  manner.  To  this  advantage 
may  be  added^  that  of  rendering  artists  familiar  with  the 
different  processes  which  art  employs  to  extract  or  to 
modify  productions  which  nature  exhibits  to  us  only 
under  fixed  and  determinate  characters.  Our  know- 
ledge  of  an  art  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  what  re- 
lates merely  to  manipulations,  which  are  more  or  less 
varied  by  long  practice :  it  ought  to  be  extended  also 
to  every  object  subservient  to  it. 

The  composition  of  the  colouring  substances,  which 
fonm  the  subject  of  this  second  part,  requires  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  varied  processes,  the  theory  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  some  preliminary  know- 
ledge. In  regard  to  these  substances,  we  shall  follow 
the  same  course  as  that  adopted  in  treating  of  the  mat- 

t4 
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Iters  employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes*  ft  kt 
therefore,  of  importance  that  our  observations  on  the 
principles  of  colours,  and  the  effects  of  their  mixtures, 
should  be  preceded  by  an  historical  account  of  the  sub- 
stances charged  with  colouring  parts,  and  by  a  view  of 
the  means  which  art  employs  to  transfer,  under  some 
particular  circumstances,  the  colouring  principle  of 
one  body  into  another ;  or  to  communicate  to  it  new 
qualities,  \Vhich  render  it  capable  of  extending  the  won- 
derful: ppwer  of  combinations.  Nothing  seems  better 
calculated  to  make  the  artist  and  the  amateur  sensible 
that  no  art  is  independent",  and  that  all  lend  to  each 
other  reciprocal  assistance,  which  concurs  towards  their 
improvement,  and  often  even  to  the  celebrity  of  the. 
individuals  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  genius  to 
soar  beyond  the  usual  beaten  track. 

Bouglval  whits.     t 

Painters  often  employ  white  matters  for  grounds- 
Ceruse  is  -distinguished  by  great  durability.  It  form* 
an  excellent  priming,  proper  for  receiving  other  co- 
lours ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases,  particularly 
in  painting  in  distemper,  which  admit  the  use  of  a 
more  common  and  less  expensive  white,  such  as  that 
of  Bougiva!,  Spanish  white,  white  of  Troye,  &c. 

Bougival  white  takes  its  name  from  the  place  where 
it  is  extracted,  which  is  near  Marly,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  a  sort  of  very  fine  marly 
earth.  Normandy,  Auvergne,  and  many  other  di- 
stricts, contain  beds  or  strata  of  a  white  earthy  matter,, 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  tobacco-pipe  day- 
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This  earth,  when  very  white*  is  much  better  for  house 
painting  than  any  other  white  earth  of  a  calcareous  na- 
ture, such  as  chalk.  The  celebrated  Wedgewood, 
who  has  established  a  very  large  manufactory  of 
earthen  ware,  which  in  elegance  and  beauty  is  equal 
to  the  finest  porcelain,'  was  exceedingly  nice  in  his 
choice  of  this  clay,  some  of  which  he  obtained  from 
Normandy.  If  similar  establishments  require  that  purity 
should  be  united  to  whiteness  in  the  clay  employed,  the 
same  rigour  is  not  necessary  in  painting.  Body  and 
whiteness  are  the  principal  characters  required.  If 
Bougival  white  is  not  a  pure  clay,  it  possesses  that  . 
whiteness  which  assigns  it  a  conspicuous  place  in '  the 
order  of  colouring  bodies* 

It  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  form  of  oblong 
cakes,  into  which  it  is  cut,  after  the  small  stones  and 
sand  mixed  with  it  have  been  separated  by  washing. 

Washed  chalk  is  often  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but 
connoisseurs  have  no  need  of  analysis  to  detect  this 
fraud.  Washed  chalk  gives  less  body  to  painting  than, 
clay,  and  does  not  unite  so  well  with  oil  when  applied 
to  that  kind  of  painting. 

According  to  some  experiments  which  I  made  with 
Bougival  white,  sent  to  me  from  Marly,  this  marl  con- 
tains nearly  a  third  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk).  -  This 
mixture  renders  it  inferior  in  oil-  padfiting  to  •  real  Spa- 
nish white,  and  td  white  of  Moudon. 

Cremnitz  white* 

The  composition  of  Cremnitz  white,  m  regari  to -the 
nature  of  its  base,  seems  still  to*  be  very  uncertain. 


i 
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iThree  substances,  whi  h  K  vo  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name  given  to  thei  :u  ?  sold  under  this  denomina- 
tion* Direct  experim*  s  which  I  made  on  specimens 
obtained  from  differen  Lurnien,  did  not  justify  the 
idea  entertaiiled  by  sc  celebrated  painters,  that  this 
white  is  merely  an  oxide  of  tin*  (calx  of  tin).   In  sere- 

*  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  term  metallic  oxide,  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  theory  which 
Establishes  tills  expression  in  the  room  of  the  word  calx,  employed 
formerly  to  denote  certain  metallic  preparations. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  StahJean  chemistry^  the  name 
of  calx  was  given  to  every  metallic  substance  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  subjected  to  tne  action  of  fire,  exchanged  its  con- 
sistence and  metallic  brilliancy  for  a  new  pulverulent  form,  co- 
loured or  not  coloured,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substarfce, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  experienced.  The  name  calx 
was  given,  also  to  the  same  substances,  when  reduced  to  powder 
by  acids,  or  when  precipitated  from  their  solvent  by  another  sub- 
stance which"  seized  on  the  solvent.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
convention  that  the  general  denomination  of  calces  was  given  to 
litharge,  minium,  ceruse,  white  lead,  calcined  lead,  calcined  tin; 
tod  all  metallic  substances  precipitated  from  acids  by  the  means  of 
alkalies*  &c:  . 

Direct  experiments,  conducted  with  great  sagacity  by^Lavoisier, 
and  repeated  by  a  great  number  of  chemists,  have  freed  chemistry 
from  the  shackles  of  the  old  school.  Combustion,  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  substances  which  are  susceptible  of  these  two  states, 
nave  no  longer  been  considered  as  the  term  of  destruction :  on 'the 
contrary,  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  they  have  produced  all  the 
signs  and  real  characters  of  new  chemical  combinations.  The  evi- 
dence of  these  combinations  is  so  striking,  that  it  will  no  longer 
admit  the  use  of  the  old  theory,  nor  allow  us  to  confound  meta- 
morphoses, which  metallic  substances  undergo  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  the  concurrence  of  oxygen,  with  that  which  calcareous  earth 
and  stones  of  the  same  kind  experience  from  accumulated  caloric 
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ral  spetimens  purchased'  in  different  shops,  I  foufid 
oxide  of  bismuth  (calx  or  magistery  of  bismuth) j  a^d 

(ardent  heat).  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  substances  are  re- 
duced to  a  real  calx  (lime)  by  the  loss  of  a  little  water ;  and  of  a 
particular  acid  which  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fired 
air,  because  it  grfve  them  their  state  of  consistence  >  but  which  is 
now  called  carbonic  acid,  since  the  decomposition  of  it  has  shbwr* 
that  its  base  consists  of  carbon  or  charcoal. 

Becker,  and  Stahl  his  disciple,  as  well  as  the  old  school,  placed 
metallic  substances  in  (he  class  of  compounds.  They  considered 
them  as  so  many  bases  united  to  a  particular  subtile  principle, 
which  produced  metallic  brilliancy,  and  which  they  denoted  by  the 
name  of  phlogiston.  The  action  of  fire  was  exercised  only  on  this 
principle,  which  it  separated  from  its  base,  and  the  latter  then 
assumed  the  earthy  and  pulverulent  form.  This  principle  being 
admitted,  every  metallic  calx  was  merely  the  result  of  the  mediate 
or  immediate  application  of  fire  -x  it  was  the  metal  -destitute  of 
'  phlogiston,  which  communicated  to  it  the  brilliancy  and  consist* 
ence  it  possessed  before  the  operation*. 

This  first  hypothesis  ought  to  have  given  birth  to  another,  serv- 
ing to  explain  how  a  substance,  which  lost  one  of  its  essential 
principles  by  the  action  of  caloric  (fire),  should  nevertheless  ac- 
quire an  addition  of  -^th  to  its  real  weight.  , 

But  this  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging  on  the  subject  in  question. 
I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  observing  that  this  theory, 
irreconcilable  in  regard  to  the  rhpst  essential  points,  has  given, 
place  to  a  doctrine  which,  neglecting  hypothesis,  establishes  its- 
foundation  only  on  facts.  It  admits  that-  metals  belong  to  the  class 
of  simple  substances  >  that  they  are  combustible  j  and  that  in  every 
case  of  their  exposure  to  fire,  instead  of  losing,  they  acquire;  a 
new  element,  which  from  simple  converts  them  into  compound 
substances.  This  additional  principle  or  element  is  the  base  of 
pure  ai  or  oxygen,  and  the  union  of  oxygen  with  caloric  (fire) 
constitutes  oxygen  gas,  which  composes,,  at  the  least,  the  fourth- 
part  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
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in  two  particular  cases  oxide  of  lead  (ceruse).  It  did 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  contained  oxide  of  tin. 

*  Other  experiments,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 

r  composition  of  acids,  have  proved  by  their  results  that  the  same 

wxygen,  the  union  of  which  with  caloric  constitutes  oxygen  gas, 

-  known  formerly  by  the  denomination  of  pure  air  (vital  air),  is  also 

•  the  acidifying  principle,  and  consequently  the  generator  of  adds. 
On  account  of  this  property  the  new  chemists  agreed  to  give  it  the 
name  of  oxygen,  of  which  the  word  oxide  is  a  derivative.    Every 

-  metallic  substance,  therefore,  which  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
i  pe&rure  abandons  its  consistence,  its  tenacity,  and  its  brilliancy, 

to  assume  the  characters  of  a  substance  pulverulent  by  the  addition 

•  of  oxygen*  the  base  of  vital  air,  which  has  served  for  the  combus- 
tion, ought  to  exchange  its  old  name  calx  for  that  of  oxide.  Hence 
the  expression  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  copper,  iron, 
bismuth,  &c.  j  because  in  this  case  these  metals  are  oxidated  by 
oxygen,  which  exists  hr  them  in  the  pure  state,  and  not  in  that 

"  of  gas. 

The  heat  being  increased,  it  at  length  favours  the  combinatioii 

■  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  with  the  metal,  and  reduces  it 

to  a*  metallic  oxide :  but  acids  furnish,  from  their  own  substance, 

•  the  oxygen  necessary  for  oxidation ;  and  ft  is  the  speedier  as  the 
acid  is  more  disposed  towards  the  combination. 

AH  these  particular  effects  are  connected  with  the  general 

theory  of  combustion,  the  principal  result  of  which  is  the  combi- 

4  nation  of  oxygen,  the  base  of  pure  air,  with  the  combustible  body. 

From  these  observations  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  compre- 

'  hend  easily  the  theory  of  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides.    TTiis 

reduction  cannot  take  place  but  when  a  combustible  body  such  at' 

<?harcoal  is  applied  to  them,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  h%ht 

•  temperature;  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  metallic  substancey 
which  it  converted  into  an  oxide,  joins  the  combustible  body,  by 
tfc*  effect  of  elective  affinity,  and  forms  with"  it  carbonic  acid 
(fixed  air),  which  escapes :  the  metal  being  then  abandoned  re- 
appears with  its  former  properties. 
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*  Two  of  these  specimens  seemed  to  be  mixed  with  a 
*  great -deal  of  chalk.  The  Cremnitz  white,  which  con- 
tained this  mixture,  was  in  cakes  of  about  two  or  three 
inches  square,  and  different  in  thickness j  but  it  never 
exceeded  an  inch* 

Cremnitz  white,  made  with  bismuth  oxidated  by 
means  of  nitrous  acid,  or  in  any  other  manner,  ought 
Jto  possess  no  advantage  over  that  which  has  lead  for 
its  baas.  It  is  more  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  impres-  .. 
rion  of  the  light,  and  of  the  vapours  which  arise  from 
stagnant  water,  privies,  &c. 

Composition  of  &  white  colour,  to  which  I  give  the 

name  qf  Cremnitz  white. 

I  found  melans  to  make  a  beautiful  pearl  white, 
which  I  call  Cremnitz  white,  with  the  oxide  resulting 
irouuhe  rapid  solution  of  tin  in  nitric  acid  (pure  aqua* . 
fortis),  to  which  was  added  a  fourth  part  of  the  subli- 
mated oxide  of  zinc  (flowers  of  zinc),  and  an  eighth 
of  white  clay,  extracted  from  Briarnjon  chalk  washed 
in  distilled  vinegar  *.    This  mixture,  when  thoroughly 

When  the  term  metallic  oxide,  therefore,  occurs  in  the  chapter 
on  colouring  substances,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  substituted  for  the  word  calx,  which  has  no  relation  with. 
the  present  theory  of  chemistry. 

*  To  prepare  Briangon  white,  select  the  whitest  specimens,  and 
rasp  them  with  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-dog.  Put  the  powder 
into  a  jar,  with  a  quart  of  good  vinegar  for  every  pound  of  the 
powder :  stir  the  mixture  daily  for  two  weeks,  and  decant  the 
vinegar  without  agitating  the  deposit :  then  pour  clean  water  over 
the  deposit,  and,  having  stirred  it,  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter, 
\>y  which  means  the  water  of  the  first  washing  will  be  separated. 
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washed,  dried,  and  sifted  through  a  silk  sieve,  gave  a 
very  white  powder  of  a  mean  gravity;  and  so  secure 
from  all  changes  effected'  by  the  impression  of  the  light 
and  of  vapours,  that  no  composition  of  this  kind  can 
be  compared  to  it.  It  is  certainly  too  expensive  for 
house  painting ;  but  it  may  be  useful  for  objects  which 
require  other  processes  than  those  employed  in  com- 
mon. It  would,  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  great 
advantage  in  painting  pictures. 

Were  it  necessary  tQ  substitute  any  other  metallic 
substance;  lead  ought  to  be  preferred  to  bismuth.  Lead 
rapidly  dissolved  in  nitrid  acid  (aquafortis)  is  preci- 
pitated in  a  white  oxide,  which  resists  in  a  sufficient 
degree  the  impression  of  the  light,  but  less  so  than 
%  tin.  Those  who  wish  to  ^void  the  trouble  of  purify- 
ing Briancjon  chalk  may  substitute  in  its  stead  very 
pure  Morat  or  Moudon  white, 

Spanish  white. 

Spanish  white  is  a  pure  clay,  which  may  be  washed 
in  vinegar  to  separate  such  calcareous  parts  as  are  mixed 
with  it.     But  this  process  ought  to  be  employed  only 

Continue  to  pour  more  water  over  the  sediment  on  the  filter,  tiH 
the  water  which  passes  is  found  to  be  insipid.  Then  spread  out 
the  filter  with  the  sediment  on  a  hair  sieve,  sheltered  from  dust, 
and  dry  it  till  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The 
vinegar  here  separates  from  this  argillaceous  matter  all  the  soluble 
parts,  which  might  alter  its  unctuosity;  and  particularly  the  ferru- 
ginous particles  which  are  often  mixed  with  it. 

The  division  of  Briangon  chalk  may  be  effected  by  pounding  it 
in  water,  which  must  be  frequently  decanted  when  it  contains  only 
the  fine  parts. 


J 
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in  particular  cases,  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  ex- 
ceedingly pure.  Its  argilladeous  nature  contributes  to 
the  solidity  of  tKe  ground,  when  it  is  employed  in  oil 
painting  or  for  varnish.  It  acquires  body;  but  in  these 
cases  it  must  be  used  very  dry,  like  all  other  earths. 
When  moist,  their  union  with  oil  and  varnish  is  imper- 
fect: they  granulate  under  the  brush. 

Rolls  of  washed  chalk,  which  possess  none  of  the 
qualities  required  in  Spanish  white,  are  often  sold  iu 
the  shops  under  the  same  denomination. 
'  The  difference,  however,  between  real  Spanish  white 
and  the  chalk  attempted  to  be  sold  in  its  stead,  may 
be  easily  ascertained.  Nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
pour  upon  the  specimen  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
(aquafortis),  or  of  strong  vinegar.  If  the  Spanish  white 
be  pure,  there  will  be  no  effervescence  j  if  an  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  it  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  chalk. 
In  this  case*  take  some  small  fragments  of  the  white 
and  immerse  them  in  half  a  glass  of  vinegar ;  if  they 
disappear  entirely  with  effervescence,  the  whole  is  cal- 
careous  \  if  any  part  remains,  it  will  be  argillaceous. 
The  quantities  of  each  of  these  earths  may  then  be 
estimated  merely  by  the  eye. 

Gypsum. 

Gypsum  is  a  natural  combination  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  sulphuric  acid'  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  lime 
(the  base  of  calcareous  earth).  It  is  a  sulphate  of 
lime.  When  subjected  to  calcination  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  arts.  In  this  state  it  is  employed  in  build- 
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ing,  and  in  decorations  for  apartments.  It  is  used  also 
with  constant  success  in  agriculture. 

Plaster  when  mixed  with  water,"  in  order  to  be  cast 
in  moulds,  is  subject  to  certain  rules.  To  give  it 
proper  consistence  the  water  it  has  lost  by  calcination 
is  sufficient.  If  tdp  large  a  quantity  be  added  it  weakens 
its  force,  prevents  it  from  acquiring  body,  and  renders 
it  what  is  called  drowned  plaster* 

In  preparing  it  to  be  employed  as  a  white  colour  in 

> 

house  painting,  it  ought  tp  be  drowned  with  a  great  deal 
of  water.  This  superabimdance  of  liquid  keeps  all  its 
parts  separated,  and  favours  the  required  division. 
When  divided  in  this  manner  it  forms  a  very  valuable 
article  for  whitewashing  apartments,  and  for  painting 
in  distemper. 

The  last  operation  is  very  simple.  When  diluted 
with  a  great  deal  of  water,  stir  the  mass  with  a  broom, 
and  suffer  the  powder  to  be  precipitated.  Decant  the 
supernatant  water  as  soon  as  it  is  clear;  then  wash  the 
matter  a  second  time,  and  dry  the  sediment  after  the 
liquor  has  been  poured  off. 

This  white  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  more  delicate 
than  that  of  chalk  when  the  calcined  gypsum  is  pure^ 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  mixture  of  clay. 

Plasterers  do  not  hesitate  to  substitute  this  whitening 
in  the  room  of  ceruse,  which  is  not  superior  in  beauty, 

but  which  is  more  durable  and  dearer.     When  top 

•  ■ 

thick  a  coating  is  applied,  it  rises  in  scales;  which  i$ 
not  the  case  when  ceruse  is  employed. 
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White  of Moudon  or  of  Moral. 

For  sortie  years  past  we  have  obtained  from  the 
Pays-de-Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  an  argentine,  silky  white, 
of  an  fexceedingiy  fine  grain,  to  tvhieh  we  giie  the 
name  of  Moudon  or  Morat  white)  because  both  these 
towns  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plaee  where  it 
is  extracted.  It  is  a  teal  Spanish  white,  a  pure  clay, 
which  is  employed  with  suceess  in  our  manufactories 
of  paper-hangiilgs.  Our  druggists  often  sell  it  afc  an 
absorbing  earth,  under  the  name  of  nitrous  panacea, 
and  even  urtder  that  of  magnesia;  though  it  standi  the 
action  of  Acids  without  giving  thfe  least  signs  of  effer- 
vescence* This  earth  would  afford  a  great  resource  to 
a  manufactory  of  ceruse:  when  united  to  that  oiide  it 
forms,  in  oil  {minting,  pearl  or  .dark  grays,  which  are 
durable  and  possess  great  lustre; 

WHITE   LEAti; 

White  oxide  of  lead  by  vinegar. 

White  lead  is  an  oxide  (calx)  produced  bjr  the  meats 
of  vinegar. 

The  process  employed  for  the  preparation  of  it  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  preparing  oxide  of  lead,  com- 
monly  known  under  the  hame  of  ceruse.  Lesld  readily 
buffers  itself  to  be  attacked.  Common  air  exercises 
an  action  on  it  -9  and  covers  it  with  a  whitish  dust,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  an  imperfect  oxide  of  lead.  This 
Substance  may  be  observed  on  large  edifices  covered 
with  lead  j  but  the  oxidation  when  left  to  nature  is  too 

u 
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slow  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  arts;  and  for  this 
reason  a  more  expeditious  process  is  substituted  in  its 
stead*  It  consists  in  exposing  plates  of  lead  to  the 
fumes  of  vinegar. 

The  jars  are  hatf  filled  with  vinegar,  and  the  plates 
of  lead,  either  rolled  up  or  flat,  are  suspended  over 
the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  jars  are  then  covered, 
and  being  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  a  heat  is  maintained 
sufficient  to  cause  the  vinegar  to  throw  up  fumes, 
which  circulate  around  the  metallic  plates.  These  va- 
pours, being  of  an  acid  nature,  exercise  an  action  on  the 
lead,  penetrate  into  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  white  sub- 
stance  called  white  lead.  These  plates  are  removed 
when  it  is  observed,  on  breaking  them,  that  the  whole 
lead  is  converted  into  oxide,  and  that  no  more  traces 
of  the  metal  remain.  When  these  plates  are  dried 
they  become  very  solid. 

Various  other  processes  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  all  conduct  to  similar  results.  Some 
manufacturers  place  these  jars  in  warm  dung,  and  leave 
them  there  twenty  or  thirty  days  without  examining 
the  state  of  the  lead.  They  then  take  them  out,  or 
scrape  them,  to  remove  the  oxidated  part  of  the  metal; 
after  which  they  expose  the  remaining  part  to  new 
fumes  of  vinegar,  and  continue  this  operation  until 
the  whole  of  it  is  converted  into  oxide.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  is  applied  in  a  more  particular  manner 
to  the  fabrication  of  ceruse ;  for  when  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  that  white  lead  sold  in  cakes,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  conical  pieces,  the  plates  are  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  vinegar  till  the}*  ar£  entirely  oxidated. 
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'Other  manufacturers  dispose  their  vessels  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  favour  a  distillation.  They  cover  their 
jars  with  capitals,  in  the  form  of  an  alembic,  and  apply 
a  sufficient  heat  to  distil  the  vinegar.  The  distilled  ' 
vinegar  is  then  kept  in  reserve  for  the  preparation  of 
acetite  of  lead  (sal  saturni).  In  this  process  the  vinegar 
acts  with  more  energy,  and  the  lead  is  completely  oxi- 
dated and  in  much  less  time. 

When  the  vinegar  distilled  in  this  operation  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purification  of  acetite  of  lead  (salt  of 
lead  or  sal  saturni),  the  same  quantity  of  common 
vinegar  is  put  into  the  jars,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  passes  over  in  distillation.  But  if  the  distilled 
vinegar  is  not  destined  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  put 
again  into  the  jars  as  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
is  found  in  the  receivers. 

White  oxide  of  lead,  when  purchased  in  cakes  and 
not  in  the  form  of  powder,  is  free  from  any  alteration; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  interior  part  of 
these  cakes  small  plates  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state. 

Painters,  who  do  not  grind  their  own  colours,  are 
often  discouraged  by  the  gray  tint- which  white  lead  as- 
sumes under  the  muller.  This  effect,  which  is  merely 
accidental,  lessens  their  confidence  in  it,  and  renders 
them  uncertain  in  the  choice  of  their  white.  If  the 
white  oxide  of  lead  still  contains  particles  of  lead  not 
oxidated,  this  metallic  part  becomes  divided  by  the 
motion  of  the  muller,  and  renders  the  colour  gray. 
Artists,  therefore,  ought  first  to  ascertain  whether  the 
white  lead  is  pure,  and  to  select  those  cakes  which  are 
thinnest.    Besides,  the  porphyry  and  the  muller  ought 
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to  be  perfectly  clean  j  because  this  oxide,  which  oftte 
contains  a  little  acid  moisture,  ii  more  disposed  than 
any  other  matter  to  attract  parts  resulting  from  prece* 
ding  operations  of  grinding.  To  Obtain  it  of  a  fifte 
quality,  it  ought  tfr  be  ground  several  times.  Itla  often 
preaerVed  tender  water  in  earthen-war*  or  glass  vessels ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  h  is  kept  in  the  form  of  small 
pieces  of  a  conical  shape* 

If  form  be  considered  as  z  matter  of  indifference,  the 
white,  newly  ground,  is  spread  out  on  Strong  paper, 
hi  a  thin  stratum  t  when  dry  it  is  removed  in  Males, 
and  preserved  in  that  state  in  vessels  well  closed,  to 
defend  it  feorti  the  contact  of  every  kind  of  vapour. 

Ihfe  oxide  is  lead  penetrated  by  oxygen,  which 
abounds  in  the  acid  of  vinegar ;  but  it  does  not  contain 
enough  of  developed  acid  to  be  considered  as  2  salt* 
It  is  reserved,  in  general,  for  delicate  painting.  This 
substance,  which  I  shall  call  white  oxide  of  lead,  stands 
better  than  that  obtained  by  the  following  preparation* 

Cetu$&+    Gxida  of  lewd  by  vmegur. 

When  a  manufactory  is  established  for  the. prepara- 
tion of  ceruse,  less  precaution  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pfetes  of  lead  than  ill  the  preparation  of 
white  lead  in  cakes-  Th^  plates  are  also  thicker ;  be- 
cause the  oxide  is  scraped  off  as  it  is  formed.  .  When 
a  certain  quantity  of  it  has  been  collected,  it  is  bid  cm 
a  flat  Stone  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  is 
ground  by  means  of  a  muller  fixed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, which  is  made  to  turn  round.  The  oxide  is  mixed 
"With  a  Kttle  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  with  Spanish  white ; 
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and  when  the  mixture  is  well  kneaded  under  the  muller, 
*he  whole  paste  is  divided  into  small  conical  cake*, 
which  are  dried  m  a  stove,  or  in  the  open  air,  accord" 
ing  to  the  season  or  the  situation  of  th<*  manufactory. 
Each  cake  is  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  tied  with  a 
piece  of  packthread*  It  k  under  this  form  that  it  js 
(Sold  in  the  shop* 

If  any  doubts  are  entertained  qf  such  mixture  being 
genuine,  a  comparison  which  may  easily  be  made  be- 
tween the  very  high  price  *of  white  lead,  which  requires 
no  subsequent  preparation,  and  the  very  inferior  prjqe 
of  ceruse,  which  must  undergo  a  more  tedious  process 
immediately  after  it  is  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  acid  fumes,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  effect  Qf 
adulteration.  White  lead,  indeed,  costs  three  timqs 
the  money  that  ceruse  does. 

Manufacturers  are  not  always  scrupulous  ux  regard 
to  the  choke,  nor  eyen  the  quantity,  of  the  earthy  sub* 
stance  which  they  mix  with  the  o^ide.  Some  employ 
Spanish  white,  or  exceedingly  white  tobagcQ-pipe  clay, 
and  adhere  tQ  certain  doses,  which  they  never  exceed ; 
hut  others  employ  white  of  Troyes,  or  washed  chalk, 
which  they  add  even  to  excess.  These  differences,  re- 
sulting from  operations  on  a  large  scale,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  no  inspection  for  the  security  of  commerce,  render 
it  necese&ry  to  he  careful  in  the  purchase  of  cerus^. 
The  heaviest,  under  a  given  volume,  as  well  as  that 
which  does  not  effervesce  when  an  acid  is  poured  over 
**>  ought  to  be  preferred*  Chalk  does  not  give  to  paint- 
ing the  same  whftepess  and  the  same  body  as  white 
day. 
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Besides  these  adulterations,  practised  in  large  manu- 
factories, others  are  practised  in  the  retail  shops,  which 
however  may  be  detected.  A  second  mixture  of  chalk 
is  added ;  but  in  this  case  the  ceruse  is  sold  in  powder, 
and  not  under  the  form  of  cakes.  This  fraud,  there- 
fore, may  be  avoided  by  purchasing  no  ceruse  except 
that  wrapped  up  in  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  from 
the  manufactory.  The  most  certain  indication  of  an- 
other mixture  of  chalk  is  the  higher  price  asked  for 
ceruse  in  cakes  than  for  that  in  powder,  notwithstand- 
ing the  additional  labour,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by 
pulverization. 

Of  these  two  preparations  of  lead,  ceruse  only  is 
employed  in  the  application  of  varnishes  used  for  va- 
luable furniture  and  for  pictures ;  but  painters  are  ac- 
quainted with  other  substances  which  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead. 

The  Dutch  once  engrossed  this  kind  of  nianufacture 
entirely ;  but  within  these  few  years  new  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
Some  Marseillese  have  established  one  at  Leghorn  since 
the  revolution  ;  and  two  or  three  years  previous  to  thfc 
conquest  of  Tuscany  were  sufficient  to  confirm  its  suc- 
cess. 

This  oxide,  dissolved  again  in  vinegar,  and  made  to 
crystallize,  gives  acethe  of  lead  (salt  or  sugar  of  lead). 

Rouen  white. 

Rouen  white  is  a  kind  of  marl  (clay  and  carbonate 
of  lime  or  calcareous  earth),  which  is  mixed  with  water 
to  separate  from  it  the  sandy- or  coarse  particles.     The 
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Water  is  decanted,  while  still  charged  with  the  lightest  * 
matter,  which  forms  a  sediment  by  rest.  When  this: 
deposit  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  it  is ; 
taken  out,  and  divided  into  small  masses  of  about  a . 
pound  weight  each. 

The  mixture  of  chalk  (carbonic  acid  united  to  lime) : 
With  clay  renders  the  latter  less  fit  than  if  pure  for  * 
painting  in  oil,  or  for  varnish.     This  white,  however, 
is  better  for  that  purpose  than  the  white  of  Troyes. 

.  White  of  Troyes,  white  clialh. 

White  of  Troyes  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  (carbonic  acid 
united  to  lime),  known  commonly  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  chalk.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  near 
which  it  is  found,  and  where  it  forms  beds  of  consider- 
able  extent. 

This  white  is  often  mixed  with  portions  of  sand, 
silex  (common  flint),  and  other  impurities,  from  which 
it  must  be  freed.  This  is  accomplished  by  washing,  as 
already  described  in  the  article  on  Rouen  white.  This 
white  is  sold  under  the  form  of  large  square  cakes, 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  poilnds  each,  and  of  rolls  and 
cylinders  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces.  It  is  cut 
also  into  long  square  sticks,  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  none  of  the  qualities  of  which  it 
possesses.  This  is  a  fraud  which  may  be  easily  de- 
tected by  means  of  strong  vinegar,  whidi,  with  chalk, 
produces  an  effervescence ;  but  which  has  no  action  on 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  nor  on  real  Spanish  white. 

The  use  of  chalk  for  the  common  white-washing  of 
apartments  is  generally  prevalent  j  but  gypsum  is  far 
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superior.  It  serves  ^bo  for  different  grounds,  either 
coloured  or  not,  which  are  applied  in  dittemper.  It  is 
noaerrf  ^  durAb  by  hAg  ™«d  up  «d, ««. 
But  if  it  be  employed  as  priming,  destined  to  receive 

colouring  parts,  the  washing  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  ma- 
nufactories is  not  sufficient :  h  must  he  made  to  undergo 
the  same  operation  a  second  time,  when  not  sepa- 
rated from  those  parts  which  escape  washing  on  too 
large  a  $cale.  The  application  of  it  in  the  preparation 
of  paper  hangings  is  prejudicial  to  certain  colours,  and 
particularly  to  Prussian  blue.  Chalk  carefully  washed  is 
not  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  altering  and 
destroying  the  colours. 

The  first  advantage  arising  from  large  manufactories 
is  the  oeconomy  which  may.  be  introduced  into  every 
branch  of  them ;  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  workmen.  When  a  common  matter  is  em- 
ployed, pulverization  by  the  hand  becomes  very  ex- 
pensive. A  mill  or  a  turning  muller  will  perform,  in 
a  few  hours,  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  serve* 
r*i  workmen  in  die  course  of  as  many  days. 

In  the  operation  here  alluded  to,  the  matter  is  placed 
on  a  flat  stone,  in  order  to  be  pulverized  by  a  vertical 
muller,  wl^ich  revolves  in  that  position.  Washing  com* 
pletes  the  separation  of  the  parts  mpst  attenuated  from 
those -frhich  sti|l  require  some  more  revolutions  of  the 
muller,  if  the  matter  be  received  in  a  close  hair  sieve. 
It  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  6tii?ed  with  a  clean  broom.  A  sediment  is 
speedily  formed  by  a  little  rest.  The  supernatant  water 
is  reddish :  *yhen  the  w?ter  hap  \>een  decanted,  the  de» 
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porft,  for  the  greater  security,  is  mixed  up  with  a  new 
quantity  of  the  same  liquid,  and  as  sflpn  3s  a  sediment, 
is  formed  it  is  separated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
precipitate  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  which  is. 
divided  into  small  portions  to  facilitate  its  desiccation* 
TVs  matter  when  washed,  as  here  described,  exercises 
no  action  on  compound  colours;  and  Prussian  blue 
(prussiate  of  iron),  according  to  the  account  of  an  in- 
genious manufacturer  of  paper  hangings,  experiences 
no  more  change  from  it.  Carbonate  of  Hme  (chalk), 
which  has  not  been  washed,  produces  the  same  effect. 
an  prussiate  of  iron  as  an  alkali  or  lime  would  do.  Thi» 
affords  ^  new  subject  of  research  in  regard  to  this  kind 
of  manufacture. 

White  of  Troyes,  car  chalk,  is  proper  only  for  paint- 
ing  in  distemper.  With  oil  and  varnishes  it  becomes, 
brown ;  and  with  the  latter  it  has  the  inconvenience  of 
splitting.  Besides,  it  is  not  fit  for  priming,  like  clay 
mixed  with  a  little  cerusef  Colours  which  admit  chalk 
have  no  lustre,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  the  second  wash- 
ing ;  and  they  are  not  durable,  even  though  the  chalk 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  ceruse. 

While  of  zinc.     Sublimated  oxide  of  zinc.     Calx  of 

zinc.     Flowers,  of  zinc. 

The  discovery  of  a  white  colour,  unalterable  by  the 
impression  of  oil,  light,  and  vapour,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  to  painters.  All  the  known  compositions 
of  this  kind  were  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of 
assuming,  after  a  certain  period,  tints  different  from, 
those  which  the  artist  was  desirous  of  fixing.  A  brown- 
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ish  or  yellowish  appearance  destroyed  the  effect,  aiuj 
left  the  painter  very  far  short  of  what  he  intended. 
Works  of  genius  ought  to  survive  in  their  full  glory 
the  perishable  hand  of  the  artist,  by  whom  they  have 
been  successfully  executed.  It  was,  therefore,  doing 
2  real  service  to  painting,  to  ensure  the  hopes  of  the 
great  masters  repecting  one  of  those  colours  which  are 
chiefly  employed  by  them  in  their  compositions. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
discharge  this  task  reserved  to  chemistry,  by  substituting 
sublimated  oxide  of  zinc  (flowers  of  zinc)  for  the  oxides, 
of  lead  and  bismuth  (white  lead  and  calx  of  bismuth), 
the  use  of  which  was  attended  with  discouraging  incon- 
veniences. For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  utmost 
care  in  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  the  sub- 
limated oxide  of  zinc,  in  order  that  he  might  give 
effectual  assistance  to  the  art  of  painting. 

Metallic  colouring  substances  have  at  all  times  been . 
considered  by  painters  superior  in  one  point  to  earthy 
matters,  and  to  those  extracted  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  unite  much  better  with  the  oil  used  in 
mixing  them  up,  and  they  produce,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  light,  more  extensive  effects,  as  well  as' 
mellower  and  better  maintained  tones,  in  consequence,* 
no  doubt,  of  their  solidity  and  particular  texture.  In 
this  respect  the  application  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  to  the 
sublime  kind  of  painting,  formed  an  acquisition  the 
more  valuable  as  it  completely  superseded  the  necessity 
of  using  other  oxides ;  which,  for  very  good  reasons, 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  confined  to  common  paint*, 
ing  and  house-painting. 
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In  arts  which  require  long  experience,  before  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  new 
processes,  the  desired  end  can  be  attained  only  by  de- 
grees. Some  painters  find  this  oxide  of  2inc  too  dry  ; 
"and,  in  consequence  of  this,  prejudice,  they  choose  ra- 
ther to  expose  themselves  to  inconveniences  which  they 
have  always  dreaded,  but  with  the  limits  of  which  they 
are  acquainted,  than  undertake  trials  which  they  fear 
still  more,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of 
their  results.  Routine  very  often  multiplies  difficulties : 
at  any  rate  it  does  not  seem  calculated  to  remove,  nor 
even  to  lessen  them.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  the  present  case  it  is  more  powerful  than  reason. 
Time  alone  can  determine  what  advantages  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  this  oxide.  In  similar  cases  com- 
parative trials  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  exhibit  every 
thing  in  its  proper  light.  The  trials,  therefore,  may 
be  varied,  by  comparing  the  effects  of  this  oxide  with 
those  of  the  two  oxides  in  some  measure  proscribed, 
and  those  exhibited  by  that  kind  of  Cremnitz  white  the 
composition  of  which  I  have  already  described.  The  pro* 
cess  is  easy,  and  may  be  performed  by  any  one.  It  may 
even  be  varied  in  regard  to  the  addition  of  white  clay. 

Sublimated  oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  fusing  that 
metal  in  an  earthen  tube,  which  performs  the  office  of 
a  crucible,  and  which  is  placed  obliquely  in  a  reverbe* 
rating  furnace,  or  in  any  other  capable  of  producing  a 
heat  sufficient  to  make  it  enter  into  fusion.  The  metal 
then  soon  inflames,  and  emits  thick  white  fumes,  which, 
if  the  zinc  be  pure,  are  converted  into  very  white 
woolly  flakes.     These  flakes,  which  adhere  to  the  side* 
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of  the   tube,   are  called  sublimated  oxide  pf  zuifi 
{flowers  of  zinc). 

If  the  ?ii}c  contains  iron,  the  oxide  is  of  an  orange* 
yellpv  colour :  the  metal  is  purified  by  throwing  into 
it,  while  in  fusion,  sojne  pitches  of  the  flowery  pf  su)* 

ph  Vf 

j4zuv$.    lunamel  blue.   Sqffer  Hue.    Saxon  blue. 

Vitreous  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Pointers  make  use  of  a  vitreoys  matter,  which  derive* 
jts  blue  colquf  from  the  oxide  (cabs)  of  a  metallic  sub* 
£t<pice  called  cobalt.  ' 

{t  is  ipanp&Ctured  on  a  Urge  scale  in  Saxony,  where 
mines  of  cobalt  are  abundant.  From  this  circumstance 
pnly  it  ha?  acquired  the  denomination  of  $axon  blue. 

Cobalt  is  not  produced  by  nature  in  a  st^te  of  purity, 
|t  presents  itself  to  the  miner  mixed  with  earths  and 
ctpnes*  united  to  sulphur  or  arsenic,  and  often  to  both* 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  patters  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  separated j  its  ore  contains,  for  the  most 
part,  bismuth,  nickel,  and  silver.  The  working  of  it  k 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  which  render  it  noce&> 
sajry  to  multiply  the  processes.  The  first  operation  k 
that  of  roasting.  The  ore  is  broken,  to  separate  it  from 
the  stones ;  and  the  fragments  abundant  in  ore  are 
placed  apart,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  calcination. 
Those  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  stony  matter  are 
parried  to  the  stamping  mill.  As  this  pulverization  is 
effected  in  running  water,  the  water  carries  with  it  the 
stony  parts,  which  are  lighter  than  the  ore,  while  the; 
latter  remains  partly  in  the  trough,  and  partly  in  the 
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fest  t&ettolt.    The  pounded  ore  is  then  dried,  zhd 
afterttanls  roasted. 

Roasting  is  performed  by  causing  flame  to  be  reverw 
belated  on  the  matter.  The  part  which  supports  the 
ore  has  thfe  form  of  a  very  flat  spheroidal  segntent*  hi 
the  middle  of  whkh  is  a  cavity  shaped  like  a  crucible, 
to  receive  the  bismuth,  which  proceeds  thither  on  the 
first  impression  of  the  caloric  (fire).  During  the  ox- 
kbtioft  (calcination)  of  the  cobalt,  the  sulphur  and 
4ftenfc  ai*e  voltti&sed ;  the  fitst  under  the  form  of  suk 
phuric  and  feulphutous  add  gas,  and  the  second  tinder 
that  of  oiride  of  artetne.  The  fetter,  in  becoming  fcufr. 
Kfofed,  covers  with  white  and  black  flakes  the  whole 
interior  part  of  a  long  gallery. 

When  the  cobalt  ore  has  been  roasted  to  the  proper 
degree,  it  assumes  the  colour  of  wine  lees.  It  is  theft 
mixed  with  four  or  five  part's  of  siiex  (common  flint) 
pound*!  in  a  mill,  after  it  has  been  brought  to  awhile 
heat,  and  quenched  in  cold  water,  that  its  pdftfc  nUy 
more  easily  be  divided.  This  mixture,  known  under 
the  tame  of  saffer,  is  employed  by  potters  mixed  With 
a  portion  of  an  alkaline  salt,  as  a  blue  colour  for  their 
earthen-ware. 

Azure,  enamel  blue,  Saxon  blue,  smalt,  or  vitrevxs 
oxide  of  cobalt,  is  saffer  reduced  to  blue  glass  by  the 
action  of  a  violent  fire.  The  more  the  glass  is  charged 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  the  intenser  the  blue  colour  be- 
comes. This  vitrification  is  facilitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  (alkali  of 
potash),  or  carbonate  of  soda  (effervescent  alkali  of 
soda). 
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Smalt,  or  the  vitreous  oxide  of  saffer,'  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  coarse 
Saxon  blue,  or  enamel  blue.  Some  pretend  that  it  is 
four  times  fused  and  pulverized,,  after  it  has  been  pour- 
ed in  a  liquid  state  into  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

This  blue  is  employed  in  oil  painting,  and  in  some 
kinds  of  distemper. 

This  vitreous  oxide  of  saffer  requires  grfeat  'care  be- 
fore it  can  be  applied  to  delicate  kinds  of  painting.  It 
must  be  ground  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  as  the  glass. 
is  exceedingly  hard,  this  mechanical  labour,  to  many 
painters,  is  highly  disagreeable.  It  is  destined  for  dra- 
pery of  a  soft  blue  colour ;  but  it  is  attended  with  the. 
fault  of  being  somewhat  dry,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
vitreous  nature  of  its  composition,  which  prevents  it 
from  adhering  to  the  canvas,  and  from  forming  a  body, 
with  other  colours.  Were  it  not  for  the  tenacity  of  the 
oil,  which  serves  it  as  cement  or  varnish,  it  would  fall 
into  dust. 

The  great  consumption  which  the  Genevese  artists 
make  of  blue  extracted  from  cobalt,  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  often  experienced  to  obtain  it  of  a  degree  of 
fusibility  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  enamelled  articles, 
have  sometimes  obliged  them  to  prepare  the  oxide 
themselves  from  the  ore.  It  was  for  their  use,  in  par*, 
ticular,  that  1  have  detailed  the  processes  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

Ultramarine. 

Ultramarine  is  extracted  from  lapis  lazuli*  or  azure 
stone,  a  kind  of  heavy  zeolite,  which  is  so  hard  as  to 
strike  fire  with  steel,  to  cut  glass,  and  to  be  susceptible 
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of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour',  varie- 
gated  with  white  or  yellow  veins,  enriched  with  small 
metallic  glands,  and  even  veins  of  a  gold  colour,  which 
are  only  sulphurets  of  iron  (martial  pyrites).  It  breaks 
irregularly.  The  specimens  most  esteemed  are  those 
charged  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  blue. 

It  is  found  in  Asia,  particularly  in  Persia,  and  m 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda.  A  beautiful  kind  of  it  is 
brought  also  from  Siberia,  Prussia,  and  Spain ;  but  k 
is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  Asia-  The  Romans,  who  set 
a  great  value  on  this  stone,  rendered  it  so  common  in 
Italy  that  it  has  been  employed  for  mosaic  painting :  in 
a  word,  they  extended  the  use  of  it  so  much,  that  they 
introduced  it  by  way  of  decoration  in  their  buildings 
with  the  same  profusion  as  common  marble.  The 
Jesuits,  who  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  it,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  luxury 
of  the  arts. 

The  operation  of  extracting  ultramarine  from  lapis 
lazuli  having  been  much  encouraged  by  the  excessive 
price  given  for  this  truly  valuable  colour,  the  abun- 
dance  of  it  has  occasioned  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  stone  which  produces  it.  This  inconvenience,  has 
been  followed  by  another.  The  present  price  of  ultra- 
marine is  superior  to  that  of  gold.  It  is  even  probable 
that  it  will  still  increase  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  stone,  which  has  become  greater  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  by  the  dispersion 
of  it  in  consequence  of  the  general  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  political  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
minions. 
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Several  artiste  have  employed  their  ingenuity  oh  pixfc 
cesses  capable  of  extracting  ultramarine  in  the  greatest 
purity.  Some,  howetef,  Are  Contented  with  separat- 
ing the  uncoloured  portions  bf  the  stone,  reducing  the 
coloured  part  to  aft  impalpable  pbtodef ,  and  theri  grind- 
ing it  for  a  long  time  with  oil  of  pinks;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  ill  consequence  of  thfe  ineffectual  hiethbd,  the 
beauty  of  the  colour  is  injured  by  part*  which  are  fo- 
tfdgn  to  it ;  add  that  it  does  not  produce  the  tirhole 
effect  which  ought  to  be!  expected  from  pure  ultra- 
inarine. 

The  most  bedtttifiil  ultottiariiie  ahd  the  richest  in 
colour  has,  over  the  best  prepared  Prussian  blue,  the  in- 
valuable advantage  of  uniting  1ft  a  natural  maimer  with 
the  fine  carnation  of  beauty*  It  is  superior  to  Saxon 
or  endmei  blue  in  the  richness  and  meU&wness  of  its 
tone.  It  is  not  sandy  like  Saxon  blue ;  it  never  de- 
ceives by  the  effect  of  time  the  hope  of  the  artist  who 
lias  applied  it.  In  this  point  of  view  alone  it  te  worth 
a  greater  price  than  has  beefc  fixed  on  it. 

When  considered*  therefore,  in  its  full  spldndour, 
and  with  all  its  attributes,  it  is  rather  a  production  of 
art  than  of  nature.  At  any  rate,  ff  nature  perforins 
the  first  part,  art  disengages  it  from  all  substances  fo- 
reign to  its  composition,  and  makes  it  appear  With  its 
most  valuable  characters. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  these  eminent  qua- 
lities must  have  induced  those  first  acquainted  with  ther 
processes  proper  for  increasing  the  merit  and  value  of 
it  to  keep  them  a  profound  secret  This  was  indeed  the 
case.  Ultramarine  was  prepared  long  before  any  account 
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of  the  method  of  extracting  and  purifying  it  was  known* 
The  first  writer  who  speaks  of  it  is  Anselm  de  Boot,  who 
describes  the  preparation  of  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Pre- 
cious Stones.  After  him,  Kunckel  and  Neumann,  who 
employed  themselves  on  the  same  processes,  speak  of 
them  also,  but  without  entering  into  minute  details. 
They  were  satisfied  with  giving  the  most  essential  obser- 
vations necessary  to  facilitate  the  complete  extraction 
of  the  colouring  part. 

Kunckel  separates  from  the  stone  the  most  apparent 
parts  of  the  ultramarine ;  reduces  them  to  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and,  having  brought  them  to  a  red  heat  in  a  cru- 
cible, throws  them,  in  that  state,  into  the  strongest 
distilled  vinegar.  He  then  grinds  them  with  the  vine- 
gar, and  reduces  them  to  an  impalpable  powder.  He 
next  takes  a  quantity  of  wax  and  colophonium,  equal 
to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  that  is  to  say,  an  ounce  or 
half  an  ounce  of  each  of  these  three  substances ;  melts 
the  wax  and  the  colophonium  in  a  proper  vessel,  and 
adds  the  powder  to  the  melted  matter ;  then  pours  the. 
mass  into  cold  water,  and  leaves  it  eight  days  at  rest* 
He  next  takes  two  glass  vessels  filled  with  water  so  hot 
that  the  hand  can  scarcely  bear  it j  kneads  the  mass  in 
the  water ;  and  when  he  concludes  that  the  purest  part 
of  the  ultramarine  has  been  extracted,  he  removes  the 
resinous  mass  into  the  other  vessel,  where  he  finishes 
the  kneading  to  separate  the  remainder.  The  latter  por- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  much  inferior,  as  it  was 
paler  than  the  former.  He  then  leaves  it  at  rest  for 
four  days,  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of  the  ultra- 
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marine,  which  he  extracts  by  decaotation,  and  washed 
tto  doubt,  in  pure  water. 
According  to  the  remark  of  this  author,  ultramarine 
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tof  four  qualities  may  be  separated  by  this  process-  The 
first  separation  gives  the  finest :  as  the  operations  are 
repeated  the  beauty  of  the  powder  decreases* 

Kunckel  considers  immersion  in  vinegar  as  the  essen- 
rial  part  of  the  operation.  It  facilitates,  no  doubt,  the 
division  and  even  the  solution  of  the  zeolitic  and  earthy 
particles  soluble  in  that  acid. 

Neumann's  process  is  much  shorter.  He  first  sepa- 
rates the  blue  parts,  and  reduces  them,  on  a  piece  of 
porphyry,  ta  an  impalpable  powder,  which  he  besprin* 
kles  with  finseed  oil  He  then  makes  a  paste  with  equal 
parts  of  yellow  wax,  pine  resin,  and  cofophonium,  that 
is  to  say,  eight  ounces  of  each  j  and  adds  to  this  paste 
half  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  two*  ounces  of  oil  of  tur* 
pentine,  and  as  much  pure  mastic* 

He  then  takes  four  parts  of  this  mixture,  and  one  of 
Fapis  lazuli,  ground  with  oil  on  a  piece  of  porphyry t 
mixes  the  whole  warm,  and  suffers  it  to  digest  for  a 
month.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  kneads  the  mix* 
ture  thoroughly  in  warm  water,  till  the  blue  part  sepa- 
rates from  it  j  and  at  the  end  of  some  days  decants  the 
Bquor.  This  ultramarine,  he  says,  is  exceedingly 
.beautiful.. 

These  two  processes  are  nearly  similar,  if  we  except 
the  preliminary  preparation  of  Kunckel,  which  consists 
m  bringing  the  lapis  lazuli  to  a  red  heat,  and  hnmer* 
smg  it  in  vinegar.     It  may  be  readily  seen,  by  the  ju* 
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dicioufi  observations  of  Sturgraff  on  thi  nature  of  this 
colouring  part,  that  this  calcination  may;  be  hurtful  to 
certain  kinds  of  azure  stone,  This  preliminary  opdrar* 
lion,  however*  is  a  test  which  ascertains  thd  purity  vS 
the  ultramarine. 

As  this  mdtter  is  valuable*  some  portions  of  ultra- 
marine may  be  extracted  from  the  pasts  which  has  been 
kneaded  in  water.  Nothing  is  Aecesiary  but  to  mix  it 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  linseed  oil ;  to  pout  the* 
matter  into  a  glass  of  a  conical  figure,  and  to  expose 
the  vessel  in  the  balneum  mariae  of  an  alembic,  the 
water  of  which  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition 
for  several  hours.  The  liquidity  of  the  mixture  allcrfrs 
the  ultramarine  to  separate  itself,  and  the  supernatant 
oil  is  decanted.  The  same  immersion  of  the  colouring 
matter  irr  oil -is  repeated,  to  sepaftre  the  resinous  parti 
which  sriH  adhere  to  it j  and  the  operation  is  finished 
by  boiling  k  in  water  to  separate  the  oil.  The  deposit  is 
ultramarine ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  separated  by  the 
first  washing* 

,  Method  of  ascertaining  tuhetlier  ultramarine  be 

adulterated* 

As  the  price  of  ultramarine,  which  is  already  very 
high,  may  become  more  so  on  account  of  the  difficult 
ties  of  obtaining  lapis  lazuli,  the  sources  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  it  ie  of  great  import- 
ance that  painters  should  be  able  to  detect  adulters 
ttons,  which  the  spirit  of  avarice  introduces  into  all 
articles  of  value.  Ultramarine  is  pure  if,  when  brought 
te  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  it  stands  that  trial  without- 
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changing  Its  colour.  As  small  quantities  only  are  sub- 
jected to  this  test,  a  comparison  may  be  made,  at  very 
little  expense,  with  the  part  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  If  adulterated,  it  becomes  blackish 
or  paler. 

This  proof,  however,  may  not  always  be  conclusive 
when  ultramarine  of  the  lowest  quality  is  mixed  with 
azure  or  Saxon  blue;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  oil,  it  is 
found  to  have  very  little  body  compared  with  its  bright- 
ness. It  is  well  known  that  vitreous  matters,  such  as 
azure,  exhibit  no  more  body  than  sand  ground  on  por- 
phyry would  do :  ultramarine  treated  with  oil  assumes 
a  brown  tint. 

.  If  the  painter  is  satisfied  with  enjoying  in  its  lull 
plenitude  a  present  of  nature  exceedingly  valuable  to 
his  art,  without  any  desire  of  knowing  the  principles 
of  its  composition,  the  'case  is  not  the  same  with  the 
naturalist  and  the  chemist  The  more  valuable  an 
article  appears  to  be,  by  the  service  which  it  renders 
to  the  arts,  the  more  worthy  they  consider  it  of  r&- 
search. 

This  colouring  matter,  therefore,  did  not  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  chemists.  Some,  guided  by 
particular  results,  ascribed  it  to  copper.  Others,  by 
extracting  a  few  grains  of  silver  from  certain  kinds  of 
lajpis  lazuli,  thought  themselves  authorised  to  ascribe 
the  colour  of  it  to  that  metal.  Margraff,  a  celebrated 
chemist  of  Berlin,  asserted  that  it  was  indebted  for  it 
to  iron  in  a  particular  state.  The  sulphates  of  iron 
(martial  pyrites),  which  often  heighten  the  splendour 
*f  this  substance,  afford  some  reason  for  admitting  in 
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It  this  metal:  Klaproth  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Does 
it  exist  in  it  under  the  form  of  prussiate  of  iron  (Prus- 
sian blue)  modified  by  a  mixture  of  earthy  principle  ? 
The  truth  of  this  conjecture  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
direct  experiments.  C.  Guyton  read  in  the  National 
Institute,  in  die  year  1 800,  some  observations  on  the 
colouring  principle  of  lapis  laxuli,  which  seem  to 
show  that  it  arises  from  a  particular  combination  of 
iron  and  sulphur.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  result  of  an  experiment  made,  in  a  strong 
heat,  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal-powder  and  gypsum, 
coloured  red  by  iron.  Though  the  artificial  ultrama- 
rine which  this  chemist  extracted  from  it  did  not  answer 
the  expectation  of  eminent  painters,  it  is  still  a  dis- 
covery highly  interesting  to  theory.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  substituted  for  prussiate  of  iron,  which  many  pain- 
ters employ,  but  without  placing  much  confidence 
in  it. 

Prussian  blue.     Prussiate  of  iron. 

Prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue)  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  iron  with  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Prussic  acid. 

The  discovery  of  this  blue,  like  many  other  things, 
was  the  mere  effect  of  chance.  Dippel,  a  chemist  of  Ber- 
lin, having  thrown  into  his  court-yard  several  liquors 
which  he  considered  as  of  no  further  use,  or  in  order  to 
free  his  laboratory  from  them,  observed  with  surprise  that 
some  of  the  stones  were  covered  with  a  very  bright  blue 
colour.  He  then  recollected  that  he  had  before  thrown 
out,  in  the  same  place,  the  remains  of  a  solution  of  suJ„ 
phate  of  iron  (martial  vitriol,  green  vitriol) ;  and  as  these 
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liquors  were  of .  an  alkaline  nature,  and  had  been  re* 
peatedly  employed  for  the  rectification  of  oil  of  harts* 
horn;  he  thought  he  had  now  found  the  key  of  a  dis- 
covery which  appeared  to  be  of  great  importance.  He 
therefore  directed  his  researches  towards  this  object, 
and,  after  some  successful  experiments,  found  means 
to  compose  Prussian  blue  by  a  sure  process* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
chemistry  was  merely  a  science  of  results.  The  theories 
applied  to  a  certain  aggregate  of  these  results  were 
often  the  mere  offsprings  of  the  imagination.  Macquer, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
seems  to  have  fixed  for  ever  the  ideas  of  chemists  in 
regard  to  the  ptussiate  of  irqn,  by  supposing  the  alkali 
completely  saturated  with  a  particular  matter,  which 
he  calls  the  colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
which,  from  the  characters  of  its  union  with  the  alkali, 
he  supposed  to  be  of  an  acid  nature. 

Animal  analysis,  which  has  been  so  much  extended 
under  the  reign  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  was  at 
(hat  time  covered  by  an  unpenetrable  veil.  The  part, 
at  least  seen  by  chepiists,  was  confined  merely  to  deT 
fached  and  unconnected  fragments*  As  this  colour- 
ing matter  exercised  its  action  only  under  the  coyer  of 
combination ;  and  as  it  eluded  all  direct  researches,  and 
every  method  employed  to  effect  a  separation  of  it; 
the  public  opinion  was  divided  respecting  it  till  its 
nature  was  ascertained  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of 
Macquer.  % 

. .  By  unking  prussiate  of  potash  (alkali  saturated  with 
the  colouring  part  of  Prussian  blue)  and  a  solution  of 
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Jsalpfisite  of  iron  (martial  vitriol),  he  /observed  the  ef- 
fects of  a  double  decomposition  and  a  double  combi- 
nation. The  Pruesic  acid  (the  colouring  part  of  Prus- 
sian blue)  abandoned  the  alkaline  base  to  join  the  iron, 
which  it  converted  into  Prussian  blue;  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  existed  in  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
joined  the  alkali,  to  form  sulphate  of  potash. 

This  particular  substance,  before  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  colouring  part  of  Prussian  blue,  is 
therefore  an  acid;  and  in  the  new  Nomenclature  is 
called  the  Prussic  acid.  Its  union  with  iron  forms 
prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue),  and  its  affinity  for 
that  metal  is  so  great  that  the  strongest  mineral  acids 
cannot  separate  them. 

Alkalies  and  lime  take  it  from  iron.  These  sub- 
stances become  saturated  with  it ;  and  in  this  state  of 
saturation  they  can  regenerate  the  prussiate  of  iron, 
when  its  favourite  metal,  combined  with  an  acid,  is 
presented  to  it.  This  circumstance  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  effect  the  double  decomposition  and  double 
combination  observed  by  Macquer. 

It  was  reserved  for  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  mo- 
dern times  to  penetrate  further  into  the  mystery  in 
which  this  singular  combination  was  still  involved. 
Berthollet  employed  himself  in  researches  on  Prussian 
blue;  and  it  results  from  his  experiments  that  the  prus- 
sic acid  is  a  combination  of  azote,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, the  proportions  of  which  are  not  yet  known*. 

*  According  to  the  new  nomenclature,  that  part  of  atmo- 
spheric air  which  is  neither  fit  for  respiration  nor  combustion 
U  named  azote.    It  forms  three^fourths  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
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When  prussiate  of  iron  is  pure,  its  volume  does  not 
decrease  in  acids,  nor  does  it  acquire  a  more  intense 
colour.  When  it  loses  part  of  its  volume,  and  acquires 
greater  strength  of  colour,  this  indicates  a  mixture 
of  alumine  (the  base  of  alum),  which  is  often  intro- 
duced into  its  composition.  In  this  case,  to  obtain  it 
pure,  it  must  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid  (marine 
acid),  and  washed  with  clean  water:  it  is  then  thrown 
on  a  filter  to  separate  the  water  from  it;  after  which  it 
is  dried. 

This  colouring  substance  participates  with  many  other 
productions  of  art  in  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
operations  on  an  extended  scale.  Its  colour  is  not  uni- 
form and  constant.  Common  prussiate  is  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  and  sometimes  exhibits  even  a  greenish 
tint.     The  mixture  of  alumine  (alum  earth)  will  serve 

exists  in  it  in  6ie  state  of  gas,  by  its  union  with  caloric.    Oxygen 
gas,  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  pure  air,  constitutes  about 
'  one-fourth  part  of  atmospheric  air,  without  including  the  acciden- 
-  tal  mixture  of  other  gaseous  fluids. 

The  base  of  the  fluid  distinguished  formerly  by  the  name  of 
inflammable  gas  is. now  called  hydrogen.-  When  united  to  caloric  . 
it  becomes  hydrogen  gas.    This  expression  has  been  substituted  for 
the  former,  since  the  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  of 
which  it  is  a  component  part. 

Carbon,  according  to  Bertholler,  is  common  charcoal  freed 
from  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  were  united  with  it 

These  different  elements  abound  in  the  animal  organization.  It 
needs  therefore  excite  no  astonishment,  if  alkali  exposed  to  heat 
with  animal  substances  should  become  saturated  with  these  prin- 
ciples, which  the  fire  modifies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  of 
them  a  new  acid,  without  the  concurrence  of  oxygen,  which 
teems  to  reserve  to  itself  the  privilege  of  acidification. 
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to  explain  the  first  effect;  but  the  shade  of  green  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  which  h 
not  completely  saturated  with  prussic  acid.  In  this 
case  the  free  alkaline  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
not  occupied  by  the  acid,  precipitates  a  relative  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  state  of  yellow  oxide, 
the  mixture  of  which  with  the  true  blue  of  the  prussiate 
gives  rise  to  a  compound  colour,  which  is  green.  This 
oxide  of  iron  is  easily  separated  by  immersing  the  pru&. 
siate  in  muriatic  acid  (marine  acid). 

Prussiate  of  iron  acts  a  distinguished  part  in  house- 
painting,  and  even  in  other  kinds.  It  is,  however, 
often  attended  with  one  inconvenience.  When  ground 
with  oil  it  assumes  a  yellow  tint,  which  some  great 
masters  correct  by  a  little  violet  lake.  This  yellow 
tint  seems  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the  oil.  An- 
other fault  which  seems  to  confine  the  use  of  this 
colour  is,  that  the  blue  it  produces  is  hard,  and  does 
not  seem  to  harmonize  with  that  fine  carnation  which 
gives  charms  to  the  physiognomy  when  artfully  inter- 
sected by  beautiful  veins.  Ultramarine  ^lone  answers 
this  purpose  when  employed  by  the  hand  of  an  artist, 

Artificial  Saxon  blue  made  with  prussiate  of  iron* 

Saxon  blue  may  be  successfully  imitated,  by  mixing 
with  a  divided  earth  prussiate  of  iron  at  the  moment  of 
its  formation  and  precipitation. 

Into  a  solution  of  144  grains  of  suphate  of  iron 
{martial  vitriol)  pour  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash 
(alkali  of  potash  saturated  with  prussic  acid).  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  prussiate  of  iron  add,  in 
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the  same  vessel,  a  solution'  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate 
,ci  alumine  (alum) ;  and  pour  in,  at  the  same  time,  the 
solution  of  potash, — but  only  in  such  a  quantity  as  may 
be  supposed  necessary  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  alu* 
mine;  for  a  dose  of  alkali  superabundant  to  the  deconv 
poekipn  of  that  salt  might  alter  the  prussiate  of  iron* 
It  will,  therefore,  be  much  better  to  leave  a  little  alum, 
which  may  afterwards  be  carried  off  by  washing. 

As  soon  as  the  alkaline  liquor  is  added,  the  alumine 
precipitated  becomes  exactly  mixed  with  the  prussiate 
jof  iron,  the  intensity  of  which  it  lessens  by  bringing 
}t  to  the  tone  of  common  Saxon  blue.  The  matter  is 
then  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  after  being  washed  in 
clean  water  is  dried.  This  substance  is  a  kind  of  blue 
verditer,  the  intensity  of  which  may  vary,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  aliw 
mine  decomposed.  It  may  be  used  for  painting  in 
distemper. 

Blue  verditer. 

Nature  presents,  in  certain  parts  of  copper  mines* 
.a  blue  colouring  matter  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  malachite.  For  the  most  part  it  is  found  in  solid 
masses,  but  sometimes  in  crystals.  By  pulverization 
it  acquires  nearly  the  appearance  of  that  powder  which 
painters  call  blue  verditer.  It  is  a  natural  oxide  of 
copper:  but,  however  fertile  nature  may  be  in  pro- 
ducing  it,  the  great  consumption  made  of  blue  ver- 
diter leaves  no  doubt  that  this  matter,  which  was  for; 
merly  procured  from  Germany,  and  which  is  now 
obtained  from  England,  is  a  result  of  art,  in  which  the 
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(topper  h  brought  to  a  degree  of  oxidation  not  always 
easy  to  be  imitated. 

It  was  long  imagined  that  blue  verditer  was  the  pro* 
duct  of  a  preparation,  in  which  lime,  muriate  of  am- 
monia (6&1  ammoniac),  and  copper,  dissolved  by  a  mi* 
neral  acid,  were  acting  and  constituent  parts.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Rouelle  junior,  a  pan 
justly  celebrated  in  chemistry. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  his  learned  colleague 
Pelietier  to  unite  tfie  synthesis  and  analysis  he  had  given 
of  it9  and  to  discover  the  circumstances  which  promote 
©r  oppose,,  during  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blue  colour.  An  interesting  detail 
of  the  various  processes  he  employed,  to  procure  tq 
his  country  the  fruits  of  a  new  manufacture,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie*. 

Most  of  the  metallic  oxides  obtained  by  precipita* 
tion  contain,  besides  a  portion  of  oxygen,  a  consi-. 
derable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  (formerly  called 
fixed  air,  an  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon).  From  the 
results  Qf  Pelletier's  experiments,  it  appears  to  be 
proved,  that  the  colour  of  the  crystals  of  mountain 
blue  or  malachite,  and  that  of  blue  verditer,  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a  combination  of  the  oxide  of  copper^ 
lime,  and  carbonic  acid,  but  rather  to  a  certain  degree 
of  the  oxidation  of  the  copper.  This  theory,  if  I  re- 
collect, corresponds  exactly  with  that  given  by  Mor* 
veau,  some  years  before,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  the  colour  of  mountain  blue  and  green* 

*  Vol.  xiii.  p.  47. 
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Every  precipitation,  therefore,  of  copper,  or  every 
hyper-oxygenated  natural  oxide  of  copper,  such  as 
mountain  green  or  malachite,  will  not  give  blue  when 
treated  with  lime,  but  will  always  remain  green.  In 
the  process  employed  to  make  blue  verditer,  the  lime, 
according  to  the  remark  of  the  author,  seems  to  act 
on  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  precipitate,  and  to 
diminish  the  proportions.  It  is  to  this  particular  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  indebted  for  the  conversion  of 
the1  blue  colour  into  a  green  colour,  which  is  constant 
in  precipitates  of  copper. 

The  process  for  the  composition  of  blue  verditer 
seems,  on  the  first  view,  to  be  simple ;  the  success  of 
it,  however,  is  often  the  fruit  of  long  practice.  As 
too  circumstantial  details  are  not  suited  to  a  work  of 
this  kind,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most  essential 
points  of  the  operation.  An  expert  chemist  may  easily 
supply  the  rest. 

Dissolve  the  copper,  cold,  in  nitric  acid  (aquafortis), 
and  produce  a  precipitation  of  it  by  means  of  quicklime, 
employed  in  such  doses  that  it  shall  all  be  absorbed  by 
the  acid,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  be  pure 
copper;  that  is  to  6ay,  without  any  mixture.  When 
the  liquor  has  been  decanted,  the  precipitate  is  washed, 
and  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  to  drain.  If 
a  portion  of  this  precipitate,  which  is  green,  be  placed 
on  a  grinding  stone,  and  if  a  little  quick-lime,  in 
j>owder,  be  added,  the  green  colour  will  be  imme- 
diately changed  into  a  beautiful  blue.  The  proportion 
of  the  lime  added  is  from  seven  to  ten  parts  in  a,hun* 
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dred.     As  the  whole  matter  has  already  acquired  the 
consistence  of  paste,  desiccation  soon  takes  place. 

A  quintal  of  blue  verditer,  prepared  in  this  manner, 
gives  the  same  proportions  as  those  discovered  by  Pel- 
letier  in  die  component  principles  of  the  best  English 
blue  verditer,  which  are : 

Carbonic  acid    -    -    -    -  SO  parts. 

Water      --.---       34. 
,  Pure  Jime     -     -  ,  -    -    -       7 
Oxygen  ------      93 

Pure  copper  •*--»-  50 

100 

.  Blue  verditer  is  proper  for  distemper  and  for  var- 
nish ;  but  it  is  not  fit  for  oil  painting,  as  the  oil  renders 
it  very  dark.  If  used,  it  ought  to  be  brightened  with  a 
great  deal  of  white. 

Green  verditer. 

Green  verditer  does  not  require  the  same  care  m  the 
preparation.  It  is  the  general  result  of  the  precipitation 
of  copper,  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid  (aquafortis), 
effected  by  means  of  chalk  or  a  white  marl.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  divided  clay,  which  forms  part  of  it, 
gives  pliability  to  the  verditer  j  when  employed  as  a  00-. 
lour.  If  too  much  charged  with  copper  it  would  not 
be  fit  for  oil  painting,  as  the  oil  would  produce  too 
dark  a  green.  In  this  case  it  must  be  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  ceruse  or  Spanish  white. 

This  colour,  however,  is  much  better  calculated  for 
distemper j  and  the  painter  may  supply  its  place  in  oil 
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painting  with  verdegris  mixed  with  two  or  thtee  pfertft 
to  one  of  ceruse.  With  very  slight  does  of  Yerdher 
the  lightest  shades  of  sea-green  may  be  represented. 

Cinnabar.    Vermilion.  '  Red  sulphurated  oxide  of 

mercury. 

The  metallic  combinations  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  ores  depend  oh  a  kind  of  operations 
which  nature  performs  in  silence ;  which  she  varies, 
and  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  modern  chemistry  to 
discover;  Cinnabar,  that  natural  combination  of  sul- 
phur and  mercury,,  affords  a  specimen  of  these'results. 
Seven  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur  form  that 
brilliant  needly  mass*  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  the 
brightness  of  which  depends  oh  proper  proportions  of 
the  two  component  principles,  as  well  as  on  the  greatest 
possible  division  of  them.  Cinnabar,  indeed,  assumes 
a  very  high  colour  only  under  the  muller.  When  di- 
vided in  this  mechanical  manner,  it  exchanges  the  name 
t£  cinnabar  for  that  of  vermilion. 

Nature  rarely  exhibits  this  substance  in  large  masses 
afxd  crystallized.  In  this  respect  art  is  superior,  since 
k  prepares  it  in  large  masses,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  required  qualities.  It  is  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Holland. 

The  sulphur  is  liquefied  in  large  earthen  jars,  or  in 
iron  pots,  and  the  mercury  is  mixed  in  the  proper 
doses.  These  two  matters  become  heated  to  such  z 
degree,  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  combination,  as  ta 
inflame ;  and  when  this  result  takes  place  the  cinna- 
bar is  more  easily  sublimated,  because  the  excess  of 
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sulphur  is  destroyed*  The  matter  when  cold  is  puk 
veriaed,  and  made  to  sublimate  in  flat  earthen  vessels, 
which  are  covered  by  other  vessels  of  the  same  sub* 
stance.  These  Sublimating  vessels  are  arranged  in  long 
sand  furnaces  called  galleries,  where  the  sublimation 
k  effected  only  by  a  very  strong  heat# 

If  the  first  sublimation  does  not  produce  cimti&a* 
capable  of  displaying,  when  ground,  a  beautiful  colour, 
the  -matter  is  subjected  to  a  second  subtimattett,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  quantity  of  sripha* 
greater  than  that  essential  to  the  most  perfect  combi&a* 
don  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  colotir  required  in  ver-i 


The  splendid  colour  of  the  vermilion  employed  for 
Carriages  is  owing  to  this  composition.  It  is  employed 
also  for  painting  other  articles ;  for  colonring  sealmgj 
wax,  and,  in  general,  for  all  ornaments  which  reqwe 
a  high  sttong  colour  agreeable  to  the  eye :  of  course^ 
it  is  proper  for  painting  of  every  kind. 

Vermilion  has  no  rival  but  carmine,  which,  though 
it  produces  a  mellower  and  duller  colour,  is  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Naples  yellow.    Yellow  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  while 

oxide  of  antimony  by  nitre. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  nature  of  Naples  yellow  was 
known.  It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin ;  and  arsenical  qualities  were  ascribed  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  yellow  colour,  which  gave  it  some 
resemblance  to  orpiment  j  and  on  account  of  the  green 
colour  communicated  to  it  by  iron  and  steel.    This 
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effect,  generally  known  to  painters,  renders  it  necessary 
in  grinding  this  colour  to  employ  porphyry  and  all  ivory 
spatulg. 

All  these  uncertainties,  however,  were  at  length 
cleared  up  by  the  chemical  discovery  of  this  compost* 
tion,  the  secret  of  preparing  which  was  in  the  posses- 
ion of  a  Neapolitan  far  advanced  in  life.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  circumstance  of  the  age  of  the  person 
who  possessed  this  secret,  and  the  extensive  use  made 
of  this  preparation,  which  is  fit  for  painting  of  every 
kind,  without  excepting  enamel  and  porcelain  painting, 
great  merit  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  researches  of  Fou- 
geroux,  who  found  means  to  give  to  this  composition 
a  certain  effect* 

The  possessor  of  the  secret  mixed  calcined  lead  with 
a  third  of  its  weight  of  antimony,  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  potter's  furnace*  Fou- 
geroux  de  Bondaroy  obtained  the  result  by  modifying 
the  formula  in  the  following  manner* : 

Composition. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  ceruse,  two  ounces  of  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  (common  antimony),  half  an 
ounce  of  calcined  sulphate  of  alumine  (egjeined  alum), 
and  an  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac). 

Pulverize  these  ingredients,  and  having  mixed  them 
thoroughly,  put  them  into  a  capsule  or  dish  of  crucible 
earth,  and  place  over  it  a  covering  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. Then  expose  it  at  first  to  a  gentle  heat,  which 
must  be  gradually  increased  till  the  capsule  is  mode- 

*  Memoires  derAcadteiiedes  Sciences  1772k 
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fcitelyred.  The  oxidation  arising  from  this  process 
requires  at  least  tliree  hours'  exposiire  to  heat  be- 
fore it  is  completed.  Hie  result  of  this  calcination  is 
Naples  yellow,  which  is  grotirid  with  water  on  a  por- 
phyry dab  by  means  df  an  ivory  spatiilk,  as  iron  woulcf 
Alter  the  colour:  The  pdste  is  tfien  dried,  ind  jiresefvecl 
for  Use;    It  is  a  yellow  oxide  bf  Idtd  and  stntimtiny. 

The  author  observed,  thit  tHerfe  is  nb  necessity  of 
Adhering  So  strictty  to  tHe  doses  4s  to  pfeverit  their  bang 
Taried;  If*  a  golden  colour  be  feqfaii'ed  iH  the  yellowy 
the  propbrtiohs  of  the  stilphfcret  bf  stritimotiy  and  mu- 
riate  of  ammolria  must  be  increased;  In  like  manner, 
if  yon  wish  it  tri  be  niore  fusible,  increase  the  quanti- 
ties of  sulphtiret  bf  antimony  and  calcined  sulphate  of 
alumine; 

.  I  have  Remarked  that  siilphuret  of  antimony,  Which 
contains  a  little  iron,  like  that  of  Savoy,  arid  sometime^ 
that  of  Auvergne,  tod  which  for  this  reason  assumes 
fcftcfr  its  oxidation  a  yellow  colour,  i&  the  fnost  proper  for 
this  kind  of  composition.  I  have  several  tiiries  supplied 
this  natural  want  by  stirring  with  a  Spatula  bf  soft  iron 
White  oxide  bf  antimony  by  nitre  (diaphoretic  anti- 
mony), when  iri  a  state  of  fusion. 

A  kind  of  yellow  from  l&d,  in  cakes  half  an  inch' 
in  thickness,  the  edge  of  which  exhibited  a  fteedly 
crystallization,  was  formerly  brought  to  us  from  Eng- 
land. Painters  who  made  use  of  it  knew  that  muriate 
bf  soda  (common  salt)  entered  into  this  composition* 
the  process  for  preparing  which  rs  as  follows  i 
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Montpdlier  yellow :   Yellow  oxide  of  lead  by  the 
.  -  muriatic  acid. 

C*  Chaptal,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  at  Mont* 
pellier,  naturalized  in  France  this  preparation,  by  esta- 
blishing a  manufactory  of  it  in. his  native  town.  Jhe  same 
process  furnished  matter  for  making  metallic  yellow, 
and -separated  at  the  same  tin\e  the  alkali  from  the  soda, 
which  serves  as  a  base  to  sea  salt.  At  that  period  the 
French  government  encouraged  chemists  to  make  re- 
searches respecting  the  means  of  obtaining  this  alkaline 
salt,  at  such  a  price  as  might  enable  it  to  stand  m  com* 
petition  with  the  potash  obtained  from  foreign  coun* 
tries*  and  to  supply  its  place  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
proportions,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  reduced. 

Take  four  quintals  of  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge), 
Well  sifted,  which  must  be  divided  into  four  equal  por* 
lions,  and  put  into  as  many  glazed  earthen  vessels* 
Dissolve  also  one  quintal  of  muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt) 
in  about  four  quintals  of  water. 
,  JPour  a  fourth  part  of  this  solution  into  teach  of  the 
fou£  earthen  vessels,  to  form  a  paste  of  a  light  consist- 
cnce.  Leave  the  whole  at  rest  for  some  hours,  and 
when  the  surface  begin,  »  grow  white,  «jr  the  mass 
with  a  strong  wooden  spatula.  Without  this  motion  it 
would  acquire  too  great  hardness,  and  a  part  of  the  salt 
would  escape  decomposition. 

As  the  consistence  increases,  the  matter  is  diluted 
with  a  new  quantity  of  the  solution ;  and  if  this  isnot 
sufficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to  simple  water  to  main- 
tain the  same  state  of  consistence.    The  paste  is  then 
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very  white,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  be- 
comes uniform  and  free  from  lumps.  It  is  then  suffer- 
ed-to  remain  for  the  same  space  of  timfe,  stirring  it  4t 
intervals  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  salt* 

The  paste  is  then  well  wa$hed  to  carry  off  the  caus*  * 
tic  soda  (soda  deprived  of  carbonic  acid)  which  adheres 
to  it;  and  to  extract  the  whole  of  it,  the  mass  is  put  into 
strong  linen  cloth  and  subjected  to  a  press. 

The  remaining  paste  is  distributed  in  flat  vessels ; 
attd  these  vessels  are  exposed  to  heat,  in  order  to  effect 
a  proper  oxidation  (calcination),  which  converts  it  into 
a  fetid,  yellow,  brilliant  matter,  sometimes  crystallized 
in  transverse*  stria*  This  is  Montpellier  yellow,;which 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  Naplesyellow* 

In  this  mixture  of  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  with  mu* 
riate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wafer, 
the  latter  sak  is  dGcortaposed.  The  muriatic  acid  aban* 
dons  the  alkali  of  the  soda,  which  served  it  as  a  base* 
and  joins  the  vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  converted 
into  muriate  of  lead ;  and  at  length,  by  the  aid.  of 
caloric  (of  fire),  into  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  The  soda 
separated  by  the  washings  is  caustic,  that  is  to.  saj\ 
pure,  and  without  any  mixture  of  carbonic  acid.  By 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  (formerly  fixed  air),  diffused  throughout 
the  atmosphere,  fend  is  rendered  crystallizable.  It  is 
then  carbonate  of  soda  (salt  of  soda).  Seventy-five 
pounds  of  soda,  purer  than  that  of  the  shops,  is  ex- 
tracted from  this  mixture*. 

*  See  Journal  de  Physique,  Augpst  1794* 
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Jndigd. 

The  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  some  cpun* 
tries  of  the  American  continent,  such  as  Brasil,  Peru, 
&c.  produce  a  plant  called  by  the  Spaniards  anillo,  the 
juice  of  which,  when  subjected  to  spirituous  fermenta* 
tion,  gives  a  fecula  of  a  blue  or  dark  azure  colour* 
imported  to  us  under  the  form  of  square  flat  pieces* 
not  very  hard,  which  float  on  water :  they  are  inflam- 
mable,  and  when  put  into  the  fire  are  almost  entirely 
consumed* 

The  best  and  most  esteemed  is  called  Gnatimala  in- 
digo, from  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spanish  America, 
where  it  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  great* 
est  care. 

When  ribbed  on  the  nail  it  leaves  a  trace  similar  in 
colour  to  the  antient  bronze.  This  character  is  always 
much  sought  after ;  and  indigo  of  this  kind  is  called 
cupreous  indigo. 

A  fecula  of  a  blue  or  dark  violet  colour,  called  aSsor 
indigo,  is  brought  to  us  from  Brasil.  It  differs  from 
real  indigo  by  being  produced  from  the  leaves  of  the 
ai\illo,  while  common  indigo  is  formed  from  all  the  ex> 
terhal  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  pulverization  of  indigo  is  attended  with  the  same 
inconveniences  as  that  of  certain  colouring  substances 
of  which  clay  forms  the  basis :  but  the  operation  may 
be  very  much  shortened  by  putting  three  or  four  eight- 
pound  shot  into  a  large  copper  bason  with  die  quantity 
of  indigo  intended  to  be  pulverized.  A  slight  circular 
motion  communfeated  to  the  bason>  held  in  the  two 
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hmds  over  a  table,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  bulla* 
roll  over  the  matter,  and  to  pulverize  it  much  better 
than  if  pounded-  and  sifted,  as  in  this  case  it  often 
forms  itself  into  balls,  and  does  not  pass  through  the 
sieve. 

These  two  kinds  of  indigo  can  be  applied  only  to 
painting  in  distemper,  with  or  \rithout  varnish.  They 
are  not  proper  for  oil  painting,  because  the  oil  renders 
them  black  or  green,  and  they  lose  in  drying  apart  of 
the  vigour  of  their  tone,  in  general,  indigo  is  not  em- 
ployed pure:  jt  is  always  mixed  with  white ;  if  pure,  it 
would  become  black.  Ceruse,  indigo,  and  a  particle  of 
black,  if  the  proper  proportions  be  observed,  give  a 
beautiful  pearl  gray  colour.  In  distemper,  indigo  is 
employs*  for  painting  the  sky,  sea,  and  all  die  distant 
parts  of  a  landskip. 

The  uve  of  indigo  is  not  confined  to  priming  in  dis» 
temper.  When  subjected  to  certain  chemical  processes, 
jt  may  be  extended  to  miniature  painting.  Indigo 
united  to  sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol)  in  the  state  of  a 
solution,  diluted  with  water,  gives  to  woollen  and  silk 
die  beautiful  and  solid  colour  of  Saxon  blue.  This  blue 
pf  indigo,  and  the  yellow  of  indigo  produced  by  nitric 
acid  (aquafortis),  when  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
give  a  beautiful  and  solid  green,  which  may  be  em* 
ployed  in  that  kind  of  miniature  painting  which  serves 
to  ornament  silk,  fans,  &c* 

These  three  colours,  when  intended  for  paper  grounds, 
must  be  weakened  with  water.  The  mucilage  proper 
ftsthe  latter  kind  of  painting  ought  to  be  extract,  not 
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$f  gum  afaHc,  but  of  gum  tragacanth,  which  has  more 
body. 

1  The  "Works  which  may  be  consulted  in  regard  to  in- 
digo are  Memoires  de  Quatremere  (FIsjonvalj  crowned 
in  1777  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  the 
'Journal  de  Physique  for  July  1777,  which  gives  an 
abridgment  of  them. 

Of  lake* 

Lakes,  in  general,  are  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  alumina  (alum),  by  a  substance 
which  seizes  on  tKe  sulphuric  acid,,  and  liberates  thealu» 
tnine  which  served*  it  as  a  basis.  This  e&rth,  in  pre- 
tipitating  itself,  unites  to*  the  vegetable  or  animal  co- 
louring fecula,  which  passes  inta  the  bath.  It  is  this 
colouring  fecula,  united  to  alumine,  which  constitutes 
the  different  calcinated  lakes  and  crayons.  It  appears 
that  the  word  lac  or  lake  is  of  Indian  extraction,  and 
that  iris  employee!  in  that  country  to  express  a  colour; 
fcr  a  solid  colouring  part :  it  has  therefore  a  particular 
acceptation,  which  has  been  somewhat  generalized  in 
feur  language. 

The  preparation  of  crayons,  which  has  given  birth 
to  a  particular  kind  of  painting,  is  not  confined  to  the 
chemical  process  above  mentioned;  there  is  one  simpler 
fend  less  tedious  ^  it -is  that  which  serves  as  a  basis  to 
the  preparation  of  Dutch  pinks.'  It  consists  m  mixing 
tip  TOth  Ae  coloured  bath  an  argillaceous  matter  of  the 
firsf  quality,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  careful  evapo- 

ori,"or  in  exposing  the  liquid  paste  on  driers  of 
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planter  covered  vrith  a  clean  cloth,  to  ptevdnt  the 
crayon  from  adhering  to  the  drier. 

This  method  h  more  cecononrical  than  the  chemical 
process ;  but  it  requires  a  very  nice  choicer  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  white  destined  ftfr  the  cpeti&OHj  and:  in  par* 
ticular  the  precaution  of  pnMotfs  v«Lshingy  to  remove 
the  fine  sandy  parts  with  which  the  Unett  white  clays 
are  mixed.  •  ... 

The  tariety  observed  iff  the  toneioft  Jakes  extend* 
also  to  their  qualities.  They  are  more  or  less  capable 
of  resisting  the  impression  c&  tfia  ail  aftd-  the  'light*  ac» 
tording  to  the  nature  of  the  iwibttanctfs  from  which  they 
tore  extracted.  The  take^  most  in  request  are  those 
called  carminafed  lak&9  whatevefmay  be  the  intensity 
of  their  colour,  because  expftieflcd  has  *showi*  that 
they  oppose  the  strongest'  resistance  to  die  detractive 
influence  of  the  light.  Th&r  colouring  part  is  extracted 
from  cochineal,  the  price  of  which  has  increased  in 
consequence!  of  its  intrinsic  qualities  in  various  prepa* 
rations  employed  in  the  arts  of  painting,  dyeing,  and 
calico  printing.  They  are  imkate&  with  colouring  parts 
extracted  from  certain  vegetable  substances ;  but  the 
latter  produce  only  false  camninated  lakes,  a£  their  co~ 
lourmg  part  is  eascty  altered  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  air  and  the  Kgftt.  These  colouring  parts^hpwever, 
are  still  of  some  us€  wheft  reserved'  for  tefftporasry  ob* 
jects,  as  printed  calkbes,  paper  hto^girigfc,  &c. ;  but  they 
most  be  ertkeiy  banished  from  thepaflef  o&tlte  pahtter 
who  sets  any  value  ori-  the  opinion  of  ptoeterity;  The 
epithet  of  carminated,  applied  to  the«  val»ible;.fekesj  is 
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derived  from  a  sepes  of  operations  on  die  eomposhioi} 
of  carmine,  which  is  prepared  from  cochineal 

It  is  ho  t  so  easy  as  some  haye  imagined  to  distinguish 
whether  a  lake  has  really  been  extracted  from  cochi? 
seal,  or  from  some  vegetable  colouring  substance. 
Means  have  been  found,  by  certain  re-agents  and  va- 
rious mixtures*  to  give  such  splendour  to  inferior  lakes 
that  the  most  skilful  painters  are  often  embarrassed  in 
their  choice.  The  dread  of  employing  uncertain  colours 
fenders  them  timid,  and  often  makes  them  neglect  co- 
lours the  duration  of  which  they  caroiot  foresee? 
Among  this  number  are  lakes.  The  inefficacy  of  the 
means  said  tp  be  proper  for  determining  their  choice  iq. 
this  respect,  has  served  only  to  increase  tliejr  queer, 
tainty.  If  yinegar,  we  are  (old*  be  poured  oyer  lakes, 
the  colouring  part  pf  which  has  been  deriyed  from 
Brasil  wood  or  madder*  &c.  they  will  ips&ntly  tym 
yellow*  We  shall  soon  see  how  little  confidence  ought 
to  be  placed  in  processes  the  results  pf  which  require 
more  time  than  an  artist  in  full  employment  cap  devote 
to  them*  I  have*  therefore*  thought  that  this  object 
is  of  sufficient  importance  tp  deserve  particular  re- 
searches :  wjth  this  view  I  prepared  pojne  real  as  veil 
as  false  ca£minated  lakes*  that  I  qiight  subject  them  tQ 
f he  aetata  of  some  re-agepts,  aqd  for  this  reason  {  have 
distinguished  each  preparation  by  a  number*  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  indicated  in  the  annexed  table, 
which  exhibits  the  results  of  comparative  experiment^ 
Jt  yp\l  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article* 


CARMINE.      CA&MINATED  LAKE,  829 

Carmine. 

This  kind  of  fecula,  so  fertile  in  gradations  of  tone 
by  the  effect  of  mixtures,  and  so  grateful  to  the  eye  in 
all  its  shades  j  so  useful  to  the  painter,  and  so  agreeable 
to  the  delicate  beauty,  is  only  the  cplouring  part  of  a 
kind  of  dried  insect,  known  under  the  name  of  co» 
chineal. 

A  mixture  of  36  grains  of  chouan  seed,  18  grains  of 
autour  bark,  and  as  much  sulphate  of  alumine  (alum), 
thrown  into  a  decoction  of  6  gros  of  pulverized  cochi- 
neal  and  5  pounds  of  water,  gives  at  the  end  of  from 
five  to  ten  days,  a  red  fecula,  which  when  dried  weighs 
from  40  to  48  grains.  This  fecula  is  carmine.  The 
remaining  decpction,  which  is  still  highly  coloured,  is 
reserved  for  the  preparation  of  carminated  lakes. 

CARMINATED  LAKS, 

No.  I. 

The  decoction  which  floats  over  the  coloured  pred* 
pitate,  known  by  the  name  of  carmine,  being  still  highly 
coloured!  the  addition  pi  sulphate  of  alumine,  which  i$ 
afterwards  decomposed  by  a  solution  pf  carbonate  of 
soda  (salt  of  soda),  disengages  the  alumine,  and  the 
alumine  in  precipitating  itself  carries  with  it  the  colouring 
part  of  the  bath.  According  to  the  dose  prescribed  for 
(he  composition  two  or  three  ounces  of  alum  may  bt 
employed.  The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, the  base  of  which  seizes  on  the  colouring  fe- 
cula, determines  the  greater  or,  less  intensity  observed 
«x  the  colour  of  the  lake  resulting  from  it.    When  the 
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process  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  way  of 
trial,  the  precipitate  is  received  on  a  filter :  it  is  then 
washed  with  warm  water ;  and  when  it  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  soft  paste,  it  is  formed  into  small  cakes  or 
sticks.  It  is  this  substance  which  constitutes  the  beau** 
tiful  carminated  lakes  used  for  crayon  painting. 

In  operating  on  a  large  scale,  the  whole  of  the  alka- 
line Kquor  judged  necessary  after  a  few  trials  to  decom- 
pose the  quantity  of  alum  intended  to  be  employed,  may 
be  divided  into  three  or  four  separate  portions.  As 
many  cloth  filters  as  there  are  alkaline  portions  being 
then  prepared,  the  first  portion  of  alkaline  liquor  is 
poured  out,  and  the  coloured  precipitate  resulting  from 
it  is  received  on  one  of  the  filters :  the  coloured  liquor  . 
which  passes  through  the  filter  receives  the  second  por- 
tion of  alkaline  liquor,  and  the  latter  produces  a  se- 
cond precipitate,  yehieh  is  received  on  3  new  filter.  This 
Operation  is  then  continued  till  the  last  portion  of  alka- 
line liquor  has  been  employed.  The  lakes  deposited 
on  the  filters  are  washed  in  warm  water;  and  when  they 
fcave  drained,  they  are  carried  along  with  their  cloth  to 
the  plaster  driers,  or  to  beds  of  new  bricks.  These 
driers,  which  are  made  of  wrought  piaster,  in  the  form 
of  thick  basons,  or  these  bricks,  attract  the  moisture 
of  the  paste,  and  shorten  the  process.  The  first  pre- 
cipitation gives  a  carminated  lake  of  a  very  high  co* 
lour ;  the  second  is  somewhat  lighter ;  and  the  rest  go 
on  decreasing  in  the  same  manner.  By  these  .mean* 
the  artist  obtains  from  the  same  bath  shades  of  cokrar 
Varied  with&ut  end,  much  mellower,  and  more  delicate 
than  those  resulting  from  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
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white  clay  in  different  doses,  and  lake  saturated  with 
Colour  by  one  operation* 

If  the  composer  of  crayons  prefer  in  these  opera- 
tions to  mix  the  bath  of  cochineal  with  white  clay ,  well 
washed  and  of  the  first  quality,  he  may  obtain  the  same 
shades  by  diluting  with  one  measure  of  the  decoction 
of  cochineal  different  quantities  of  day,.   For  ejcwnple^ 
a  pound   of  decoction  saturated  with  colour,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  clay ;  the  same  quantity  .of  decoo-  - 
don,  and  half  a  pound  of  clay ;  a  pound,  and  so  on.  Th» 
operation,  which  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  a* 
that  for  Dutch  pinks,  is  speedier  than  that  performed  by 
a  chemical  decomposition  with  alum  and  an  alkali  The 
lakes-  obtained  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  unless 
the  clay  be  of  -the  first  quality  they  never  ha;ve  th* 
brightness,  softness,  and  mellowness  of  the  former ;  as 
the  saline  matters  epiployed  form  a  mordant  which  is 
not  furnished  by  the  second  method.   In  the  latter,  the 
washings,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  salt  resulting  from,  the  new  combination,,  are  sup- 
pressed. ._ 

A  beautiful  tone  of  violet,  red,  and  even  of  purple 
red,  may  be  communicated  to  the  colouring  part  of 
cochineal  by  adding  to  the  coloured  bath  a  solution  of 
tin  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  (aquaregia).  The  effect  will 
t>e  greater,  if,  instead  of  this  solution,  a  solution  of 
oxygenated  muriate  of .  tin  (fuming  Uquorof  Libavius) 
be  employed. 

The  addition  of  arseniate  of  potash  {neutral  arsenical 
fealt)  gave  me  shades  which  would  be  sought  for  ift 
vain  with  sulphate  of  alumine  (*tum)« . 
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Another  method  qf preparing  terminated  lake9  by  gg» 
trading  the  colouring  part  from  scarlet  clotfu 

terminated  lake  may  be  composed  also,  without  em* 
ploying  cochineal  in  a  direct  manner,  by  extracting  the 
colouring  matter  from  any  substance  impregnated  with 
it,  such  as  the  shearings  of  scarlet  cloth. 

Put  into  a  kettle  one  pound  of  fine  wood*asbes  with 
forty  pounds  of  water,  and  subject  the  water  to  ebulli- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  filter  the  solution 
through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  till  the  liquor  passes 
through  deaf. 

Put  the  liquor  on  the  fire ;  and  having  brought  it  t$ 
a  state  of  ebullition,  add  two  pounds  of  the  shearings 
or  shreds  of  scarlet  doth  dyed  with  cochineal,  which 
must  be  boiled  till  they  become  whit e ;  then  filter  the. 
liquor  again,  and  press  the  shreds,  to  squeeze  out  all 
the  colouring  part. 

Put  the  filtered  liquor  into  a  dean  ketde,  and  place 
k  over  the  fire.  When  it  boils,  pour  in  a  solution 
of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  alum  in  two  pounds  of 
spring  water  which  has  been  filtered.  Stir  the  whole 
with  a  wooden  spatula  till  the  froth  that  is  formed  be 
dissipated ;  and  having  mixed  with  it  two  pounds  of 
a  strong  decoction  of  Brasil  wood,  pour  it  uppn't 
filter.  After  filtration,  wash  the  sedimept  with  spring 
water,  and  remove  the  cloth  filter  charged  with  it  to 
plaster  driers,  or  to  a  bed  of  dry  bricks.  The  result 
of  this  operation  will  be  a  beautiful  lake;  but  it  has 
not  the  soft  velvety  appearance  of  that  obtained  by  the 
first  method   Besides,  the  colouring  part  of  the  Ikasl 


Wood  which  unites  to  that  of  the  cochinebl  in  the  shear* 
tags  or  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth,  lessens  in  a  relative  pro* 
portion  the  unalterabiHty  df  the  colouring  part  of  the 
cochineal.  For  this  reteon  purified  potash  ought  ttf 
be  substituted  foi*  the  wood-ashes* 

In  this  process  the  sulphate  of  alumme  (alum)  un* 
dergoes  decomposition  by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline 
liquor  or  solution  of  wood  ashes,  which  is  a  carbo* 
nate  of  potash.  The  alumine,  in  precipitating  itself, 
seizes  on  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  cochineal,  which 
the  scarlet  rags  hare  abandoned  to  the  alkali. 

After  the  operation,  the  driers  of  plaster,  or  thef 
bricks,  which  have  extracted  the  moisture  from  the 
precipitate,  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  they  may  be 
fitted  for  another  operation. 

This  method  is  more  complex  than  the  preceding. 
Besides,  it  is  not  oeconomical  for  colour-makers  who 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  cloth-dressers.  The  shear- 
ings of  cloth  are  in  great  request  among  die  manufac- 
turers of  paper-hangings,  whict  renders  the  price  of 
them  too  high  to  admit  of  their  being  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  carminated  lakes.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  only  process  I  ilever  repeated. 

Rouge. 

Carmine  united  to  talc,  indifferent  proportions, forms 
rouge  employed  for  the  toilette;  Talc  is  distinguished 
also  by  the  name  of  Brian^n  chalk.  It  is  a  substance 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  clay  combined  natu- 
rally with  silex. 

Carmine,  as  well  as  carminated  lakes,  that  is  to  say, 
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tboeft  thfc  colouring  part  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
cochineal,  ace  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  because  their  colouring  part  main* 
tains  itself  without  degradation*  There  are  even  cases 
where  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  alters 
so  many  colouring  mattere,  is  employed  to  heighten  its 
colour.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  those  who  colour 
prints  employ  it. 

FALSE   CARMINATEO  LAKES,    IN  WHICH  THE  CO* 
LOUR  IK  O  PART  IS  DIFFERENT  FROM  THAT 

OP  COCHINEAL, 

a 
f  ♦  *  •*  *"    * 

Carminated  lake  extracted  from  madder. 

No,  n. 

0  m 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  opinion  entertained 
5n  regard  to  lakes  extracted  from  Vegetable  substance?, 
C.  Merinet,  an  ingenious  painter,  found  in  the  root  of 
madder  a  colouring  substance  to  which  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  ahimine  (alum)  gives  a  very  warm  tone  of 
purple  red,  exceedingly  bright,  and  of  such  durability 
as  places  this  lake  far  above  that  obtained  from  a  de- 
coction of  Brasil  wood.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
I  have  seen  of  it*. 

-  *  Certain  saline  substances,  which  chemist*  and  the  manufacturers 
of  colours  employ  as  re-agents  and  mordants,  have  a  very  striking 
influence  on  several  vegetable  colouring  matters,  which  they  mo- 
dify in  a  particular  manner  that  depends  on  their  state  of  composi- 
tion. Though  experience  seems  to  have  limited  the  number  of 
these  re-agents,  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  new  researches  in 
regasd  tQ  the  numerous  saline  combinations  known  in  chemistry, 
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The  following  process,  which  I  employed  to  make 
lake  of  madder,  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
Experience  will  soon  show  what  are  the  proper  do6esof 
the  principal  substance  and  of  die  re-agents.  Boil  one 
part  of  madder  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  parts  or  pounds 
of  water,  and  continue  the  ebullition  till  it  be  reduced 
to  about  two  pounds.  Then  strain  the  decoction  through 
a  piece  of  strong  linen  cloth,  which  must  be  well 
squeezed;  and  add  to  the  decoction  four  ounces  of 
alum.  The  tint  is  then  a  beautiful  bright  red,  which 
the  matter  will  retain  if  it  be  mixed  with  proper  clay. 
In  this  case,  expose  the  thick  liquid  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced on  a  linen  filter,  and  subject  it  to  one  ^vashing 

and  those  especially,  the  base  of  which  is  metallic,  would  still  pro- 
cure new  resources  to  the  art  of  colour-making,  cotton-printing, 
dyeing,  tec. 

Hie  animal  organization,  and  the  motion  which  constitutes  life* 
give,  under  certain  circumstances,  results  similar  to  those  observed 
in  certain  vegetable  or  animal  colouring  matters  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  chemical  agents.  The  colouring  part  of  the  cactus 
opuntia,  on  which  the  cochineal  is  produced,  and  on  which  it  feeds, 
receives,  according  to  every  probability,  from  the  insect  all  those 
qualities  which  raise  it  so  far  above  all  the  colouring  fecula  of  the 
same  tone.  The  case  is  certainly  the  same  with  that  of  madder, 
which  escapes  the  operation  of  digestion  when  the  root  is  mixed 
with  the  food,  and  which  gives  to  bones  as  bright  a  tint  tfs  it  pro- 
duces when  treated  with  alum.  There  is  equal  reason  to  presume 
that  the  solid  colouring  matter  which  fills  the  alveoli  of  gum  lac, 
and  which  the  Indians  take  great  care  to  separate  before  they  sell 
that  resin,  is  an  extract  of  the  substance  used  as  nourishment  by 
tyie  kind  of  ant  which  deposits  it  on  the  branches  of  the  jujube.  All 
these  particular  colouring  matters  receive,  no  doubt,  from  the  ani- 
mal humours  that  solidity  of  tint  which  is  peculiar  to  them* 
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to  rempve  the  alum*  The  lake,  when  taken  from  the 
driers,  will  retain  this  bright  primitive  colour  given  by 
the  alum. 

But  if  in  the  process  for  making4  this  lake  decompose 
tion  be  employed,  by  mixing  with  the  bath  an  alkaline 
liquor,  the  alum  which  is  decomposed  deprives  the 
bath  of  its  mordant,  and  the  lake  obtained  after  th* 
subsequent  washing^  appears  of  the  colour  of  the 
madder  bath  \frithout  any  addition :  it  is  of  a  reddish 
brown.  In  this  second  bperation  seven  or  eight  ounces 
of  alum  ought  to  be  employed  for  each  pound  of 
madder; 

This  kind  6f  lake,  obtained  by  decomposition,  ii 
exceedingly  fine ;  but  it  does  not  possess  that  bright 
iied  colour  so  much  sought  after :  it  may,  however,  be 
communicated  to  it,  if  the  washed  precipitate  be  mixed 
before  it  be  dry  with  alum  water. 

if  the  aluminated  madder  bath  be  sharpened  with  ace- 
fifce  of  lead  (sal  saLttirni),  or  with  arseniate  of  potash 
(neutral  arsenical  salt),  you  will  obtain,  by  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  rose-coloured  lake  of  greater 
or  less  strength*  It  is  that  marked  No.  S.  in  the  conw 
parative  table: 

•  » 

Lakefrtm  Brasil  wood: 

No*  IV. 

Brasil  wood  affords,  for  the  preparation  of  those 
lakes  called  carminated  lakes,  two  different  and  very 
rich  colours,  if  the  process  which  facilitates  the  renx* 
val  of  ks  colouring  part  to  the  alumnae  disengaged 
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from  the  alum,  or  to  proper  clay,  be  varied.  These  two 
shades  are  obtained  by  employing  chemical  decompo- 
sition* or  by  plain  mixture  without  decomposition/  The 
two  processes  I  used  are  as  follow : 

I  boiled  four  ounces  of  the  raspings  of  Brasil  wood  in 
fifteen  pounds  of  pure  water,  till  the  liquor  was  re- 
duced to  a  pound  spid  half  or  two  pounds.  The  liquor 
had  then  a  dark  red  colour,  inclining  to  violet ;  but  the 
addition  of  four  or  five  ounces  of  alum  gave  it  a  blight 
red,  inclining  to  rose-colour..  When  the  liquor  has 
been  strained  through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  if  four 
ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  (alkali  of  soda)  be 
added  with  elation,  on  account  of  the  effervescence 
which  takes  place,  the  colour,  which  by  this  addition  is 
deprived  of  its  mordant,  will  resume  its  former  tint,  and 
deposit  a  lake,  which  when  washed  and  properly  dried 
has  an  exceedingly  rich  and  mellow  violet-red  colour. 

If  only  one  half  of  the  dose  of  mineral  alkali  be  em- 
ployed  for  this  precipitation,  the  tint  of  the  lake  be- 
comes clearer ;  because  the  bath  still  retains  the  unde- 
composed  aluminous  mordant. 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  method  employed  for  Dutch 
pinks  be  followed,  by  mixing  the  aluminous  decoction 
of  Brasil  wood  with  pure  clay,  such  as  Spanish  white 
and  white  of  Morat,  and  if  the  mixture  be  deposited 
on  a  filter  to  receive  the  necessary  washing,  you  will 
obtain  from  the  driers  a  lake  of  a  very  bright  dark 
rose-colour.  The  lake  which  I  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, making  use  of  pure  clay  from  Morat,  is  marked 
No.  5.  in  the  comparative  table. 
*  The  first  lake  is  harder  than  the  second,  because  not- 
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withstanding  the  washing  it  retains  salts  which  adhere 
strongly  to  the  clay ;  but  the  second  is  too  soft.  Its 
colour,  heightened  by  the  mixture  of  alum,  seems  to 
have  a  superiority  over  the  aluminOfcs  lake  of  madder, 
which  brings  it  near  to  the  lakes  made  from  cochineal ; 
since,  according  to  experiments  of  which  I  shall  here 
give  a  short  view,  it  opposes  nearly  the  same  resistance 
to  the  effect  of  certain  re-agents. 

By  the  same  processes  a  very  beautiful  lake  may  be 
extracted  from  a  decoction  of  logwood.  In  general, 
lakes  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  the  shades  of  these  co- 
lours, may  be  extracted  from  substances  which  give  up 
their  colouring  part  to  boiling  water;  because  it  is 
afterwards  communicated  by  decomposition  to  the  ahi- 
mine  precipitated  from  sulphate  of  alumine,  by  means 
of  an  alkali ;  or  the  tincture  may  be  mixed  with  a  pure 
and  exceedingly  white  argillaceous  substance,  such  as 
real  Spanish  white,  or  white  of  Morat.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  alumine,  and  of  all  clays,  to  form  a  kind  of 
combination  with  the  divided  oily  or  resinous  substances 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  to  retain  them : 
this  property  constitutes  them  stones  or  earths.  Some 
of  them,  tinder  the  name  of  fuller's  earth,  are  employed 
for  scouring  cloth. 

When  lakes  are  prepared  by  the  medium  of  alum, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  application  of  anx  alkaline 
liquor,  carbonate  of  soda  (salt  of  soda)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  carbonate  of  potash  (alkali  of  potash),  because 
the  nett  salt,  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphate  of  alumine  by  means  of  the  former,  » 
far  more  soluble  than  that  which  might  be  formed  by 
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potash.  The  washing  of  the  lake  then  succeeds  better, 
and  no  foreign  salt  remains  to  make  it  hard,  and  some- 
times efflorescent*  Besides,  this  labour  for  the  greater 
exactness  would  require  the  use  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  it  is  easier  to  answer  this  condition  with 
soda  than  with  potash,  though  soda  is  never  pure.    - 

Lakes  enter  into  the  composition  of  solid  colours* 
They  may  be  employed  to  colour  changing  alcoholic 
varnishes ;  but  in  this  particular  case  it  would  be  sim» 
pier  to  extract  the  tincture  from  cochineal  itself,  since 
nothing  is  required  but  the  colouring  part. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  it  has  been  commonly, 
believed  that  real  carminated  lakes,  the  colouring  part 
of  which  is  obtained  from  cochineal,  can  easily  be  di- 
stinguished, by  means  of  vegetable  acids,  from  those  in 
which  the  colouring  part  is  &  vegetable  product.  •  The 
latter,  as  asserted,  do  not  stand  the  test  of  immersion 
in  these  acids  without  becoming  yellow.  The  trials 
which  have  been  made  do  not  seem  to  correspond  to 
the  confidence  placed  by  some  in  this  kind  of  process, 
since  artists  are  still  afraid  to  employ  lakes  in  the 
composition  of  works  which  they  are  desirous  should 
be  handed  down  to  posterity.     It  is  rather  the  latter 

* 

consideration,  than  the  fear  of  a  pecuniary  sacrifice 
for  an  article  of  inferior  value,  that  ought  to  excite  a 
wish  that  means  of  avoiding  this  fraud  might  be  disco- 
vered.    Both  these  motives,  however,  induced  me  to 

« 

make  researches  on  this  subject,  by  exposing  to  the 
efforts  of  different  re-agents  the  five  kinds  of  lake,  the 
composition  of  which  has  beeii  here  so  minutely  de- 
tailed, that  the  processes  may  be  applied  to  every  sub* 
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stance  the  colouring  part  of  which  is  soluble  in  tfateiv 
I  shall  here  exhibit  a  comparative  table  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  different  processes  employed.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  large  watch  glasses  exposed 
to  the  open  air ;  and  as  the  impression  of  the  light  has 
a  more  sensible  influence  on  some  colouring  parts  than 
on  others,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  subject  the  mixtures 
to  it* 

Re-agents,  act  in  a  different  manner  on  the  same  sub* 
stance.  Some,  to  produce  their  effect,  require  only  a 
momentary  contact  j  while  others  require  more  time, 
and  do  not  manifest  their  influence  till  they  have  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  solution.  This  circumstance,  which 
I  could  not  properly  observe  in  simple  mixtures  exposed 
to  evaporation  favoured  by  the  sun,  induced  me  to 
vary  the  experiments :  I  put  the  same  mixtures  into 
bottles  closely  shut,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  results 
observed  at  the  moment  of  contact,  twenty-four  hours 
after,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  They  are  exhi- 
bited, such  as  I  observed  them,  in  the  annexed  table. 

This  short  view  of  .these  results  will,  no  doubt,  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  essential  differences  between 
the  various  colouring  parts  applied  to  the  composition 
of  carminated  lakes  or  crayons  j  and  to  prove  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  hitherto  considered  as  the  most 
certain,  for  distinguishing  real  carminated  lakes  from 
those  which  are  only  an  imperfect  imitation  of  them* 
Lemon  juice,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid,  and  in  parti- 
cular vinegar,  to  which  was  ascribed  j  but  without  any 
reason,  the  property  of  changing  to  yellow  the  bright 
gr  purple  red  given  to  these  counterfeited  lakes,  and 
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i,  observed  at  different  periods  in  close  vessels. 


No.  4. 

ike  from  Brasil  wood  with  alum 
decomposed  by  soda. 


!  the  time 
mixture. 


Jet  purple, 
dissolved 


k  red.Dis- 
£d  in  part. 


{ht  scarlet, 
dissolved 


I':  inclining 
*rple.  Not 
^solved. 

■ 
■ 

[eddish 
Vvn.  Not 
xsolved. 


Twenty-four 
hours  after. 


Three  weeks 
after. 


Coffee  brown. 
In  part  dis- 
solved. 


Darker.  In 
part  dissolved, 


The  same. 


Bright  rose 
colour. 


Reddish 
brown. 


Dark  violet 
red. 


Purple  red.  In 
part  dissolved. 


Bright  rose 
colour.  Dis- 
solved. 


Dark  brown. 
Jn  part  dis- 
solved. 

Dark  reddish 

brown.  Not 

dissolved. 


No.  5. 

Red  from  Brasil  wood  and  alum 
mixed  with  earth  of  Morat* 


At  the  time 
of  mixture. 


Twenty-four 
hours  after. 


Three  weeks 
fffter. 


Violet  purple. 


Violet  inclin- 


Not  dissolved  ing  to  brown. 


Purple  red.   v 
Not  dissolved  ra&* 


Scarlet  red,  a 
little  dull. 
Dissolved  in 
part. 

Red  inclining 
to  rose  colour 
Not  dissolved 


Dark  violet. 
Not  dissolved. 


Green  colour, 

destroyed. 
Not  dissolved 


Purple. 


Hose  inclin- 
ing to  poppy 
colour. 


Comrnon 
violet. 


Reddish 
brown.  In  ; 
part  dissolved. 

Reddish 

brown.  In 

part  dissolved 


Walnut-tree 

colour.  In 

part  dissolved. 


Destroyed. 
Not  dissolved 


{he  air  and  the  sun,  observed  at  the  end  of  a  month. 


No.  4. 


'fry  lake,  with  a  surface  like  talc :  a 
p pale  above j  colourpreserved below. 

Jry.  Purple  red  colour. . 

f 

thick  soup  of  a  bright  .brick  .red  co- 

K 

|" 

'hy  lake  of  a  flesh  colour. 


No.  ,5. 


Dry  lake  colour  preserved,  with  some 
white  specks  above. 

Dry.  Purple  colour  inclining  to.br own. 

Dark  red-,  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
.soup. 

• 

Kind  of  thick  soup  t>f  .a  dark  red  co- 
lour. 


IMW 


\ 


4     Mi 
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even  the  mineral  acids  which  I  employed,  exhibit  cha- 
racters entirely  opposite  in  these  colouring  parts,  which 
are  foreign  to  that  of  cochineal.  We  every  where  see 
that  the  development  of  the  red  colour,  under  diffe- 
rent tones  of  shade,  is  the  certain  result  of  the  first 
contact,  except  in  madder  red,  which  acids  speedily 
destroy.  They  change  this  colour  to  that  of  rust,  more 
or  less  dark,  according  to  the  time  it  has  been  exp ofced 
to  the  acid  and  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 

These  results,  when  compared,  seem  to  confirm  the 
great  similarity  between  the  colouring  part  extracted 
from  Brasil  woodland  that  of  cochineal;  since  acids 
contribute  to  their  development  in  the  same  tone  of  co- 
lour, though  with  modifications  which  may  readily  be 
observed.  Were  one  contented,  therefore,  with  the 
first  view  in  this  respect,  the  progress  of  our  re-agents 
,  would  appear  to  be  pretty  uniform ;  but  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween lakes  extracted  from  cochineal  and  those  made 
with  Brasil  wood ;  since  with  one  re-agent,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  they  exhibit  chemical  properties  which 
seem  to  confound  them  when  the  effects  of  the  first 
contact  only  are  considered.  This  kind  of  resemblance, 
however,  is  limited:  it  soon  becomes  weakened  by 
time  and  the  impression  of  the  light ;  and  it  is  then 
easy  to  distinguish  them  by  the  subsequent  results,  on 
leaving  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  to  facilitate 
and  complete  the  action  of  the  reagents. 

Every  one  of  these  substances  here  mentioned  be- 
comes then,  in  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  painter  or 
amateur,  the  certain  means  of  enabling  him  to  ascer* 
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tain  the  nature  of  lakes.  The  effects  arising  from  the 
application  of  acids  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  at  the 
moment  of  their  mixture,  though  they  present  shades 
which  do  not  escape  the  notice  of  an  expert  eye  •,  but 
an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  will  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
der their  difference  very  sensible  to  persons  in  the  least- 
accustomed  to  the  effect  of  such  mixtures.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  the  trials  to  which  I  here  ak 
lude,  resulted  from  a  mixture  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  shops  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four,  The  muriatic  acid  was  applied  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  sold. 

If  the  results  be  accurately  compared,  it  will  be  ob* 
served  that  they  vary  in  the  mixtures  according  as  they 
are  exposed  in  open  vessels,  or  in  vessels  closely  shut 
In  the  first  case,  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  little  influence  of  the  re-agent 
Caustic  ammonia  on  such  occasions  produces  no  effect, 
in  consequence  of  its  great  volatility.  The  muriatic 
acid  participates  in  the  same  inconvenience.  Besides, 
the  mixture  of  light  bodies  transported  by  the  air,  or 
detached  from  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  may  mo* 
dify  the  results,  A  view  of  the  two  comparative  tables 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  the  present  observa* 
tion,  and  to  determine  in  regard  to  the  preference  which 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  employment  of  these  mixtures 
to  vessels  which  can  be  closed  with  cork  stoppers.  The 
effects  may  then  be  observed  with  more  certainty,  and 
to  a  greater  extent. 

Some  of  the  reagents  seize  on  the  base  of  the  lake, 
3fld  dissolve  it,    This  effect  may  furnish  a  new  subjetf 
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of  observation,  "when  it  is  required  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  that  base  which  may  be  composed  of  alumine, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  alu- 
mine  (alum),  or  pure  clay;  or,  in  the  last  place,  of 
chalk.  This  solution,  then,  is  better  perceived  in  ves- 
sels which  oppose  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  than  in 
those  which  afford  a  free  access  to  the  exterior  ain  .  I 
have  exhibited  these  particular  cases  in  the  comparisons 
which  constitute  the  first  comparative  table  by  the  ex- 
pressions dissolved,  dissolved  in  part,  or  not  dissolved. 
In  all  cases  the  influence  of  the  light  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

These  observations  conclude  my  researches  in  regard 
to  real  or  false  carminated  lakes.  They  may,  perhaps, 
appear  prolix  to  those  who  in  works  of  this  kind  look 
only  for  the  formulas  of  compositions ;  but  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  remembered  that  I  write  for  the  information 
of  the  amateur  as  well  as  of  the  artist* 

OXIDES    OF  LEAD, 

GRAY  OXIDE  OF  LEAD.   GRAY  CALX  OF  LEAD. 

First  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  oxides  of  lead  obtained  by  the  means  of  caloric 
(fire)  exhibit  themselves  ufethe  arts  under  various  cha- 
racters of  difference,  wfjJEh  may  serve  to  denote  with 
considerable  accuracy  ,#ie  gradation  they  experience  in 
the  process  of  oxidation,  under  the  continued  action  of 
a  pretty  high  temperature.  The  same  gradation  ought 
to  be  followed  in  the  order  of  their  description. 
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When  lead  is  exposed  to  heat,  it  readily  enters  L  • 
fusion.  Its  surface  then  becomes  covered  with  a  pelli- 
cle of  a  gray,  and  as  it  were  an  earthy  colour :  this  is 
the  first  step  towards  oxidation  (calcination).  If  this 
pellicle  be  removed,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by  an- 
other ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  mass  is,  at  length,  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  gray  powder.  This  is  gray 
oxide  of  lead. 

MASSICOT.     YELLOW  OXIDE  OF  LEAD, 

■  Second  degree  of  oxidation. 

After  the  first  operation  of  the  temperature  is  in* 
creased,  the  gray  oxide  assumes  a  yellow  colour;  and 
when  this  colour  is  sufficiently  developed  it  is  distil 
guished  by  the  .name  of  massicot,  or  more  CGrrecdy  of 
yellow  opide  of  lead* 

*  * 

MINIUM.       RED    OXIDE    OF   LEAD. 

^Third  degree  of  oxidatiqn. 

If  a  greater  division  in  the  parts  of  the  yellow  oxide 
of  lead  be  facilitated,  w'hich  may  be  done  by  stirring 
the  matter,  and  exposing  the  surfaces  to  the  renewed 
contact  of  a  reverberated  flame,  it  assumes  a  red  colour, 
more  or  less  intense,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  red 
oxide  of  lead,  or  minium.  A  part  of  this  oxide  is  al- 
ready very  near  to  reduction ;  and  when  treated  over 
the  fire  without  any  medium,  in  a  very  close  crucible, 
gives  a  little  reduced  lead. 


OXIDES  OF  LEAD,  S4$ 

JLITHARGJJ  OF  GOLD  OR  OF  SILVER.    VITREOJJ§  QXIDf 

OF    LEAD. 

Fourth  degree  of  oxidation. 

'  In  the  last  place,  if  massicot  or  minium  be  exposed 
to  an  accumulation  of  caloric,  the  oxide  becomes  in 
part  vitrified,  and  forms  vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  knowp 
under  the  name  of  lit  liar ge^ 
'  All  these  transitions  take  place  accidentally  in  the 
process  of  cupelling,  on  a  large  scale,  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  oxidate  all  the  lead,  in  order  to 
extract  the  silver  it  contains.  The  bellows,  the  wind 
pf  whjch  forces  the  flame  to  reverberate  op  the  matter 
in  fusion,  becomes  the  cause  of  the  fusion  and  oxida- 
tion, which  are  the  consequences  of  it.  Yellow  oxide 
of  lead  is  soon  formed ;  the  current  of  air,  which  ac- 
celerates oxidation,  next  produces  red  oxide ;  and  the 
latter,.being  in  part  volatilized,  lines  the  apertures  of  the 
furnace.  Vitreous  oxide  of  lead  then  soon  makes  its 
appearance,  under  the  form  pf  scum  driven  forward  by 
the  current  of  air,  which  the  bellows  maintain  on  the 
matter.  This  vitreous  oxide  is  collected  through  an 
aperture  made  for  extracting  it,  and  through  which  it 
is  made  to  run  under  the  form  of  stalactites. 

The  colour  of  this  oxide  varies.  When  red,  it  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  litharge  of  gold : 
when  in  this  state  it  has  suffered  least  from  the  fire. 

*  •  ■  « 

Oxide  of  a  greeiiish-yellow  colour  is  called  improperly 
litharge  of  silver :  it  is  in  a  state  nearer  to  vitrification 
than  the  former.     The  colour,  therefore,  of  the  vitrei 
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ous  oxide  depends  on  the  action  of  the  caloric,  which 
may  be  stronger  or  weaker  in  the  course  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

Gray  oxide  of  lead  is  not  used  in  painting :  it  is  em- 
ployed only  for  varnishing  earthen  ware  and  common 
pottery.  /  •  • 

Yellow  oxide,  or  massicot,  was  employed  in  paint- 
fag  before  painters  were  acquainted  with  Naples  yellow 
and  that  of  Mbjitpellier,  which  have  been  substituted  in 
its  stead. 

The  use  of  red  oxide,  or  minium,  is  more  extensive. 
It  is  employed  in  house-painting,  coach-painting,  &c, 
to  compose  beautiful  reds,  and  to  serve  as  a  ground  to 
Vermilion,  which  is  applied  to  the  painting  of  decora* 
tions  which  require  durability. 

Vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  is  of  no  other  use 
^  in  painting  than  to  free  oils  from  their  greasy  particles, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  a  drying 
quality.  Red  litharge,  however,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  greenish-yellow :  it  is  not  so  hard,  and  answers 
l)etter  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined. 

When  painters  wish  to  obtain  a  common  colour  of 
the  ochrey  kind,  and  have  no  boiled  oil  by  them,  they 
may  paint  with  linseed  oil,  not  freed  from  its  greasy 
particles,  by  mixing  with  the  colour  about  two  or  three 
parts  of  litKarge,  ground  on  a  piece  of  porphyry  with 
water,  dried  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  for  sixteen 
parts  of  oil.  The  colour  has  a  great  deal  of  body,  and 
dries  z$  speedily  as  if  drying  oil  had  been  usedt 
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» 

Jjamp  black.     Fat  soot  resulting  from  the  decvmposi* 

tion  of  resins  and  oils  by  fire. 

Lamp  black,  as  already  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  is  produced  from  the  thick  smoke  exhaled  by 
fat  resinous  bodies  in  a  state  of  combustion.  It  i&  grease 
mixed  with  undecomposed  re6in,  and  is  attended  wi{h 
the  inconvenience  of  becoming  red;  It  is  not,  thegj^ 
fore,  employed  in  delicate  colours.  It  is  destined  for 
the  oil  colours  applied  to  railing,  balustrades,  &c. 

It  might  be  employed,  however,  in  the  more  deK«. 
date  kinds  of  painting,  if  "washed  to  separate  from  it 
tile  foreign  matters,  and  then  reduced  to  the  state  of 
pure  charcoal.  The  last  quality  may  be  communicated 
to  it  by  exposing  it  in  a  close  crucible  to  n  heat  capable 
of  decomposing  entirely  the  resinous  or  oily  parts, 
which  still  remain  united  to  the  charred  part.  In  this 
case  it  emits  a  thick  smoke,  which  is  suffered  to  escape 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cover, 

It  might  appear,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  same 
black  substance  might  answer  in  all  cases  which  require 
the  use  of  this  colour,  whether  destined  for  an  uniform 
ground,  or  intended  by  its  mixture  with  other  colour* 
ing  parts  to  form  various  shades.  Long  experience* 
however,  has  established  other  principles.  It  is  known 
that  a  black  substance,  which  produces  an  admirable 
effect  in  a  fine  composition,  would  produce  an  inferior 
effect  in  a  composition  of  another  kind.  Hence  the  di* 
^tinction  -  established  between  several  black  colouring 
substances  which  borrow  their  name  from  the  producing 
Wibstance j  as  smoke  black,  black  from  beech  \vood* 
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* 

black  of  peach  stones,  ivory  black,  or  black  from 
calcined  bones. 

Particular  hind  of  lamp  black. 

I  have  long  employed  a  beautiful  black,  which  may 
be  easily  procured.  Nothing  is  necessary,  for  this 
purpose,  but  to  suspend  over  a  lamp  a  funnel  of  tin* 
plate,  having  above  it  a  pipe  to  convey  from  the  apart- 
ment the  smoke  which  escapes  from  the  lamp.  Large 
mushrooms  of  a  very  black  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
exceedingly  light,  will  be  formed  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone.  This  carbonaceous  part  is  carried  to  such  a 
state  of  division  as  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter 
by  grinding  it  on  a  piece  of  porphyry.  This  black 
goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  It  may 
be  rendered  drier  by  calcination  in  close  vessels. 

I  must  here  observe  that  the  funnel  ought  to  be 
united  to  the  pipe,  which  conveys  off  the  smoke,  by 
means  of  wire,  because  solder  would  be  melted  by 
the  flame  of  the.  lamp* 

Beech  black.     Beech  charcoal. 

Beech,  like  every  other  kind  of  wood,  furnishes 
by  combustion  a  charcoal,  which,  when  well  ground 
on  porphyry  and  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead, 
gives  a  blueish  gray  colour.  When  applied  in  dis- 
temper or  in  oil  painting  it  will  be  proper  to  reduce* 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  free  from  those  small 
brilliant  facets  observed, in  charcoal  badly  ground. 
This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  grinding  it  with 
"Water,  and  re-grinding  it  sifter  the  desiccation  of  the- 
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paste.  This  black,  if  the  paste,  after  its  extreme  di- 
vision, be  besprinkled  on  a  filter  with  warm  water,  to 
carry  off  the  saline  parts  adhering  to  it,  will  be  less 
apt  to  effloresce. 

Black  from  wine  lee$. 

This  black  results  from  the  calcination  of  wine  leesf 
dnd  tartar ;  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in 
some  districts  of  Germany,  in  the  environs  of  Mentz* 
and  even  in  France.  This  operation  is  performed  in 
large  cylindric  vessels,  or  m  pots,  having  an  aperture 
in  the  cover  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  smoke,  and  to 
the  acid  and  alkaline  vapours  which  escape  during  the 
process.  When  no  more  smoke  is  observed  the  ope* 
ration  is  finished.  The  remaining  matter,  which  is 
merely  a  mixture  of  salts  and  a  carbonaceous  part  very 
much  attenuated,  is  then  washed  several  times  in  boil- 
ing-water; and  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  degree  of 
fineness  by  grinding  it  on  porphyry. 

Jf  this  black  be  extracted  from  dry  lees,  it  is  coarser 
than  that  obtained  from  tartar ;  because  the  lees  con- 
tain earthy  matters  which  are  confounded  with  the 
.    carbonaceous  part. 

This  black  goes  a  great  way,  and  has  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance. It  is  used  chiefly  by  copper-plate  printers. 

* 

Black  from  burnt  peach  stones. 

—  .  Peach  stones,  burnt  in  a  close  vessel,  produce  a 
charcoal,  which,  when  ground  on  porphyry,  is  em- 
ployed in  painting  to  give  an  old  gray. 
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Black  from  burnt  vine  twigs* 

Vinri  twigs  reduced  to  charcoal  give  a  blueish  black* 
Which  goes  a  great  way.  When  mixed  with  white  it 
produces  a  silver  white,  which  is  not  produced  by 
other  blacks :  it  has  a  pretty  near  resemblance  to  the 
black  of  peach  stones;  but  to  bring  this  colour' to 
the  ntmost  degree  of  perfection,  it  must  be  carefully 
ground  on  porphyry. 

Ivory  black.     Bone  black. 

Put  into  a  crucible,  surrounded  by  burning  coals, 
fragments  or  turnings  of  ivory,  or  of  the  osseous  parts 
of  animals,  and  cover  it  closely*  The  ivory  or  bones 
by  exposure  to  the  heat  will  be  reduced  to  charcoal* 
When  no  more  smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the 
joining  of  the  cover,  leave  the  crucible  over  the  fire 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  or  until  it  has  completely 
cooled.  There  will  then  be  found  in  it  a  hard  carbo* 
naceous  matter,  which,  when  pounded  and  ground 
on  porphyry  with  water,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with 
warm  water,  and  then  dried.  Before  it  is  used  it  must 
be  again  subjected  to  the  muller. 

Black  furnished  by  bone6  is  reddish.  That  pro- 
duced by  ivory  is  more  beautiful.  It  is  brighter  than 
black  obtained  from  peach  stones.  When  mixed  in  a 
proper  doscwitK^white  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  beauti- 
ful pearl  gray.  Ivory  black  is  richer.  The  Cologne 
and  Cassel  black  are  formed  from  ivory. 
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OF  OCHRES. 

Of  all  the  metals,  iron  is  that  which  opposes  the  least 
resistance  to  the  chemical  action  resulting  from  its 
contact  with  different  substances,  while  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  humidity  and  of  the  air.  Earths,  salts, 
acids,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  even  water,  become,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  origin  of  modifications  which 
transfer  it  from  the  order  of  simple  bodies  to  that  of 
compound  substances.  Volcanic  fires  and  caloric,  dis- 
engaged  by  the  effect  of  subterranean  combinations, 
of  which  itself  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  prin- 
ciples, act  upon  it  in  a  manner  more  or  less  energetic, 
and  communicate  to  it  relative  forms  and  properties. 

Brown,  yellow,  and  red  ochres  evidently  exhibit 
the  effects  of  a  sort  of  combustion,  or  rather  oxida- 
tion, more  or  less  extensive  and  more  or  less  accele- 
rated. Water  seems  to  be  the  principal  promoter  of 
this  oxidation;  but  the  latter  finds  there  also  the  agent 
of  its  decomposition.  The  hydrogen,  which  is  one  of 
its  constituent  principles,  escapes  under  the  form  of 
inflammable  gas ;  while  the  oxygen,  another  principle 
of  water,  unites  to  the  metal,  and  converts  into  an 
•  oxide. 

This  oxide  is  more  or  less  charged  with  oxygen, 
and  more  or  less  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth  and 
carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  earth). 

Brotvn  ochre. 

When  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, the  result  is  a  brown  ochre.  Carbonic  acid  often 
forms  apart  of  it. 
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.  Ochre  de  rue. 

A  degree  more  in  the  progress  of  the  natural  oxi* 
dation  of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
somewhat  greater  than  in  brown  ochre,  and  a  mixture 
cf  clay,  give  ochre  of  a  dark  yellow  colour.  This 
mass  constitutes  ochre  de  rue,  which  is  extracted  by 
washing  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water* 

Calcined  ochre  de  rue* 

This  ochre  de  rue  subjected  to  the  action  of  accu- 
mtdated  caloric  (a  very  active  fire)  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  more  or  less  developed  according  to  the  degree 
of  oxidation  acquired  by  the  influence  of  the  process.- 

Natural  yellow  ochres. 

In  many  cases  nature  frees  the  artist  from  the  trouble 
of  this  artificial  oxidation.  It  prepares  ochres  on  a 
large  scale,  and  very  much  varied  in  their  colour. 
They  are  produced  in  the  ci-devant  Auvergne,  and  in 
a}l  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and 
fonh  articles  of  commerce  under  the  names  of  dark 
yellow  ochre  and  bright  yellow  ochre.  These  ochres 
are  more  or  less  argillaceous ;  they  are  often  marly, 
that  is  to  say,  mixed  with  clay,  carbonate  of  lime 
(calcareous  earth),  and  coloured  by* iron.  They  are 
separated  from  the  sand  and  stones  they  may  contain 
by  careful  washing* 

Red  ochre. 

When  this  oxidation  is  effected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  volcanic  fires,  or  by  the  effect  of  subterranean 
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combinations  of  great  extent,  or  under  the  influence 
of  chemical  processes,  as  in  the  operation  for  making 
artificial  sulphates  of  iron  (martial  vitriol),  in  which  a 
great  .deal  of  caloric  is  developed,  the  .colour  assumed 
by  the  oxide  of  iron  is  more  exalted.  It  is  a  red  more 
or  less  bright.  This  red  ochre,  or  red  oxide  of  iron, 
mixed  in  various  proportions  with  clay  or  marl,  if  a 
natural  production,  will  be  pure  red  oxide  of  iron; 
and  if  a  production  of  art  will  be  English  red. 

Natural  red  ochre  is  very  abundant  in  volcanic 
countries,  as  is  the  case  in  Auvergne ;  the  different 
departments  of  which  produce  very  beautiful  kinds. 
Clay  forms  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  this  sub- 
stance which  renders  it  so  soft  to  the  touch. 

The  method  of  purifying  ochres  is  simple.  Though 
drier  than  pure  clays,  they  are  lighter  than  sand,  and 
the  fragments  of  stones  which  may  be  mixed  with 
them.  They  dilute  readily  in  water,  and  during  this 
washing  suffer  to  be  precipitated  those  bodies-  which 
are  heavier  than  themselves.  The  water  charged  with 
them  is  decanted,  by  making  it  pass  into  a  trough 
lower  than  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  washed;  and 
when  the  sediment  is  formed,  the  clear  water  is  drawn 
off.  The  coloured  paste  is  then  taken  out,  and  being 
dried  is  divided  into  small  masses. 

When  an  ochre  is  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
clay,  it  resists  the  action  of  acids.  If  an  effervescence 
is  produced,  die  composition  is  of  a  marly  nature.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  (calcareoi^  earth)  is  found  in  these 
ochres  in  different  proportions.    In  this  case  the  ochre. 

2a 
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is  drier.  It  exhibits  less  body  than  an  ochre  en- 
tirely argillaceous,  when  employed  in  oil  or  varnish 
painting. 

It  is  m  seen  by  this  short  view  of  these  Ochres  that 
iron,  by  its  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  natural  or 
artificial,  becomes  the  base  of  several  kinds  of  colour; 
and  that  it  renders  a  very  extensive  service  to  pain&ng. 
In  this  respect  no  metallic  substance  is  equal  to  it. 

English  red.     Reddish  brmvn  and  dark  red  oxide  of 

iron  -with&tt  mixture. 

Art,  which  operates  in  a  direct  manner  on  iron, 
and  which  cannot  admit  in  its  processes  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  nature,  communicates  to  it  only  red  xtints, 
more  or  less  obscure,  and  more  or  less  approaching  to 
a  beautiful  red.  Ochres  gre  earthy  oxides  of  iron : 
those  made  by  art  are  pure  oxides.  Under  the  latter 
state  they  have  often  need  of  being  mixed  with  other 
substances  capable  of  modifying  the  hardness  which 
these  pure  oxides  would  give  to  the  tint*  and  of  ren- 
dering them  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

I  shall  class  among  this  last  kind  of  oxides  of  iron 
the  reddish  brown,  the  dark  red  of  England,  and  even 
the  Prussian  red,  which  results  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphates  of  iron  (martial  vitriol),  or  which 
♦are  extracted  from  the  residua  of  the  operation  by 
which  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre)  is  decomposed  to  con- 
vert it  into  nitrous'  acid  (aquafortis).  These  residttt 
are  darker  in  colour,  according  as  the  temperature  has 
been  higher  during  the  time  of  the  operation. 


-  These  residua  are  pulverized  and  washed,  tetany 
eff  the  saline  parts  which  are  mixed  with  them*  Tljje 
paste  is  then  carefully  ground,  and  afterwards  washefL 
.When  a  sufficient  interval  has  been  left  to  give  the 
coarser  parts  time  to  be  precipitated,  the  water,  which 
is  charged  with  the  most  attenuated  parts,  is  decanted. 
A  sediment  is  thai  formed  by  rest,  which  after  dtsio- 
cation  acquires  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour* 

The  sediment  deposited,  during  th*  fiust  interval, 
gives  an  obscure  red  j  but  if  the  artist  is  desirous  to 
lessen  the  quantity,  in  order  to  increase  that  of  thf 
bright  red,  it  is  dried,  calcined  a  second  tips*,  and 
then  ground.  The  washing  is  then  repeated  as  before* 
and  the  resuk  is  a  new  dose  of  bright  red  and  of 
obscure  red.  These  different  reds,  prepared  in  this  man* 
ner,  are  much  sought  after  by  porcelain  painter*,  &*• 
But  when  destined  for  houae-painriag,  &c.  the  same 
-care  is  not  necessary.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphates 
of  iron  is  effected  on  a  very  large  scale,  ?ad  the  oototics 
produced  are  the  common  reds  applied  to  the  painting 
of  various  articles. 

Hie  English,  who  have  extensive  vitriol  tnaaufac* 
-tones,  in  which  they  employ  various  processes,  uae 
for  pulverizing  red  oxide  of  iron  the  same  mtehaita* 
as  for  the  giaaing  of  gunpowder*  It  consists  of  a 
^barrel  suspended  on  two  axles,  and  moved  by  *  handle 
or  by  water.  The  dried  masses  of  cokothar  or  washad 
red  are  put  into  this  barrel,  together  with  several  bul- 
lets. By  turning  the  barrel  the  bullets  are  mad*  so 
revoke,  and  in  a  little  time  the  dry  matter  is  fedtted 
to  the  state  of  powder* 

2a  2 
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The  method  mentioned  under  the  article  indigo 
may  also  be  employed.  In  this  case  the  pulverization; 
is  effected  in  the  bason. . 

* 

Prussian  red.. 

The  Prussians  prepare,  on  a  pretty-  extensive  scale, 
and  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a  kind  of  colcothar  (red 
oxide  of  iron)  which  is  calcined  several  times,  and  the 
washing  of  which  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
extract,  by  one  operation,  several  sediments,  differing 
in  beauty  according  to  the  time  employed  .in  the  pre- 
cipitation. The  first  sediment  formed  in  a  determinate 
time  is  coarser  than  the  second,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion. It  results  from  this  division  of  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  total  precipitation  of  the  suspended  parts, 
that  the  last  sediment,  exhibits  parts  more  attenuated. 
The  red  colour  which. thence  results  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently delicate  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  oh  the  palette 

of  the  painter.  . 

«    .  * 

Litmus. 

The  Canary  and  Gape  de  Verd  islands  produce  a 
•.kind  of  lichen  or  moss  which  yields  a  violet  colouring 
part,  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  ammonia  di&» 
engaged  from  urine,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  by  2 
mixture  of  lime.  When  the  usual  processes  are  finished 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  litmus. 

This  article  is  prepared,  on  a  large  scale,  at  Lon< 
don,  Paris*  and  Lyons.  In  the  last-mentioned  dty 
another  kind  of  lichen,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  like 
mos^  is  employed.    This*  lichen  is  very  abundant  ia 
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the  ci-devant  Auvergne.  The  litmus  resulting  from  it  Is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Canaries.  - 

The  ammonia  (volatile  alkali)  disengaged  by  means 
<>f  lime  from  urine  in  a  state  of  putrefaction*  joins  the 
resinous  part  of  the.  plant,  develops  its  colouring  part, 
and  combines  with  it  In  this  state  the  lichen  forms  a 
paste  of  a  violet-red  colour,  interspersed  with  whitish 
Spots,  which  give  it  a  marbled"  appearance. 

Litmus  is  employed  in  dyeing,  to  communicate  a  vio- 
let Colour  to  silk  and  woollen.  It  is  used  also  for  co- 
louring the  liquor  of  thermometers.  The  varnisher 
composes  with  it  his  violet  and  lilac  varnishes ;  but  the 
colour  is  not  durable,   '      * 

.    Qrpiment.     Yellow  sulphurated  oxide  0/  arsenic. 

Orphnent  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  ninft 
parts  of  arsenic  and  one  of  sulphur ;  and  hence  the 
same  given  to  it  in  the  New  Nomenclature :    Yellow 

*  sulphurated  oxide  of  arsenic.        -. 
•  Two  kinds  of  it  are  kn6wn  in  commerce :  one  com- 
posed of  large  brilliant  laminae  of  a  beautiful  yellow  co- 
lour ;  the  other  in  small  facets,  the  yellow  colour  of 
which  has  a  greenish  tint. 

Watin  forbids  the  use  of  this  substance,  on  account 
of  its  dangerous  effects,  and  the  consequences  thai 
may  result  to  artists  who  are  ignorant  of  its  composi* 
tion.  '  I  shall  here  add  another  consideration,  which  id 
of  importance  to  the  art  of  painting;  namely,  that 
every  arsenical  substance  makes  itself  known  by  the 
pernicious  influence  it  exercises  on  all  metallic  bodies 

%  near  k.    This  remark  alone  is  sufficient  fa  rause  it 
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to  be  banished  from  valuable  pictures*  and  from  all 
painting  of  a  delicate  nature*  The  reader  may  see 
under  the  ankle  lemon  yellow,  golden  yellow,  other 
reasons  for  proscribing  the  use  of  orpiment,  and  of 
•white  metallic  oxides;  When  orpiment  k  slightly  cat* 
cmed,  it  for  m$  souo  yellow. 


Realgar*     Red  mdpimrmttd  txide  of  **ttfmc. 

'  Realgar  differs  ham  orpiment  only  by  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  it  admits  into  ks  composition,  whkh  re* 
quires  fcur-ftfths  of  arsesk  and  one*ftfth  of  sulphur. 
This  proportion  gtree  to  the  whole  a  ruby  colour;  and 
hence  the  new  name  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished. 
This  colour  would  entitle  it  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  substances  employed  in  painting,  were  it 
ftot  excluded  by  the  same  reasons  as  those  mentioned 
ih  the  article  on  yellow  oxide  of  sulphurated  arsenk. 
.  Realgar,  as  well  49  the  preceding,  is  a  yokank  pro* 
duction  which  art  can  imitate,  and  whkh  s  Aen  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  ruby  of  arsenic,  artificial 
yenlgar. 

sAnatta.    Charged  extract  qf*  cotmring  fc&da. 

'  Anatto  ja  aeokrarmg  fccufo  of  a  resinous  nature,  ex- 
ftteted  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  fery  common  in  the 
Weak  ladies,  and  wftreft  in  height  newr  exceeds  fifteen 
ftefc  ft  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sort  of  extract, 
wftkk  iij  spread  eu*  on  boards  to  dry  slowiy.  The 
fet&tt*  dried  in  tftis  manner  has  ft  mere  exa&ed  colour 
mat  onecr  m  tnesnni 
the  Itafians  emplby  ttfppmeemv  to  obtain  die  red 
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f  ecula  of  these  seeds.  They  first  pound  them,  and  mix 
them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  wafer,/  vhach  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  days  favours  the  progress  of  their 
fermentation.  The  liquid  then  becomes  charged  with 
the  colouring  part  \  and  the  superfluous  moisture  is 
afterwards  separated  by  slow  evaporation  aver  the  fire. 

The  other  method  consists  in  rubbing  the  seeds  be- 
tween the  hands  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  The  co* 
louring  part  is  precipitated,  and  farms  itself  into  a  mass 
like  a  cake  of  wax ;  but  if  die  red  fecula,  thus  detach* 
ed,  is  much  more  beautiful  th^n  in  die  first  process*  it 
is  less  in  quantity.  Besides,  as  the  splendour  of  it  is 
too  bright,  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  weaken  it  by 
a  mixture  of  red  sandal  wood 

r 

Anatto,  which  is  known  to  ns  only  in  commerce,  k 
sold  under  the  form  of  cakes,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves 
of  the  earma  Indica.  When  in  the  stats  of  paste,  how* 
ever,  any  form  may  be  given  to  it  at  pleasure. 

The  natives  of  the  West  Indian  island*  used  formerly 
to  employ  anatto  for  painting  their  bodies,  &c. :  at  pre- 
sent k  is  applied,  in  Europe,  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing. 
It  is  employed  to  give  the  first  tint  to  woollen  stufis  in- 
tended to  be  dyed  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  4c. 

In  the  a^t  of  the  varnisher  it  forms  part  of  the  com* 
position  of  changing  varnishes,  to  give  a  gold  colour  to 
the  metals  to  which  these  varnishes  are  applied* 

It  ought  to  be  $heteeft  of  a  flame  colour,  brighter  in 
the  interior  part  than  on  the  outside,  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  of  a  good  consistence.  The  paste  of  anatto  be* 
comes  hard  in  Europe ;  and  it  loses  some  of  its  odour, 
whioh  approaches  near  to  that  of  violets. 
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/ 

Bastard  saffron.     Flowers  of  the  carthamus. 

'  Bastard  saffron  is  the  dower  of  a  plant  known  under 
the  name  of  carthamus.  This  plant,  brought  origi- 
nally from  Egypt,  has  been  naturalized  in  France,  and 
is  of  great  use  in  dyeing.  It  produces  flowers  with 
fibrous  fleurcts,  above  an  inch  in  length,  cut  into  five 
parts,  and  of  a  dark  red  saffron  colour. 
'  Thfese  flowers  contain  two  colouring  parts ;  one  so* 
luble  in  water,  and-  which  is  thrown  away ;  the  other 
soluble  in  alkaline  Kquors.  The  latter  colouring  part 
becomes  the  basis  of  various  beautiful  shades  of  cherry 
colour,  ponceau,  rose  colour,  &c.  It  is  employed  for 
dyeing  feathers ;  and  it  constitutes  the  vegetable  red, 
or  Spanish  vermilion,  employed  by  the  ladies  to 
heighten '  their  complexion*  It  is  used  by  varnishers 
in  some  of  their  compositions  j  but  the  colour  is  not 
durable.   - 

Bastard  saffron  cannot  furnish  its  resinous  colouring 
part,  provided  with  all  its  qualities,  until  it  has  been 
deprived  of  that  which  is  soluble  in  water.  For-  this 
purpose,  the  dried  flowers  of  the  carthamus  are  inclosed 
in  a  linen  bag,  and  the  bag  is  placed  in  a  stream  of 
running  water.  A  man  with  wooden  shoes  gets  upon 
the  bag  every  eight  or"  ten  hours,  and  treads  it  on  the 
-bank  until  the  water  expressed  from  it  is  colourless. 

These  moist  -flowers,  after  they  have  been  strongly 
squeezed  in  the  bag,  are  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  can* 
vas  extended  on  a  frame,  and  placed  over  a  wooden 
box ;  and  they  are  covered  with  five  or  six  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  (salt  of  soda).   Pure 
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water  is  then  poured  over  them;  and  this  process  is  re- 
peated several  times,  in  order  that  the  alkali  may  have 
leisure  to  become  charged  with  the  colouring  part, 
which  it  dissolves.  The  liquor,  when  filtered,  is  of  a  dirty 
red,  and  almost  brown  colour.  The  colouring  part, 
thus  held  in  solution  by  an  alkaline  liquor,  cannot  be 
employed  for  colouring  bodies  until  it  is  free ;  and  to 
set  it  at  liberty,  the  soda  must  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  body  which  has  more  affinity  for  it  than  it  has 
for  the  colouring  part.  It  in  on  this  precipitation,  by 
an  intermediate  substance,  that  the  process  for  making 
Spanish  vermilion  is  founded,  as  well  as  all  the  results 
arising  from  the  direct  application  of  this  colouring  part 
pi  the  art  of  dyeing. 

When  carthamus  is  employed  for  a  saffron  colour, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  use  is  made  of  .the  colour- 
ing part  which  is  insoluble  in  water :  painters  seek  after 
thgt  only  which  the  dyers  reject.  It  is  not  improvable 
that  a  much  better  effect  would  be  produced  by  em* 
ploying  the  washed  carthamus  alone,  and  forming  it 
into  a  soft  paste,  by  mixing  it  with  the  liquor  containing 
the  colouring  part,  which  might  be  afterwards  preci- 
pitated with  a  diluted  acid, 

Spanish  vermilion* 
To  ma^e  this  vermilion,  pour  into  the  alkaline  li- 
quor which  holds  in  solution  the  colouring  part  of  bas- 
tard saffron,  such  a  quantity  of  lemon  juice  as  may  be 
necessary  to  saturate  the  whole  alkaline  salt.  At  the 
time  pf  the  precipitation,  the  latter  appears  under  the 
fornpi  of  a  fecula  full  of  threads,  which  soon  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.    Mix  this  feculent  part  with  white 
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talc  (chalk  of  Briu^on)  reduced  to  fine  powder;  and 
moistened  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  water.  Then 
form  the  whole  into  a  parte*  and  having  put  k  in  small 
pots,  expose  k  to  dry.  This  colour,  called  Spanish  ver- 
milion, k  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  toilet ;  but  k 
has  not  the  durability  of  that  prepared  from  cochineal 
.  When  tins  colouring  matter  is  destined  for  house- 
paktfing,  &c.  as  for  the  red  inclining  to  yellow  applied 
to  different  articles,  the  liquor  ehajfged  wkh  the  co- 
-louring  part,  precipitated  by  acid  of  lemon  juice,  is  form- 
ed  into  a  paste  with  white  argillaceous  or  marly  earth, 

which  is  divided  into  small  cakes*  and  then  dried, 
* 

Red  sandal  wood. 

Red  &ndai  wood  is  a  solid,  compact,  hearty  wood, 
-with  fibres  Sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  twisted, 
'and  of  an  astringent  savour.  Its  colour  is  a  brownish 
red.  This  wood  is  obtained  from  a  large  tree  which  is 
very  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Corotmudel  m  die  East 
Indies. 

It  produces  a  dark  fed  colour,  which  is-empfoyed  m 
dyeing',  and  communicates  its  colouring  part  to  water 
and  to  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine),  but  not  to  oils.  In 
consequence  of  this  property  it  may  be  employed  in 
the  coloration  of  changing  varnishes. 

The  voluminous  work  entitled  Secrets  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  says,  that  an  extract  of  it  obtained  by  a  de* 
coction  in  water  is  capable  of  colouring  essential  oils. 
The  author  of  that  work  never  certainly  tried  the  expe- 
riment :  but  it  communicates  to  alcohol  a  very  bright 
colour. 
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■ 
* 

Dutch  pinh. 

Dutch  pinks  are  much  used  in  house-painting,  &c» 
and  in  painting  in  distemper  and  in  oiL  Tbey  are  sel- 
dom employed  by  artiste  who  paint  pictures,  because 
they  prefer  yellows  obtained  £ro&  metallic  substances, 
a»  being  more  durable- 

The  Dutch  pink*  are  composed  of  earthy  pans 
charged  with  the  colouring  matter  or  colouring  feoula 
of  certain  plant*  The  tea*  of  that  of  the  first  quality 
is  clay.  Sometimes  this  base  is  marly  (a  mixture  of 
clay  and  chalk),  and  in  certain' cases  it  is  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk).  The  last-mentioned  composition  of  Dutch 
pinks  is  inferior  to  the  other  wo.  It  is  much  better 
anted  to  paimsag  in  cfe^nper  thai  t <>  6il  pamting. 

D*U€h  pi*i  from  wood. 

Woodis  a  pfcutt  common  in  France  and  in  Spain. 
When  cultivated  it  is  superior  for  dyeing  to  the  uncul- 
tivated kind.  Hie  uste  of  its  Cotottring  part  is  not  con- 
fined to  dyemg ;  it  is  extended  afeo  to  painting,  under 
&e  denomination  of  Batch  pink. 

To  make  Dutch  pink,  boil  the  ttem$of  t*oad  in  alum 
miter,  and  then  mi*  the  Kqnor  with  clay,  marl,  or 
chalk,  which  will  become  charged  with  the  colour  of 
Ae  decoction*  When  the  earthy  matter  has  acquired 
consistence  by  evaporation,  form  it  into  small  cakes, 
and  expose  them  to  dry.  It  is  under  this  form  that  the 
Dutch  pinks  are  sold  in  the  colour  shop*. 
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Another^hnd  of  Dutch  pink. 

*•  This  kind  of  Dutch  pink  is  made  with  an  aluminous 
decoction  of?woarf 'mixed-  with  chalk,  which  becomes 
charged  with-  the  colouring  partof  the  plaiit.  The  use 
•f  chalk  renders  tlris^kink  of-  pinJTkferior  to  all  those 
the  base  of  which  &  of  an  argiltaqwris  earthier  a  very 
argillaceous  marl.-.The&e  <^omp©sirions  .would,  perhaps, 
acquire  some  additional  ^qualities  were  the  day,  marl, 
or  chalk  mixed  witfca  secoady  a»d  evere  a  third  decoG* 
tion  of  the  pUttC  •*.- \  •.      .-..:.  •         .-.  ,.^ . 


^    *    •*     ^* 


.  Dutch  pinh  from  yellow  berries. 

.  The  small  bpck'thofn^pi^^ 
collected  green  are  .called  grftiye  ftAvigium+Qv  yellow 
berries.  They  have  been  distinguished  by  'the  name  of 
graine  d'Avigmn,  because  the  plant  which  furnishes 
them  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 
pi  that  city, 

.  These  seeds,  when  boiled  in  akrtn*  water,  fprm  * 
Putch  pink  superior  to  the  former.,  A  certain  quantity 
of  clay  or  marl  is  mi^ed  with  the  decoction,  by  wbkl* 
jneans  the  colouring  part  of  the  berries  unites  wkh  die 
-earthy  matter,  .wd  communicates  to  it  a  beautiful  yeU 
>Jow  colour, 

„  These  yellow  berries  are  much  used  in  dyeing,  and 
pven  in  cotton  printing,  which  occasions  a  great  con* 
gumption  qf  yellows. 

The  colouring  part  of  Dut<;h  pinks  is  darker  accord* 
ing  as  the  earthy  substance  employed  is  less  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  earth  or  chalk).    Clay 
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contributes  to  the  durability  of  the  colour.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  principle*  a  Dutch  pink' resulting  firofti 
the  decomposition  of  Sulphate  of  alumine  might  be 
substituted  for  the  mixtures  here  described. 

Brownish  yellow.  Dutch  pink  by  the  decomposition  ojf 

sulphate  of  alumine  (alurn)* 

Boil  for  about  an  hour  in  twelve  pounds  of.  water  a 
pound  of  yellow  berries,  Jialf  a  pound  of  the  shavings 
of  the  wood' of  the  barberry  shj*ub,  and  a  pound- of 
wood  ashes.  Then  strain  the  decoction  through  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth. 

Pour  into  this  mixture  warm,  and  at  different  times, 

4 

a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  alumine 
(alum)  in  five  pounds  of  wate* :  a  slight  effervescence 
will  take  place ;  and  the  sulphate  being  decomposed, 
the  alumine,  which  is  precipitated,  will  seize  on  the 
colouring  paft.  The.  liquor  must  then  be  filtered 
throUgh  a  piece  of  close  linen,  and  the  paste  which  re- 
mains on  the  cloth,  when  divided  into  Square  piece?,  is 
exposed  on  boards  to  dry.  This  •  is  brown  Dutch  pink, 
because  the  clay  in  it  is  pure.  The  intensity  of  the  co* 
lour  shows  the  quality  of  this  pink,  which  i§  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  compositions. 

Dutch  pink  with  Spanish  white  9  or  with  ceruse,  pre- 
ferable for  oil  painting. 
By  substituting  for  clay  a  substance  which  presents  a 
mixture  of  that  earth  and  metallic  oxide,  the  result  will 
^>e  Dutch  pink,  superior,  no  doubt,  to  any  of  those 
tiie  composition  of  which  has  been  already  given. 
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thim  separated  from  tha  porphyry  with  *  wooden  spa- 
tula.   In  this  state  k  is  fit  for  uw  i  bttt  k  mil  be  pro* 
per  to  let  ittose  its  humidity. 

Boil  separately  a  pound  of  yellow  berries  and  three 
tunces  of  the  sulphate  of  alumine  (alum)  in  twelve 
pounds  of  water,  which  must  be  reduced  to  four  pounds- 
Strain  the  decoction  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
squeeze  it  strongly.  Then  mix  up  with  it  two  pounds 
of  ceruse  and  a  pound  of  pulverized  Spanish  white. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  till  the  mass  acquire  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste ;  and  having  formed  it  it  into  small 
cakes,  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

When  these  cakes  are  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder, 
and  mix  them  with  a  new  decoction  of  yellow  berries. 
By  repeating  this  process  a  third  time,  you  will  obtain 
a  Dutch  pink  so  much  charged  with  colouring  matter 
that  it  will  be  brown. 

In  general,  the  decoctions  must  be  warm  when  they 
are  mixed  with  the  earth.  They  ought  not  to  be  long 
kept,  as  their  colour  is  speedily  altered  by  the  fermen- 
tation. Care  must  be  taken  also  to  use  a  wooden  spa- 
tula for  stirring  the  mixture. 

Dutch  pinks  are  employed  in  distemper  and  in  oil. 
They  are  however  said,  and  with  some  foundation,  not 
to  be  durable.  The  colouring  part  in  them  is  the  less 
fixed  as  the  earthy  substance  combined  with  it  contains 
less  chalk.  Those)  therefore,  who  wish  to  select  the 
best,  must  prefer  those  which  produce  the  least  effer- 
vescence with  adds.    In  this  point  of  view  I  have  ex- 
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feh&ied  several  of  the  English  pinks,  whieH  ocoa&iuxi 
very  little  eflfertfesceice. 

When  only  one  dscoctionof  woad  or  of  yellow  ber» 
ties  is  ampipytd  to  colour  a  giv«i  quantity  of  earth, 
the  Dutch  pink  ranking  from  k  ie  of  a  bnght^y«Uow 
colour,  and  k  easily  n&ced  for  ute.  Wfcaa  th«  colour- 
ing  part  of  several  decoction  is  absorbed,  the  compo* 
sition  becomes  brown,  and  is  mi&ed  *kk  more  4i&- 
culty,  especially  if  the  paste  be  argillaceous  $  for  it  fe 
the  property  of  this  earth  to  unite  with  oily  and  resi- 
nous parts,  to  adhere  strongly  to  them,  and  to  incor- 
porate with  them.  Ln  the  Utter  casfe,  the  artist  must 
not  be  satisfied  With  mixing  the  colour :  it  ought?  to  be 
ground)  an  operation  which  is  equally  proper  for  every 
kind  of  Dutch  pink,  and  even  the  softest,  when  do- 
stined  for  oil  painting.    . 

Um£er  earth. 

Umber  earth  is  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  with  a  little 
oxide  of  iron,  which  renders  it  dry,  and  is  rather  a  bi- 
tuminous earth  slightly  ferruginous  than  a  brown  ochre, 
it  is  brought  from  Nocera  in  Umbria,  a  diqtfict  of 
Italy,  whence  k  derives  its  name.  Sometimes  it  fc 
called  brown  ochre. 

Umber  earth  is  very  much  employed  in  painting  for 
browns*  When  slightly  calcined  it  acquires  a  browner 
ton£,  and  produces  the  colours  of  woad.  If  it  be  in- 
dosed  in  an  iron  box  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  fire, 
the  colour  will  be  mellower. 

The  bishopric  of  Cologne  produces  a  kind  of  umber 
earth  which  is  heavier,  as  well  as  browner,  and  which 
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has  a!  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  smell  than  that  of 
Nocera.  It  is  also  more  bituminous  and  more  charged 
with  iron:  in  a  word,  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  quality* 

In  general,  deposits  formed  by  marshy  plants,  those 
of  morasses,  which  contain  vegetables  in  part  destroyed 
and  in  part  impregnated  with  bitumen,  almost  always 
present  a  variety  of  umber  earth,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed, with  success,  for  dark  grounds*  For  delicate 
works,  however,  such  matters  ought  to  be  selected  as 
are  least  susceptible  of  alteration  from  time,  and  from 
the  contact  of  the  oily  bodies  employed  in  painting* 
The  earth  of  Nocera  is  light,  subtle,  argillaceous,  and 
inflammable ;  and  it  emits  a  ferid  odour  of  coals  when 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  Its  qualities,  established  by 
long  experience,  have  insured  it  a  preference  from 
painters* 

Green  earth  of  Saxony. 

Nature  often  prepares  colours  to  which  art  can  make 
no  addition,  when  artists  know  how  to  limit  the  use 
of  them*  Of  this  kind  is  the  green  earth  of  Saxony* 
Hungary,  Saxony,  and  Italy,  which  contain  abundance 
of  copper  mines,  furnish  green  earths,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  particular  objects,  because  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  same  in  them  all,  is  not  contained 
in  them  all  in  the  same  proportions. 

These  coloured  earths  are  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 
They  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  copper  by  water,  or 
rather  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  of 
copper  (cupreous  pyrites)  which  are  there  abundant, 
and  which  are  conveyed  by  the  water  into  banks  of 
marl,  where  the  acid  exchanges  its  metallic  base.  The 
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intensity  of  the  colour  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
metallic  oxide  it  contains.  The  earth  of  Kernhauseri, 
in  Hungary,  is  6f  this  kind.  When  earths  are  thus 
charged  with  colouring  matter  they  may  be  employed 
in  distemper^  without  any  modification;  but  thdy  are 
not  fit  for  oil  painting  until  they  have  been  corrected. 
The  colour  would  otherwise  become  a  dark  and  obscure 
green :  in  this  case  the  colour  requires  to  be  mixed 
with  one  part  or  a  part  and  a  half  of  ceruse.  Green 
earth  of  Saxony  requires  also,  for  this  kind  of  paint- 
ing, a  correction  nearly  similar. 

Green  earth  of  Verona. 

Green  earth  of  Verona  is  dry,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  when  mixed  with  oil  has  not  the  same, 
fault  as  the  green  earth  of  Kernhausen*  in  Hungary, 
and  that  of  Saxony.  It  is  equally  proper  for  distemper 
and  for  oil  painting. 

These  two  kinds  of  earth  are  real  cupreous  oxides, 
which  contain  a  little  carbonic  acid  (fixed-air). 

Terra  merits 

Terra  merita  is  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  family  of 
the  canna  Indica,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
every  part  of  India,  and  which  is  carefully  cultivated 
by  the  Indians. 

This  slightly  aromatic  root  is  oblong  and  bent,  with 
knots  at  certain  distances.  It  is  heavy  and  compact ; 
of  the  size  of  the  little  finger ;  pale  on  the  outside,  and 
yellow  dnd  even  red  in  the  inside  when  it  is  old.  The 
roots  of  the  small  species  are  round ;  and  when  broken* 
exhibit  concentric  circles  of  a  red  colour. 
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This  red  is  very  much  used  in  dyeing.  It  is,  ho** 
ever,  found  in  general  that  it  is  inferior  to  woad,  both 
in  regard  to  duration  and  to  colour ;  but  dyers  prefer 
it  in  the  use  which  they  make  of  yellow,  in  dyeing 
scarlet,  to  heighten  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  or 
kermes,  of  which  they  compose  die  dyeing  liquor. 

Terra  merita  is  employed  in  varnishing  only  under 
the  form  of  a  tincture.  It  enters,  into  the  mixture  of 
those  colouring  parts  which  contribute  the  most  to  give 
to  metals  the  colour  of  gold.  It  ought  to  be  chosen 
sound  and  compact. 

.        Verdigris.     Green  oxide  of  copper  ly  vinegar* 

Copper,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  covered 
with  a  kind  of  green  rust,  known  under  the  name  of 
green  oxide  of  copper.  Verdigris  is  an  artificial  pro- 
duction, arising  from  copper  converted  into  oxide  by 
means  of  vinegar.  This  substance,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  very  extensive,  forms  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce.  The  whole  almost  of  what  is  consumed 
in  Europe  is  manufactured  at  Montpellier,  and  in  the 
environs  of  that  city.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  at  Grenoble; 
but  whether  less  care  be  taken  there  than  at  Montpel- 
lier, to  guard  against  adulteration,  or  whether  the  nature 
of  the  wines  of  that  country  is  not  so  proper  for  that 
use  as  the  wines  of  Languedoc,  the  verdigris  of  Mont* 
pellier  has  always  retained  a  superiority  in  the  market. 

•  Most  families  in  the  latter  city  are  employed  in  ma* 
nufacturing  verdigris.  The  wines  in  that  part  of  the 
country  being  high  coloured,  spirituous,  and  charged 


With  acid,  facilitate  the  process  for  preparing  it.  Montet* 
a  chemist  of  Montpellier,  gave  a  very  correct  detail  of 
the  operation  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  1750  and  1753)  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 

s  "  Large  earthen  jar*  are  filled  with  grapes,  from 
which  the  stones  have  been  extracted,  and  which  have 
been  previously  dried  in  the  sun*  They  ate  then  left 
immersed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  wine,  which  has 
already  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  verdigris, 
and  which  has  passed  to  the  state  of  acid  Fermentation* 
This  wine  is  drawn  off,  and  the  grapeg  being  slightly 
squeezed,  alternate  strata  of  grapes  and  thin  plates  of 
copper  are  placed  in  the  same  jar,  beginning  and  ehd- 
ing  with  a  stratum  of  grapes*  The  vessels  are  then 
covered,  and  left  in  that  state  for  five  or  six  days* 

"  When  it  is  observed  that  the  first  plates  have  ac~ 
quired  a  green  colour,  with  white  spots,  they  are  taken 
out;  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are  arranged,  one 
above  the  other,  in  a  cellar,  which  ought  neither  to 
be  too  dry  nor  too  damp,  where  they  are  4eft  to  dry. 

"They  ate -then  moistened  on  the  sides  with  the 
same  kind  of  wine,  or  with  water;  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times*  In  the  mean* while 
the  metallic  matter,  penetrated  by  the  wine,  swells  and 
forms  a  sort  of  green  crust,  which  is  carefully  scraped 
off.  In  this  manner  the  whole  plate  of  copper  is  con/ 
verted  into  a  kind  of  rust,  which  is  afterwards  put  into 
bags  of  sheeps*  leather,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry. 
It  is  under  tins  form  that  it  is  sold  in  the  shops.  The 
oxide,  which  after  this  operation  may  be  considered 
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as  copper  penetrated  by  the  acid  of  the  vinegar,  doe9 
not  however  possess  any  saline  properties..  It  is  air 
oxide  of  copper,  which  contains  more  carbonic  acid 
(oxygen  united .  to  carbon)  than  vinegar :  it  holds  a 
mean  rank  between  the  oxide  and  the  saline  state. 

"  It  ought  to  be  chosen  dry;  of  a  beautiful  colour, 
and  as  free  from  spots  as  possible. 

"  Verdigris  is  much  employed  in  oil  painting  and 
in  distemper,  as  well  as  for  colouring  prints  and  draw- 
ings; but  it  requires  more  care  in  the  application  than 
any  other  colour,  whether  used  alone,  which  is  rare* 
or  employed  in  compositions.  It  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  ingredients  in  mixtures ;  but  de- 
licate painting  would  not  find  in  verdigris*  all  the  purity 
it  requires ;  and  therefore,  when  used  for  that  purpose* 
.  it  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  purification  which  gives  it 
a  saline  character,  and  at  the  same  time  deprives  it  of 
all  those  impurities  which  are  found  in  common  ver- 
digris." 

PURIFICATION  OF  VERDIGRIS. 

Calcined  verdigris.    Distilled  verdigris.     Crystallized 

verdigris.     Acetite  of  copper. 

V 

Purification  disengages  from  the  oxide  of  copper 
those  matters  which  are  foreign  to  it.  There  are 
indeed  observed  in  it  fragments  of  the  grapes,  and  small 
laminae  of  corroded  copper,  which  have  escaped  oxida- 
tion. All  these  impurities  are  separated  from  it  by 
uniting. it  with  a  new  quantity  of  the  acid  of  vinegar; 
and  by  this  addition  the  cupreous  oxide  acquires  the 
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Saline  properties:  namely,  those  of  dissolving  in  water 
and  of  crystallizing. 

The  industry  of  the  Dutch  has  engrossed  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  the  crude  materials  q£  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

One  part  of  pounded  verdigris,  and  from  six  to 
right  or  more  parts  of  vinegar,  according  to  its 
strength,  are  boiled  in  large  copper  kettles.  The  ebul- 
lition is  continued  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
matter  is  stirred  with  a  rake.  When  the  oxide  is  com- 
pletely  dissolved,  the  kettles  are  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
the  liquor  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  till  it  becomes 
clear.  Osier  twigs  about  a  foot  long,  and  split  into 
four  parts  throughout  almost  their  whole  length,  are 
immersed  in  the  liquor,  the  four  parts  being  sepa- 
rated by  wooden  wedges,  which  leave  an  interval  of 
about  two  inches  between  them  at  the  extremity :  these 
pyramids  are  suspended  by  packthread,  and  left  in  the 
liquor  till  they,  become  covered  with  crystals* 

They  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  saline  liquor  is 
evaporated  till  it  form  a  pellicle.  It  is  then  left  to 
cool,  and  the  pyramidal  sticks  are  again  immersed  in 
it,  till  they  become  charged  with  a  new  quantity  of 
crystals.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the  inter- 
vals between  the  parts  of  each  stick  are  entirely  filled 
with  crystals,  so  as  to  represent  a  solid  pyramid,  the 
weight  of  which  is  about  three  or  four  pounds.  The 
crystals  are  of  a  rhomboidal  form;  and  when  new  are 
transparent,  and  have  a  beautiful  green  colour.  At  the 
f nd  of  some  time  they  effloresce,  that  is  to  say,  become 
tyhite,  3nd  lose  their  transparency  by  the  effect  of  iil- 
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sensible  evaporation.  These  crystals  form  acetite  of 
copper,  and  are  known  to  artists  by  the  name  of 
distilled  verdigris,  crystallized  verdigris,  calcined  ver- 
digris*. 

Acetite  of  copper,  when  new,  is  of  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent  green  colour :  when  old  and  pulverulent  it  ex. 
hibits  a  dull  green.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  more  proper 
for  being  ground  with  boiled  oil.  In  general  all  colours 
of  a  saline  nature,  destined  to  be  ground  with  oil, 
must  be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization ;  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  reducing  them  to 
powder,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove, 
^efore  they  are  mixed  witty  the  oil. 

Colours  prepared  with  acetite  of  copper  (crystallize^ 
verdigris)  are  much  brighter  than  those  composed  with 
verdigris.  But  the  high  price  of  this  colour  prevents 
it  from  being  employed  in  all  cases.  It  is  therefore 
reserved  for  painting  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  for  that 

*  Artists  have  given  to  certain  matters  employed  in  the  arts, 
.denominations'  which  are  more  calculated  to  embarrass  than  to 
encourage  amateurs,  I  myself  have  often  been  confounded  by 
the  word  calcined,  which  is  applied  to  several  substances  as  an 
epithet.  This  expression  is  often  employed  in  regard  to  orpi* 
ments  (yellow  sulphurated  oxide  of  arsenic).  If  this  substance 
were  treated  over  an  open  fire,  it  would  be  dissipated;  and  in  close 
vessels  it  would  assume  a  rose  or  red  colour,  and  form  ruby  of 
arsenic. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  acetite  of  copper,  which  i*  sometimes 
called  calcined  verdigris.  Calcination  would  revive  the  copper:  the 
same  denomination  has  been  applied  to  sulphate  of  zinc. 

This  is  a  real  abuse  of  words,  which  habit  preserves  among  our 
workmen,  and  which  ought  to  be  banished  if  we  are  desirous  of 
Tendering  the  language  of  the  arts  intelligible. 
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applied  by  die  tarnkher  to  certain  delicate  articles, 
such  as  works  of  papier  mache,  metals,  &c. 

These  who  paint  pictures  are  accustomed  to  grind 
this  colour  with  oil  of  pinks,  and  to  put  it  into  small 
Madders,  which  they  pride  in  order  to  extract  by 
pressure  the  quantity  they  are  desirous  of  using.  Thi* 
colour  extends  exceedingly  well.  It  possesses  trans* 
parericy,  and  is  employed  with  success  for  glazing 
certain  argentine  parts  to  represent  sheets  of  water* 
When  applied  to  metal,  the  reflection  of  the  light 
produces  a  very  fine  effect,  which  is  still  heightened 
by  the  colour.  This  colour,  when  mixed  with  copal 
Varnish  and  applied  to  foil,  produces  a  very  rich  effect* 

Liquid  verdigris  for  colouring  maps,  &c. 

Put  ah  ounce  of  pulverized  verdigris  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  matrass,  with  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  good 
distilled  vinegar.  Place  the  matrass  on  a  warm  sand 
bath,  and  shake  it  from  time  to  time,  till  the  liquid 
has  acquired  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour  inclining  to 
blue.  Leave  the  mixture  at  rest,  that  it  may  become 
clear,  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  vessel,  •  which  must  be 
closely  shut.  This  preparation  is  used  for  colouring 
maps  and  prints.  The  colour  may  be  lowered,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  adding  a  little  water  or  distilled  vinegar  in 
the  shell  into  which  the  brush  is  dipped. 

Sap  green. 

Sap  green  is  the  feculent  part  of  the  fruit  of  the 
buckthorn.  The  berries,  when  black  and  yery  ripe, 
are  bruised,  and  subjected  to  a  press,  in  order  to  ex- 
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;fract  .the  juice.  This  juice  is  mixed  with  a  little  sul* 
phate  of  ajumine  (alum),  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  over  a  slow 
lire  till  it  is  brought  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  The 
extract  is  then  put  into  a  swinete  bladder,  and  hung 
vp  in  the  chimney  to  dry. 

When  this  extract  is  to  be  used,  dilute  it  with  a 
little  water,  to  which  it  will  communicate  a  very  beau- 
tiful green  colour.  This  colour  is  used  only  by  fan* 
painters,  draftsmen  who  draw  plans,  and  for  other 
works  of  the  same  kind. 

It  ought  to  be  chosen  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

f*/iilosophlcal  account  of  the  origin  of  colours,  applied  fq 
material  colours,  simple  and  compound}  with  a  description 
of  tlie  processes  which  art  employs  to  vary  the  number  end 
richness  of  the  tints  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  them* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  nature 
ever  subjected  to  philosophical  research,  is  that  which 
accompanies  the  emission  of  the  solar  light.  Mankind 
were  far  from  imagining  that  this  subtile  fluid,  this 
agent  of  the  numerous  phaenomena  which  constitute 
the  life  of  nature,  this  generator  of  the  varied  colours 
\vhich  ornament  the  organized  bodies  that  cover  the 
earth  and  people  the  seas,  belonged  to  the  order  of 
compound  substances.  The  decomposition  of  it,  dis- 
covered  by  the  immortal  Newton,  and  traced  out  In 
all  its  details  by  those  astonishing  experiments  which 
compose  his  optics,  soon  became  the  baas  of  the 
theory  which  that  learned  author  has  established  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
colours  that  strike  our  organs  of  vision. 

Isaac  Vossius,  who  lived  before  Newton,  had  en- 
tertained an  idea,  and  even  asserted,  that  the  colours 
which  tinge  those  objects  that  present  themselves  to 
our  eyes  existed  in  the  solar  rays.  But  this  theory, 
supported  by  no  kind  of  experiment  capable  of  serving 
as  an  authority,  was  classed  among  the  number  of 
those  ingenious  hypotheses  which  occupied  the  philo- 
sophers of  his  time.    The  idea  of  Vossius  was  however 
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realized  by  the  experiments  which  the  immortal  Newton 
made  with  the  prism. 

This  philosopher  indeed  proved  that  the  rays  of 
light,  which  he  subjected  to  experiments  both  by 
analysis  and  synthesis,  were  composed  of  seven  pri- 
mitive rays,  each  different  from  the  other,  not  only 
by  the  variety  of  their  colour  but  also  by  their  different 
refrangibility. 

From  this  decomposition  of  light  he  proved  that 
these  coloured  rays,  when  separated  from  each  other, 
and  in  some  measure  insulated,,  excite  in  us  the  sen- 
sation of  a  fixed  and  primitive  colour*  The  following 
is  the  order  observed  in  the  decomposition  of  a  ray  of 
light  received  on  the  refracting  surface  of  a  prism  com* 
mencing  at  the  lowest:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  violet* 

The  facility  of  separating  colours,  in  analysing  a 
bundle  of  rays,  is  the  effect  o£  the  different  refrangi* 
bility  of  each  of  these  rays*  Newton  has  proved  also 
that  the  degree  of  the  reflection  of  each  coloured  ray 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  its  refraction. 

The  theory  of  colours  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  these  experiments ;  the  aggregate  of  which 
composes  the  system  of  optics,  that  master  piece  of 
the  human  genius.     It  indeed  follows  from  it, 

1st.  That  a  ray  of  light  is  composed  of  all  the  pri* 
mitive  colours,  pure  and  unalterable,  and  therefore 
free  from  every  secondary  mixture  that  might  weaken 
its  essence. 

2d.  That  every  colour  is  produced  merely  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  ray  of  light. 
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This  phenomenon  depends  on  the  essential  com- 
position of  the  bodies  which  concur  to  produce  it;  on 
the  peculiar  configuration  of  their  surfaces,  on  their 
degree  of  density,  and  on  their  interior  disposition, 
which  renders  then*  capable  of  absorbing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ray  of  light,  and  of  transmitting  another 
to  our  senses.  The  coloured  body  appears'then  under 
the  simple  colour  of  the  ray  which  is  reflected. 

In  some  bodies  the  difference  in  the  texture  of  their 
surface,  in  the  nature  of  the  laminae  of  which  they 
are  composed,  as  yell  as  in  their  thickness,  produces 
phenomena  of  refraction  and  reflection  more  varied, 
which  concur  to  promote  the  union  of  several  primitive 
coloured  rays,  and  consequently  to  produce  the  ap» 
pearance  of  secondary  or  compound  colours :  changing 
material  colours  arise  from  this  cause.  , 

Intermediate  colours  might  easily  be  made  in  the 
series  of  those  given  by  the  prism ;  but  one  remarkable 
effect  is,  that  the  less  compound  a  colour  is,  it  is  so 
much  the  brighter  and  more  perfect.  By  rendering  it 
gradually  more  complex,  it  is  at  length  destroyed,  the 
ray  of  light  being  restored,  such  as  it  was  before  it? 
decomposition. 

According  to  the  theory  of  optics,  white,  which 
results  from  the  union  of  all  the  primitive  coloured 
rays,  and  which  constitutes  a  ray  of  light;  black, 
which  absorbs  them  entirely,  and  which  is  only  the 
effect  of  that  absorption,  are  not  colours.  The  theory 
of  material  colours  seems  to  contradict  these  ingenious 
results,  which  arise  from  a  philosophical  examination 
of  the  nature  of  light.    White  and  black  exist  in  sub* 
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6tance.  They  seem  even  to  concur  towards  increasing 
the  number  of  the  primitive  colours,  ii  the  order  of 
material  bodies.  They  become,  at  least  in  the  hands 
of  the  artist,  new  means  and  new  agents  to  modify  the 
tones  of  the  positive  colours  of  an  earthy  or  metallic 
nature. 

The  philosophy  of  the  heavens  seems* to  be  richer 
in  colours  than  that  of  the  earth.     The  former  admits 

•       *  .  ♦  •  • 

of  seven  primitive  colours;  and  four  only  are  found  in 
the  latter,  if  we  suppress  white  and  black.  Of  this 
kind  are  ydlows,  reds,  and  greens,  to  which  I  shall  add 
the  blue  of  ultramarine.  Indigo  blue,  violet,  and  orange, 

»  «  » 

are  the  secondary  results  of  certain  mixtures,  by  which 
art,  the  imitator  of  nature,  has  found  means  to  ap- 
proach  those  tones  that  belong  to  the  seven  primitive 
colours. 

By  admittirig  white  and  black,  which  are  employed 
on  the  palette  of  the  painter,  we  shall  have  six  colour- 
ing substances,  with  which  all  the  different  tints  of 
nature  may  be  imitated.  It  is  by  the  help  of  simple 
or  compound  mixtures,  that  art  is  able  to  display  the 
magic  of  illusion  in  fine  paintings. 

A  knowledge  of  mixtures  is  not  the  least  part  of  the 
art  of  painting.  It  is  by  means  of  these  mixtures  that 
the  art  has  been  enriched  by  establishing  another  order 
of  colours;  that  is  to  say,  the  factitious,  secondary, 
or  intermediate  colours.  It  will  be  here  proper  to  give 
a  general  view  of.  the  effect  of  these  mixtures,  and  of 
the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  primitive  material  colours. 
It  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  precepts,  which 
are  generally  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  art, 
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Black  increases  the  obscurity  of  all  colours,  and 
even  effaces  them,  if  the  quantity  be  considerable  and 
predominant. 

White  renders  yellows,  reds,  and  blues,  lighter.  The 
strength  of  the  tints  depends  on  the  respective  quan- 
tities of  the  two.  substances  mixed.  When  mixed  with 
blue,  the  result  is  a  tint  more  or  less  light,  which 
represents  the  azure  colour  of  a  beautiful  Iky. 

White,  judiciously  mixed  with  yellows  and  reds, 
produces  a  tint  which  approaches  to  flesh  colour.  If 
a  little  ceruse  be  ground  with  very  clear  gum  water, 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  red,  and  a  little 
lemon  yellow,  you  will  obtain  tints  of  *  flesh  colour 
which  maybe  varied  adinfinilum.  With  reddish  brown* 
the  result  will  be  beautiful  crimson;  with  red,  a  beau- 
tiful carmine  colour- 
White,  mixed  with  a  little  black,  produces  a  gray 
more  or  less  dark :  with  blue  and  a  small  quantity  of 
black  it  gives  a  beautiful  pearl  gray. 

Yellow  and  blue  give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  green, 
the  brightness  and  splendour  of  which  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  combined :  with  thin  liquid 
blue,  you  will  obtain  an  exceedingly  rich  colour  for 
miniature  painting. 

Golden  yellow  and  violet  compose  admirable  liquid 
earth  colours  for  miniature  painting. 

A  yellQW  colour  may,  in  like  manner,  be  obtained 
with  an  orange  colour  and  yellowish  green. 

Red  or  Vermilion  loses  some  of  its  splendour  and 
hardness  when  the  lights  are  brightened  with  white  of 
with  Naples  yellow. 
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Reddish  brown  and  lemon  yellow,  mixed  with  gum 
water,  give  an  aurora  colour.  By  adding  thin  liquid 
blue  you  will  obtain  a  brown  wood  colour,  which  is  a 
valuable  discovery  for  miniature  painting* 

Liquid  red,  mixed  with  violet,  exhibits  a  rich  purple : 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  either  of  these  substances 
gives  a  crimson,  more  or  less  red* 

Liquid  red,  with  meadow  green>  gives  a  wood 
colour,  whkh  is  employed  in  miniature  painting  to 
represent  terraces  arid  the  trunks  of  trees  *. 
*  Painters  mix  carminated  lakes  with  cinnabar  or  ver- 
milion to  produce  the  beautiful  eflfect  of  bright  red, 
destined  to  represent  certain  red  parts,  such  as  th4 
mouth,  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils,  &c. 

AH  arts  admit  of  general  principles,  which  have 
been  established  by  long  experience*  If  those,  a  sketch 
of  which  has  here  been  given,  are  acknowledged  by 
the  great  painters ;  if  they  follow  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  masterpieces,  they  ought  not  to  remain 
unknown  to  artists,  who  devote  themselves  to  house* 
painting,  &c.  nxjr  to  amateurs  who  are  desiroas  of 
being  initiated"  in  every  branch  of  this  art. 

In  general^  great  colorists  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  manage  the  white  in  shades,  in  order  that  they 
may  avoid  mealy  and  opake  tones.  A  mixture  of  oxide 
of  lead  and  antimony,  known  under  the  name  of 
Naples  yellow,  is  a  great  assistance  to  them.    It  sup* 

*  When  mention  is  made  of  a  liquid  colour,  or  of  its  mixture 
with  gum  water,  the  case  is  applicable  to  miniature  painting.  Tho 
other  combinations  of  colours  relate  to  the  other  kinds  cf  painting, 
and  particularly  oil  painting. 
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plies  the  place  of  white  in  all  cases  when  it  is  necessary 
to  brighten  the  half  tints,  or  to  give  reflection  without 
experiencing  all  its  inconveniences.  With  yellow  also 
bright  grays  may  be  produced  in  tlie  shades,  -by  mix- 
ing it  with  different  blacks,  and  even  with  ultramarine, 
when  the  composition  is  required  to  be  rich  and  highly 
finished. 

Artists  often  agree  in  admitting  denominations  which 
1  express  the  state  or  extent  of  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance. Thus  painters  have  given  the  name  of  virgin 
tints  to  those  which  are  composed  of  -only  two  sub- 
stances, such  as  white  and  blue,  white  And  red,  white 
and  yellow,  white  and  lake,  and  so  of  the  other  simple 
combinations  which  would  result  from  the  mixture  of 
other  colours  without  the  white:  such,  for  example, 
as  the  green  produced  by  Naples  yellow  and  prussiate 
df  iron  (Prussian  blue);  the  orange  colour  which  re- 
sults from  a  mixture  of  Naples  yellow  and  red  oxide 
of  lead  (minium);  the  violfet  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
red  sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury  (cinnabar)  and  prus- 
siate of  iron.  These  virgin  tints  form  second  local 
colours,  which  some  painters  introduce  on  their  palette, 
like  secondary  colours,  which  are  not  simple  shades  of 
a  coloured  body,  but  the  mixture  of  two  or  more 
primitive!  colours. 

All  simple  or  compound  colours,  and  all  the  shades 
of  colour  which  nature  or  art  can  produce,  and  which 
might  bethought  proper  for  the  different  kinds  of  paint- 
ing, would  i*orm  a  Very  extensive  catalogue,  were  we  to 
take  into  consideration  only  certain  external  characters 
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or  the  intensity  of  their  tint.  But  art,  founded  on  thfc 
experience  of  Several  centuries*  has  prescribed  bounds 
to  the  consumption  6f  colouring  substances,  and  to  the 
application  of  theiri  to  particular  purposes.  To  cause  a 
substance  to  be  admitted  into'  the  class  of  colouring 
bodies  employed  by  painters*  it  is  not  sufficient  for  it 
to  contain  a  colour:  to  brightness  tod  splendour  it 
must  unite'alsd  durability  in  the  tint  6r  colour  which  it 
communicates.  Thus  every  earthy*  vegetable,  or  animal* 
matter,  of  a  tint  more  or  less  developed*  cannot  always, 
be  considered  as  a  colouring  matter  necessary  to  pstfnt-. 
ing.  It  cannot  assume  a  place  on  the  painter's  palette* 
or  in  the  pot  of  the  varnjsher,  until  experience  has  de^ 
termined  in  regard  to  its  essential  qualities. 

But  though  a  coloured  substance  may  seem  impro- 
per for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  different  kinds  of 
painting,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  entirely.     Colours,  the  employment  of  which 
Cannot  be  generalized  without  inconvenience,  are  appli- 
ed every  day  to  particular  uses  in  distemper  and  in  the. 
art  varnishing.     Such,  for  example,  are  certain  colours, 
extracted  from  vegetables,  which  compose  the  light 
and  dark  Dutch  pinks ;  and  which  painters,  jealous  of 
the  duration  of  the  tints  they  employ,  banish,  and  very, 
justly,  from  their  grand  compositions.     Such,  also,  are 
other  subfetaftces  furnished  by  the  mineral  kingdom^ 
yellow  and  red  sulphurated  oxides  of  arsenic  (orphnent, 
and  realgar),  which  refuse  to  harmonize  with  the  co^ 
lours  most  in  use,  and  which  at  length  detelop  quali- 
ties the  more  destructive,  as  they  extend  even  to  all  me* 


tallic  colours  in  Contact  *kh  theHl,  or  which  are  bear 
them.    This  destraettre  effect  arfces  from*  the  arsenic 
Whkk  forms  a  part  of  them** 

*  That  piece  Of  board  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  painter's 
{alette  is  a"  real  repository  of  the  primitive  colours,  arranged  in  a 
ftae.  Another  hne,  parallel  td  the  fbrtnef;  is  destined  for  the  com- 
teund  or  secondary  colours,  "the  sioiple  Cofours  are  white,  Naplet 
yellow,  ochre  ae  tub,  Sienna  earth,  still  mere  beautiful  man  ochre 
ae  rue,  red  or  burnt  ochre,  red  earth  or  burnt  ochre  da  rue,  ver- 
milion,  lake,  prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue),  Saxon  blue,  ul- 
tramarine, black  from  burnt  vine  twigs,  ivory  black,  kc.  All  these 
colours  are  ground  in  oil  of  jJinksj  and  have  the  necessary  cda* 
afetence. 

Sometimes,  ifrhen  colours  ait.  applied  t0  strata  Of  paint,  or  to 
•ketches  too  recent,  the  paint  sinks,  and  assumes  a  gray  appearance, 
which  conceals  the  real  colour  of  the  tints.  White  of  egg>  beat 
up  with  some  drops  of  alcohol  (spirit  of  wbe),  and  theil  applied 
with  si  clean  dty  sponge,  will  restore  their  fbrrher  lustre  ;  but  in 
all  cases,  without  excepting  those  even  which  reimtte  celerity  of 
execution,  the  painter. who  is  desirous  to  ensure  the  durability  pf 
his  work  will  take  care  not  to  apply  tarnish  until  the  colours  have 
become  thoroughly  dry,  under  the  white  of  egg,  which  will  not  be 
the  case  till  the  end  of  a  year.  After  this  interval  the  same  sponge 
wljich  served  to  apply  the  white  of  egg,  if  dipped  m  a  little  water, 
will  remove  it,  under  the  form  of  a  yellowish  froth.  As  long  a* 
gentle  friction  with  the  sponge  produces  froth  there  i*  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  white  of  egg  it  not  entirely  removed. 

This  intermediate  application  of  white  of  egg,  between  the  pe- 
riod when  valuable  paintings  are  flushed  and  that  when  they  are 
,  famished*  is  attended  with  two  advantages,  as  it  defends  the  co- 
lours from  the  prejckticial  impression  of  the  air,  and  frees  them 
from  a  yellowish  tint  which  arises  from  the  oil,  or  perhaps  from 
the  colours  themselves.  If  these  conditions  be  strictly  observed, 
the  colours  wHl  appear  under  the  varnish  in  all  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  their  tints.  Some  of  the  English  painters,  too  anxious  to 
receive  the  fruits  of  their  composition,  neglect  these precautions, 

2C. 
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But  the  coloured  bodies  which  artists  who  paint  pic- 
tures proscribe,  find  a  very  extensive  employment  in  the 
hands  of  the  house-painter.  The  changes  which  may 
take  place  in  the  tone  of  uniform  colours  do  not  pro* 
duce  so  important  effects  as  in  a  painting,  where  the  least 
change  in  the  tints  destroys  the  harmony,  contradicts 
the  rules  of  perspective,  and  substitutes  for  the  real 
tones  of  nature  degraded  tones  which  are  absolutely 
foreign  to  it. 

In  the  application  of  the  colours  which  house-painters, 
&c.  destine  for  varnish,  the  transition  of  one  tint  into 
another,  more  or  less  dark,  is  insensible,  because  it  is 
general.  Nothing  offends  the  eye,  which  becomes  ac- 
customed to  that  transition,  which  may  even  deviate 
from  the  first  tone j  and  if  the  effect  no  longer  appears 
to  be  the  same,  when  remembrance  recalls  the  first  mo* 
ment  when  the  painting  possessed  all  its  freshness,  it 
however  exhibits  nothing  disgusting. 

Several  artists  even  paint  in  varnish,  and  apply  it  with  the  colours. 
This  precipitate  method  gives  brilliancy  to  their  compositions  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  being  finished ;  but  their  lustre  is  tejn- 
porary,  and  of  short  duration.  It  renders  it  impossible  for  them 
to  clean  their  paintings ;  which  are  besides,  liable  to  crack  and  to 
lose  their  colour.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  artist 
survive  his  works,  and  to  have  nothing  to  expect  frbm  posterity. 

Nothing  that  relates  to  the  house-painter  is  foreign  to  the  artist 
of  a  higher  order,  who  paints  compositions :  in  like  manner,  the 
precepts  admitted  by  the  celebrated  painters  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  vamisher,  to  whom  the  painter  entrusts  b»  greatest  in- 
terests. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  note  are  the  brief  result  of 
some  instructive  conversations  I  had  with  Saintours,  a  celebrated 
painter,  my  friend  and  relation. 
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This  consideration  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  use 
of  colouring  substances,  more  common,  and  conse- 
quently less  expensive,  in  cases  when  the  artist  has  to 
supply,  an  extensive  consumption. 

Having  said  enough  in  these  preliminary  observations! 
respecting  the  nature  of  colouring  parts,  and  the  theory 
of  the  effects  of  their  mixture,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
different  compositions  which  the  varnisher  employs. 
•  --•••  .  ..        ■        . .  • 

COMPOSITION  OF   COLOURS. 

•  .  .  . 

Black. 

"Usage  requires  attention  in  the  choice  of  the  matters 
destined  for  black.  The  bodies  which  produce  it  do 
not  all  give  the  same  tone.  According  to  the  catalogue 
of  colouring  bodies,  several  of  them  furnish  black. 
The  carbonaceous  parts  of  peach  stones,  of  the  beech 
tree9  of  ivory,  of  vine  twigs,  lamp  black,  &c.  all  con- 
cur towards  this  object,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
following  are  their  properties : 

Black  from  peach  stones  is  dull. 

Ivory  black  is  strong  and  beautiful,  when  it  Has  been, 
well  attenuated  under  the  muller. 
.  Black  from  the  charcoal  of  beech  wood,  ground  on 
porphyry,  has  a  blueish  tone. 

Black  composed  of  lamp  black  is  of  a  minime  co- 
lour. It  may  be  rendered  mellower  by  making  it  with 
black  which  has  been  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
redness  in  a  close  crucible.  It  then  loses  the  fat  matter 
which  accompanies  this  kind  of  soot. 
•  Black  furnished  by  the  charcoal  of  vine  twigs,  ground 
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on  .porphyry  &  weaker,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  colour, 
trittn  coferfe  and  atone ;  bat  tt  becomes  Hacker  the 
Mbfe  ihfc  «charetal  has  been  divided,  it  then  forms  a 
black  very  much  sought  after,  and  which'goes  a  gnat 

i*ay. 

Painters,  for  the  most  part,  confine  the  we  of  blacks 
to  that  made  from  bnrnt  vine  twigs  or  peach  stones,  to 
black  of  Cassel  or  Cologne,  and  even  to  that  of  asphal- 
tum,  the  vigorous  and  transparent  tones  of  which  ex- 
hibit qualities  not  possessed  by  the  rest. 

The  consumption  of  lamp  black  is  more  extensive  in 
common  painting.  It  serves  to  modify  the  brightness  of 
the  tones  of  the  other  colours,  or  to  facilitate  the  com- 
position of  secondary  colours.  The  oil  paint  applied 
to  iron  grates  and  railing,  and  the  paint  applied  to 
paper  snuff  boxes,  to  those  made  of  tin  plate,  and  to 
other  articles  with  dark  grounds,  consume  a  very  large 
quantity  of  this  black*  Great  solidity  may  be  given  to 
works  of  this  kind  by  covering  them  with  several  coat- 
ings of  the  golden  varnish  of  the  fifth  genus,  No.  28., 
which  has  been  mixed  with  lamp  black  washed  in 
water,  to  separate  the  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  it 
by  the  negligence  of  the  workmen  who  prepare  it. 

After  the  varnish  is  applied  the  articles  are  dried  in  a 
stove,  by  exposing  them  to  a  heat  somewhat  greater 
than  that  employed  for  articles  of  paper.  Naples  yel- 
low, which  enters  into  the  composition  of  black  var- 
nish, is  the  basis  of  the  dark  brown  observed  on  tobacco 
boxes  of  plate  iron,  because  this  colour  changes  to 
brown  when  dried  with  the  varnish. 
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White. 

White,,  wheu  employed  without  any  mixture,  i$  in 
general  very  dull  Those  who  paint  decorations  are 
accustomed  to  heighten  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  bluo, 
which  renders  it  brighter.  All  whites,  or  all  white 
matters*  are  not  equally  proper  for  painting  in  vamjsh 
Qr  in  oil.  Chalk  is  fit  only  for  distemper,  because  the 
two  other  kinds  of  painting  give  it  a  brown  tint. 

For  a  distemper  white,  then,  take  Bougival  white,  a 
kind  of  marl  or  chalky  clay,  and  having  ground  it  with 
water,  mix  it  with  size.  It  may  be  brightened  by  a 
$jnall  quantity  of  indigo  or  charcoal  black,  ground  ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The  white  destined  for  varnish  or  for  oil  requires  a 
metallic  oxide,  which  gives  more  t>ody  to  the  colour. 
Take  ceruse,  therefore,  reduced  to  powder*,  and  grind 
it  with  oil  of  pinks  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sul- 


*  The  amateur  k  not  always  furnished  with  instruments  li] 
professed  painter.  Ceruse  may  be  pulverized  by  tfiQ  ootounnajn  j 
but  it  is  not  always  free  from  mixture.  Theje  is  one  simple  w$? 
tliod;  however,  by  which  this  substance  may  be  reduc^l  to  pow» 
der,  without  a  mortar,  and  without  much  trouble. 

Place  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  4  hair  sieve,  and  more  a  cake  of 
ceruse  over  it  in  a  circular  direction,  pressing  it  a  little  against  the 
hair-cloth.  The  friction  of  the  latter  will  dQtacfc  frojRk  a  fine  pow- 
der, which  may  be  collected  on  the  sheet  of  paper.  Should  thf 
dust  %  upwards  and  prove  incommodious,  which  is  the  case  whei) 
the  ceruse  is  very  dry>  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  The  ceruse,  when  thus  divided!  may  be  easily  ground 
on  a  piece  of  porphyry. 

A  sieve  made  with  metallic  cloth  of  fine  brass  wire  will  answer 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  hair  sieve :  it  is  much  more  durable. 

2C  3 
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phate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  for  each  pound  of  oif * 
Apply  the  second  coatipg  without  the  addition  of  the 
sulphate  of  ?inc,  and  suffer  it  to  dry.  Cover  the 
whole  with  a  stratum  of  the  varnish  No,  S.  This  co- 
lour  is  durable,  brilliant,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  might  be  employed  in  the  room  of 
oil  of  pinks ;  but  the  colour  pf  it  would  in  some  degree 
injure  the  purity  pf  the  white.  Painters  are  accustom- 
ed tp.  place  on  the  porphyry  slab,  along  with  the  co- 
Jour,  a  spoonful  of  unprepared  oil  of  pinks  or  nut  oil^ 
to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  matter,  and  to  retard 
the  evaporation  ?uid  desiccation  of  the  boiled  oil.  The 
dose  of  this  oil  cannot  be  determined ;  because  it  ought 
to  bet  proportioned  to  .the  quantity  of  colour  employed* 
My  method  allots  a  common  spoonful  for  eight  or  nine 
punces  of  matter,  to  be  ground. 

White  is  prepared  also  with  pure  white  oxide  of  lead, 
ground  with  a  little  essence,  added  to  oil  of  pinks,  and 
mixed  with  the  varnish  No.  14.  The  colour  may  be 
mixed  also  with  essence  diluted  with  oil,  and  without 
varnish,  which  is  reserved  for  the  two  last  coatings* 
If  a  dull  white  be  not  required,  the  colour  is  height- 
ened with  a  little  pnjssiate  of  if  on  (Prussian  blue),  or 
ttith'  a  little  indigp,  whic^h  is  here  preferable,  or  with 
a  little  prepared  black.  The  latter  gives  it  a  gray  cast. 
But  pure  white  lead,  the  price  of  which  is  much  higher 
than  ceruse,  is  reserved  for  valuable  articles.  In  this 
particular  case,  if  a  very  fine  durable  white  be  required, 
grind  it  with  a  little  essence,  and  mix  it  with  the  var* 
nishNo.  3. 
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OF  COMPOUND  COLOURS  IN  WHICH  CERUSE 

PREDOMINATES. 

Light  gray. 

Ceruse  ground  with  a  little  nut  oil  or  oil  of  pinks,  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lamp  black,  composes 
a  gray  more  or  less  charged,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
black.  With  this  matter,  therefore,  mixed  with  black 
in  different  doses,  a  great  variety  of  shades  may  be 
formed,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  gray. 

If  this  colour  be  destined  for  distemper,  it  is  mixed 
with  water.  If  intended  for  oil  painting,  it  is  ground 
with  nut  oil  or  oil  of  pinks ;  and  with  essence  added 
to  oil  if  designed  for  varnish*  This  colour  is  durable 
and  very  pure  if  mixed  with  the  varnish  No,  12. ;  the 
varnish  No.  14.  renders  it  so  solid  that  it  can  bear  to 
be  struck  wkh  a  hammer,  if  after  the  first  stratum  it 
has  been  applied  with  varnish,  and  without  size. 

These  light  gray  grounds  are  much  sought  after  for 
apartments,  especially  when  exposed  by  their  situation 
to  the  strong  light  of  the  sun*  The  varnishes  which  I 
have  here  pointed  out  for  this  purpose  are  stronger  than 
those  m^de  with  alcohol.  .  They  are  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  emitting  some  smell  for  a  few  months; 
but  this  may  be  easily  prevented  by  glazing  with  an  al- 
coholic or  colourless  varnish.  When  applied  alone,  and 
without  colour,  the  glazing  is  brighter,  and  the  colour 
qf  the  ground  appears  with  more  lustre,  but  it  is  easily 
scratched.  For  the  last  coating  the  varnishes  Nos.  S« 
and  4.  are  proper ;  and  for  the  darkest  gray  No.  6< 

2c  * 
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If  a  particle  of  blue  be  substituted  for  the  black  ig 
the  preceding  composition,  or  if  this  blue  be  combined 
with  a  slight  portion  of  ^ack*  yqu  will  obtaiij  silver  or 
pearl  gray ;  but  that  the  ground  may  not  be  altered  t>y 
a  foreign  tint/  the  colpur  for  the  first  coating  m\ist  be 
groupd  with  qssence  mixed  wth  a  little  oil  of  pinks:  for 
the  succeeding  strata,  grin4  with  the  vanusfr.No.  12. 
softened  with  $  little  oil  of  pinks,  and  mix  the  colpur. 
with  the  same  varnish.  The  pe^rl  gray  wUl  be  still 
brighter,  if  the  last  strafUnj  be  glazed  with  the  alcohqlig 
varnish  No.  S.  mixed  with  a  little  colour* 

Flaxen  gr^y. 

Ceruse  sdll  predominates  m  thfe  colour,  which  is 
treated  as  the  other  grays-,  but  with  this  deference,  that 
k  admits  a  mixture  of  like  instead  of  black.  Take  the 
quantity,  therefore,  of  ceruse  which  y6u  may  think 
necessary  to  employ,-  arid  grind  it  separately •  Tbea 
mix  tt  up,  ajftd  add  the  lake  and  pryssiate  ef  iron  (Prus- 
sian blue)  also  gvouad  separately.  The  quantities  of  the 
last  two  colours  ought-  to  be  proportioned  to.  the  tone  of 
Gokmr  required  to  be  given  to  the  article  painted. 

Thi$  colour  is  proper  fcf  distemper,  for  varnish  and 
oil  patntkig.  For  varnish,  grind  k  with  the  varnish 
No.  IS.,  to  which  a  Jktle  oil  of  pipks  has  h.een  added, 
and  then  mm  it  up  with  the  varnish  No.  14.  For  oil 
painting,  grind  with  unprepared  oil  of' pinks,  and  mix 
up  with  resinous  drying  nut  oil*.  The  painting  is 
brilliant  and  sohd. 

♦  See  Part  I.  p.  101.      , 
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When  theart^tpiqtt^himsdfpncvein  tl^pf^>a^ 
pttienof  fhoae  colour*  whfcb  haye  tpleudour,  it  will  bo 
proper,  before  he  commences  bin  labour*  to  stop  up 
the  botes  formed  by  the  bead*  of  the  nail*  in  wain**** 
iog  with  %  eement  wade  of  ceruse  or  with  putty, 

The  first  6pr^tuin  of  colour,  taking  flasen  gray  for. 
an  sample,  h  ceruis  without  any  mixture,  ground 
with  emote  added  to  ft  little  col  of  pink*,  and  mixed 
up  with  tttence,  If  %»y  of  die  traces  of  this  fait 
stratum  aw  uaeven,  k  wftl  he  pro^r  to  rub  it  hghtl j 
when  dry  with  punuce  «on%    This  operation,  vhk& 

seems  so  rempte  fa>ro  £ni*hing,  contribute*  greatly  tft 
the  heauty  and  elegance  of  the  polish  when  the  varnish 

is  applied. 

The  second  stratum  fe  composed  of  ceruse,  changed 
to  flaxen  gray  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  Cologne  earth, 
99  much  Eflgfcb  r«i  or  lafe,  smd  ft  particle  of  Pjus- 
sian  blue,  First  wife  the  mixture  with  a  spmJI  qiwv 
fcty  qf  ceivse,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  result  shall  \& 

a  e&oky  gray,  by  the  Edition  of  the  CcJqgne  e^rth. 
The  red  which  is  added  makes  it  incUp*  to  {Iqtfi  ccm 
lour,  and  the  Prussian  blue  destroy*  the  latter  to  form 
a  dark  flaxen  gray.  The  addition  of  ceruse  brightens 
(he  tone.  Thie  stratum  and  the  next  are  ground,  and 
»ixje4  up  with  varaiih  &  before* 

Thw  mixture  of  eofows,  which  produces  flaxen  gray* 
hag  the  advantage  over  pearl  g*ay,  a*  it  defends  tb< 
ceruse  from  the  impre$»on-  of  the  air  a»d  of  the  light, 
vbfc\x  make*  it  assume  a  yellowish  tint.  Flaxen  gray 
composed  in  (his  manner  is  unalterable*  .  Besides,  the 
essence  frhich  forays  the  yejycle  of  the  first  stratum 
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contributes  to  call  forth  a  colour,  the  tone  of  which 
decreases  a  little  by  the  effect  of  drying.  This  observa- 
tion ought  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  artist,  in  regard  to 
the  tint,  which  is  always  stronger  in  a  liquid  mixture 
than  when  the  matter  composing  it  is  extended  in  a  thin 
stratqm,. or  when  it  is  dry. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  every  kind  of  sizing,  which 
according  to  usual  custom  precedes  the  application 
of  varnish,  ought  to  be  proscribed  as  highly  prejudi- 
cial when  the  wainscoting  consists  of  fir  wood.  Sizing 
may  be  admitted  for  plaster,  but  without  any  mixture. 
A  plain  stratum  of  strong  glue  and  water  spread  over  it 
is  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  pores  in  such  a  manner  to  pre* 
vent  any  unnecessary  consumption  of  the  varnish* 

Colour  of  oak  wood* 

The  basis  of  this  colour  is  still  formed  of  cerOse. 
Three-fourths  of  this  oxide  and  a  fourth  of  ochre  de 
rue,  umber  earth,  and  yellow  de  Bern :  the  last  three 
ingredients  being  employed  in  proportions  which  con- 
duct to  the  required  tint,  give  a  matter  equally  proper 
for  distemper,  for  varnish,  and  for  oil* 

Colour  qf  walniU-tree  wood* 

A.  given  quantity  of  ceruse,  half  that  quantity  of 
echre  de  rue,  a  little  umber  earth,  red  ochre,  and  yeU 
low  ochre  de  Bern,  compose  a  colour  proper  for  dis- 
temper, for  varnish,  and  for  oil. 

For  varnish,  grind  with  a  little  drying  nut  oil,  and 
mix  up  with  the  varnish  No.  1 4. 

For  oil  painting,  grind- with  fat  oil  of  pinks  adcltfj 
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to  drying  oil  or  essence,  and  mix  up  with  plain  drying 
pil  or  with  resinous  drying  oil  *.  } 

YELLOW, 

Pure  and  modified  yellows. 
Yellow,  and  all  its  transitions  to  the  varied  tones  to 
which  it  is  brought  by  art,  are  often  employed  in  paint- 
ing. The  different  bases  of  this  colour,  as  well  as  red$ 
mixed  with  white  by  an  expert  hand,  soon  give  the 
tones  which  approach  the  lights  of  flesh  colour*  ' 

Ifaptes  and  Montpellier  yellow* 

Naples  yellow,  or  that  of  Montpellier,  th$  compo* 
Sition  of  which  is  simpler,  yellow  ochre  of  JJerri,  or  of 
"any  other  place,  mixed  with  ceruse  ground  with  water, 
if  destined  for  cjistemper  j  or  drying  nut  oil  and  essence^ 
in  equal  parts,  if  intended  for  varnish ;  and  minted  up 
with  the  varnish  No.  12.  if  for  delicate  objects,  or  with 
the  varnish  No.  14->  give  a  very  beautiful  colour,  thfe 
splendour  of  which  depends,  however,  on  the  doses  of  • 
the  ceruse ;  and  these  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  employed.  If 
the  ground  of  the  colour  is  furnished  by  ochre,  and  if 
oil  painting  be  intended,  the  grinding  with  oil  added 
to  essence  may  be  omitted,  as  essence  alone  will  be 
sufficient.  Oil,  however,  gives  more  pliability  and 
more  body, 

Jonquil. 

Jonquil  is  employed  only  in  distemper.    It  may, 
Jiowever,  be  used  with  varnish.     A  vegetable  colour 

*  See  Part  I.  page  101. 
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serves  k  is  base.    It  is  made  wkh  Dutch  pink  ani 
ceruse.  ^         - 

It  is  ground  with  the  varnish  No.  13.  and  mixed  up 
with  the  varnish  No*  14. 

Jjemon  yellwa. 

A  beautiful  lemon  yellow  may  be  formed  by  follow* 
jqg  th$  prescription  of  the  old  painters,  who  raided  to* 
gather  red  sulphurated  oxide  and  yellow  sulphurated 
oxide  of  arsenic  (roalgar  and  o/piment).  But  these  c<v 
lours,  which  may  be  imitated  in  another  manner,  have 
against  them  the  unfavourable  opinion  occasioned  by 
their  poisonous  quality*  It  will,  therefore,  be  belter 
to  substitute  in  their  room  Dutch  pink  of  Troyes  and , 
Naples  yellow*  This  composition  is  proper  for  distem- 
per and  for  varnish.  When  ground,  and  mixed  with 
the  varnishes  indicated  for  the  preceding  colour,  the 
result  is  a  bright  solid  colour  without  smell,  if  an  alco- 
holic varnish  be  applied  for  the  last  stratum. 

Artists  recommend  for  a  straw  colour  a  mixture  of 
ct ruse  and  orpiment,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  re« 
quired  tone  of  colour.  The  case  is  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  golden  yellow  colour  about  to 
i>e.  mentioned.  The  success  pf  these  mixtures  is  not 
always  pertain ;  and  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  sup- 
*  PO§e  that  it  arises  from  some  deception  on  the  part  pf 
the  colourmanr  who  substitutes  for  ceruse  another 
white  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  A  painter  gne  day 
$ho^re4  m^  a  mixture  of  ceruse  and  orpiineqt  made  in 
large  doses  for  a  very  considerable  work  of  a  straw  cat 
lour.    The  mixture  in  the  course  of  some  hours  h*d 
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acquired  a  brown  olive  colour*  This  effect  cduW  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  presence  of  orpiment,  the  sulphu* 
reous  parts  of  which  had  exercised  an  action  on  the 
metallic  oxide.  A  slight  odour  of  sulphurated  hydrogen 
rendered  this  circumstance  very  evident.  But  as  the 
orpiment  sold  in  the  shop*  is  Sometimes  the  result  of  an 
artificial  combination,  in  *hich  the  sulphur  is  not  al» 
TPays  united,  I  thought  it  proper  to  ascertain  whether 
natural  orpiment  crystallised  ih  large  laminae  would 
produce  the  same  change,  on  ceruse.  I  tried  mixtures 
in  different  proportions,  all  of  which  manifested  in 
their  tones  a  transition  towards  brown,  and  this  transi- 
tion was  the  more  abrupt  according  as  die  oipiment 
predominated.  These  results,  -which  accident  enabled 
me  to  ascertain,  have  induced  me  to  employ  another 
basis  than  oxide  of  lead  as  the  principal  ground  of  the 
golden  yellow  colour,  for  which  painters  recommend 
ceruse. 

Golden  yellcnu  colour. 

Cases  often  occur  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
gold  colour  without  employing  a  metallic  substance.  A 
colour  capable  of  forming  an  illusion  is  then  given  to 
the  composition,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of 
yellow.  This  is  accomplished  by  Naples  or  Montpel- 
lier  yellow,  brightened  by  Spanish  white,  or  by  white 
of  Morat  mixed  with  ochre  de  Bern  and  red  sulphu- 
rated oxide  of  arsenic  (realgar).  The  last  substance 
even  in  small  quantity,  gives  to  the  mixture  a  colour 
which  imitates  gold,  and  which  may  be  employed  in 
distemper,  in  varnish,  or  m  oil.    When  destined  for 
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oil,  it  is  ground  With  drying  or  pure  nut  oil  added  $0 
essence,  and  mixed  up  with  drying  oil* 

*  *  » 

Chamois  colour •'   Buff  colour* 

Yellow  is  the  foundation  of  chamois  colour,  which  is 

modified  by  a  particle  of  red  oxide  of  lead  (minium), 

of  what  is  still  better,  red  sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury 

(cinnabar)  and  certise  in  small  quantity*    This  colour 

fnay  be  employed  in  distemper,  in  Tarnish,  and  in  oil/ 

For  varnish,  it  is  ground  with  one  half  common  oil  of 

pinks,  and  onehalf  of  the  varnish  No.  IS*  It  is  mixed 

up  with  the  varnish  No.  14.     For  oil  painting,  k  iar 

ground,  and  mixed  up  with  the  drying  oil  destined 

for  it* 

.  Olive  coioun 

Olive  colour  is  a  composition,  the  shades  of  which 
may  also  be  diversified,  .  If  black  and  a  little  blue  be 
mixed  with  yellow,  you  will  have  olive-colour.  Yellow 
de  Berri,  or  of Auvergne,  with  a  little  verdigris  and  char- 
coal form  this  colour.  It  is  proper  for  oil  and  for  varnish* 

When  destined  for  distemper,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  change  in  the  composition.  The  yellow  above 
mentioned,  indigo  and  ceruse,  or  Spanish  white,  are 
the  new  ingredients  which  must  be  employed. 

It  is  ground,  and  mixed  up  with  the  varnishes  Nos.  1 3. 
and  14.  For  oil  painting,  it  is  ground  with  oil  added 
to  essence,  and  mixed  up  with  drying  oil. 

BLUE. 

-'  Blue  belongs  to  the  order  of  vegetable  substances* 
like  indigo  -;   or  to  that-  of  metallic  substances,  like 
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prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue) $  or  to  that  of  stony 
mineral  substances,  as  ultramarine  \  or  to  that  of  vitre- 
ous substances  coloured  by  a  metallic  oxide,  as  Saxon 
blue.  Ultramarine,  in  consequence  of  its  high  price, 
is  more  particularly  reserved  for  pictures*  Saxon  blue 
even  participates  in  some  degree  in  this  prerogative. 

When  prussiate  of  iron  or  indigo  has  been  employ* 
ed  without  mixture,  the  colour  produced  is  too  dark* 
It  has  no  splendour,  and  very  often  the  light  even  makes 
it  appear  black :  it  is,  therefore,  usual  to  soften  it  with 
white* 

As  much  ceruse  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  whole  of  the  intended  work  is  ground  with  water, 
if  for  distemper ;  and  with  oil,  if  for  varnish  made 
with  essence,  or  merely  with  essence,  which  is  equally 
proper  for  oil  painting ;  and  a  quantity  of  either  of  these 
blues  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  tone  is  added.  - 

For  varnish,  the  ceruse  is  generally  ground  with  oil 
of  pinks  added  to  a  little  essence,  and  is  mixed  up  with 
the  Varnish  No.  12.  if  the  colour  is  destined  for  delicate 
objects,  or  with  the  varnish  No.  14.  if  for  wainscoting. 
This  colour,  when  ground,  and  mixed  up  with  drying 
oil,  produces  a  fine  effect,  if  covered  by  a  solid  varnish 
made  with  alcohol  or  essence. 

In  the  last  place,  if  this  oil  colour  be  destined  for  ex* 
pensive  articles,  such  as  valuable  furniture  subject  to 
friction,  it  may  be  glazed  with  the  copal  essence  var* 
nish  No.  18.  or  that  of  No.  22. 

This  colour  produces  very  little  effect  in  distemper, 

'  because  it  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  play  of  the 

light  3  but  it  soon  acquires  brilliancy  and  splendour  be* 
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Heath  the  vitreous  lamina  of  the  varnish,  Painting  id 
distemper,  when  carefully  varnished,  produces  a  fine 
effect. 

All  painters  do  not  place  the  same  degrse  of  confi- 
dtttice  in  prussiate  of  iron,  because  they  are  well  &c* 
quainted  with  the  instability  in  the  tone  of  that  colour* 
which  passes  to  green  more  or  less  speedily*  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  colouring  parts  sought  fen:  in  lead  and  in 
bismuth,  and  which  are  frequently  employed  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  the  blue,  contribute  to  produce  this 
change-  These  colours  acquire  from  the  light  a  yd* 
low  Ait,  which  reacts  on  the  blue  of  the  .prusstate,  and 
forms  with  it  a  compound  colours  the  result  of  which 
must  be  a  green,  more  or  less  decided.  The  oil  may 
cooperate  towards  this  effect. 

According  to  this  principle,  therefore,  which  1  think 
well  founded,  every  intermediate  colouring  part  cap* 
ble  of  obviating  tins  change  of  tint,  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  complete*  must  concur  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  original  colour  of  the  prttssiate  of  irSft.  dome 
painters  employ  with  success  umber  earth  and  a  particle 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury  (vermilion)  to  fix  the  white  of 
the  white  oxide  of  lead,  and  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
so  easily  to  yellow.  Blacks  produce  the*  same  effect* 
and  especially  the  black  from  vine  twigs,  w&ich  com- 
bines perfectly  with  the  colour  of  Prussian  btae.  We 
are  even  assured  that  this  mixture,  made  in  proffer* 
tions  regulated  by  experience,  exhibits  under  the  hand 
•f  the  painter  a  brighter  and  more  brilliant  tone,  which 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years  rivals,  »  some  measure, 
the  blue  of  ultramarine* 


Composition  of  colour^  *0f 

Tt  is  well  known  that  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  iron 
9nd  the  black  of  vine  twigs  exhibits,  under  the  multay 
a  colour  inclining  to  violet.    It  then  assumes  a  yellow-- 
ish  tint,  which  gradually  decreases,  and  which  disap- 
pears  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  to  assume  a 
very  rich  and  very  durable  blue  tone. 
^  This  mixture  answers  the  same  end  in  house-part- 
ing.    The  pearl  gray  assumes  an  azury  tint,  which 
maintains  itself,  and  which  prevents  the  ceruse  from 
inclining  to  yellow. 

Another  blue  made  with. Saxon  blue.' 

Saxon  blue,  a  vitreous  matter  coloured  by  oxide  of' 
Cobalt,  gives  a  tone  of  colour  different  from  that  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron  and  of  indigo.  It  is  employed  for  sky 
blues.  The  case  is  the  same  with  blue  verditer,  a  pre- 
paration made  from  oxide  of  copper  and  lime.  Both 
these  blues  stand  well  in  distemper,  in  varnish,  and  in 
oil. 

The  first  requires  to  be  ground  with  drying  oil,  and 
to  be  mixed  with  the  varnish  No.  14.  If  intended  for 
oil  painting,  it  is  muted  up  with  the  resinous  drying 
oil  p.  101,  which  gives  body  to  this  vitreous  matter. 

The  blue  verditer  may  be  ground  with  the  varnish 
No.  1.  added  to  a  littlt  essence ;  and  may  be  mixed  up 
With  the  varnish  No.  3.  if  the  colour  is  to  be  applied  to 
delicate  articles.  Or  the  varnish  No.  2  3.  added  to  a  little 
drying  oil  may  be  used  for  grinding j  and  the  varnish 
No.  14.  for  mixing  up,  if  the  p&irit  is  destined  for 
ceilings,  wainscoting,  or  other  objectsofrhe^like  kind* 
colour  is  soft  and  dull,  and  requires  a  varnish 
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that  may  heighten  the  tone  of  it,  and  give  it  pjay. 
No,  18.  is  proper  for  this  purpose,  if  the  article  has. 
ijeed  of  a  durable  varnish. 

GREIN  COLOUR  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS, 

&a  green. 

*  Every  green  colour,  simple  or  compounded*  when 
mixed  up  with  a  white  ground,  becomes  soft,  and 
gives  a  sea  green,  of  greater  or  less  strength,  and  more 
or  less  delicate,  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  quantities 
of  the  principal  colours.  Thus,  green  oxides  of  copper, 
such  as  mountain  green,  verdigris,  dry  crystallized 
^cetite  of  copper,  green  composed  with  blue  verditer, 
and  the  Dutch  pink  of  Troyes,  or  any  other  yellow, 
will  form,  with  a  base  of  a  white  colour,  a  sea  green, 
the  intensity  of  which  may  be  easily  changed  or  modi- 
fied, The  white  ground  for  painting  in  distemper  is 
generally  composed  of  Bougival  white  (white  marl), 
or  w^fte  of  Troyes  (chalk),  pr  Spanish  white  (pure 
clay) ;  but  for  varnish  or  oil  painting  it  is  sought  for 
in  a  metallic  oxide.  In  this  case,  ceruse  or  pure  white 
oxide  of  lead  is  employed.  % 

.'  •  ■ 

Sea  green  for  distemper* 

<  Grind,  separately  with  water  mountain  green  &$ 
ceruse ;  and  pux  up  with  parchment  size  and.  watfj, 
adding  ceruse  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the 
degree  of  intensity  required  in  the  polour.  .  Waiip,  an 
excellent  judge  in-  every,  thing  that  relates  to  sure  and 
judicious  practice,  recouii$endp  the  use  of  D.yt?h  pink 
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tf  Troyes  agd  whk?  oxide  of  lead,  in  proportions 
pointed  out  by  experience  >  because  the  colour  thence 
resulting  is  more  durable* 

In  the  case  of  a  triple  composition,  you  must  begin 
to  make  the  green  by  mixing  £>utch  pinfe  with  blue 
verditer,  and  then  fewer  the  colour  tp  sea  grejen  by  the 
addition  of  ceruse  ground  with  water. 

Sea  green  for  varnish* 

Varnish  requires  that  this  colour  should  possess  more 
body  than  it  has  in  distemper ;  and  this  it  acquires  from 
the  oil  which  is  mixed  with  it.  This  addition  even 
gives  k  more  splendour.  Resides,  a  green  of  a  metallic 
nature  is  substituted  for  the  green  of  the  Dutch  pink, 
which  is  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

A  certain  quantity  of  verdigris,  pounded  and  sifted 
through  a  silk  sieve,  is  ground  separately  with  nut  oil^ 
half  drying  and  half  fat  >  and  if  the  colour  is  destined 
for  metallic  surfaces,  it  n*ust  he  diluted  with  the  var- 
nish No.  12.  or  with  No.  14. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ceruse  13  ground  with  essence, 
or  with  oil  to  which  cne  half  of  essence  has  been 
added ;  and  the  two  colours  are  mixed  in  proportions 
relative  to  the  degree  of  intensity  intended  to  he  given 
'to  the  mixture.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the 
principal  part  of  this  composition  consists  of  ceruse. 

If  this  colour  be.  destined  for  articles  of  ^certain  value, 
acetite  of  copper  (crystallized  verd^ris),  dried  and 
pulverized,  ought  to  he  substituted  for  verdigris,  and 
the  painting  must  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  the 
transparent  cupal  varnish  No.  18.,  or  that  of  No.  22. 
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The  sea  greens  which  admit  into  their  c< 
metallic  colouring  parts  are  durable,   and  do    not 
change. 

The  last  compositions  may  be  employed  for  sea 
green  in  oil  painting :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  brighten 
the  tone  a  little  more  than  when  varnish  is  used ;  be- 
cause  this  colour  becomes  darker  by  the  addition  of 
yellow,  which  the  oil  develops  in  the  course  of  time. 

Grew  colour  for  doors y  shutter s9  iron  or  wooden  rail- 
ingj  palisades,  balustrades,  and  for  all  articles  ex- 
posed to  tlie  air. 

A  green  colour  is,  in  general,  agreeable  to  the  eye;  for 
nature  seems  to  have  adapted  the  particular  organize 
tion  of  that  organ  to  the  daily  impression  of  this  co- 
lour, which  is  in  greater  request  than  any  other.  Green 
and  blue  form  separate  tones,  the  harmony  of  which 
sympathizes  best  with  the  sensations  excited  through 
the  eye.  Green  is  the  colour  destined  for  the  fields ; 
and  hence  the  preference  given  to  it  to  harnojuze  with 
nature  in  the  decoration  of  gardens  and  walks. 

Ceruse  k  still  the  principal  base  of  this  colour.  When 
it  is  required  to  bring  it  to  the  tone  most  agreeable, 
grind  with  nut  oil  two  parts  of  ceruse,  and  with  es- 
sence of  turpentine  one  part  of  verdigris.  Then  mac 
up  the  two  colours  with  one  half  common  drying  nqt 
oil  and  one  half  resinous  drying  nut  oil  (p.  101 ).  •  This 
Colour  appears  at  first  to  be  a  pale  blue ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  die  light  soon  makes  it  pass  to  green,  and 
m  this  state  it  is  very  durable. 

WaiSn  observes,  that  4he  doses  of  <ko  ceruse  ought 
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to  be  earned  to  a  third  more,  when  the  colour  is  de- 
stined to  be  employed  in  the  centre  of  large  cities,  such 
as  Pane :  without  this  precaution  it  acquires  a  gloomy 
tone,  which  leads  to  a  blackish  green.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  effect  arises  from  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere,  and  the  exhalations  which  vitiate  the  air  in  large 
cities.  Ceruse  in  such  places  soon  acquires  a  yellow 
tint,  which  contributes  to  give  to  the  cupreous  oxide  a, 
darker  and  more  gloomy  light.  In  these  particular 
cases,  white  ought  to  be  preferred  to  yellow,  as  the' 
ground  to  a  green  colour.  The  custom  among  painters 
is  to  make  the  first  coating  yellow, 

Compound  colours  for  rooms* 

Compound  colours  may  be  employed  in  distemper, 
or  with  varnish,  and  they  will  be  more  durable  the  less 
oeconomy  has  been  consulted  in  making  choice  of  the 
materials,  and  if  ceruse  has  been  preferred  to  Spanish 

9 

white  or  to  chalk.  In  general,  colours  destined  for 
varnish  or  for  oil  require  a  metallic  white. 

Compound  green. 

For  this  colour,  take  two  pounds  of  ceruse,  four 
ounces  of  Dutch  pink  of  Troyes,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue)  or  indigo.  This  mix- 
ture produces  a  green,  the  intensity  of  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  addition  of  yellow  or 
blue.  You  must  grind  with  oil  to  which  a  fourth  part 
of  essence  has  been  added,  and  mix  up  with  the  varnish 
No,  12.  or  that  of  No;  14.  Both  these  contribute  to 
the  durability  of  the  colour.    If  you  are  desirous  of  de» 
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•    •  -  .  _ 

stroymg  fttk  smell  of  the  Essence,  forth  a  glazing  With 
the  varnish  Nos.  1.  or  3.  or  trith  that  of  H4>.  6. 

Green  calmer  for  articles  exposed  tofrvcti&n  tthA  blows, 
.  stitch  as  the  wheels  of  carriages,  ^c. 

The  great  wear  to  which  carriages  are  exposed  by 
friction  and  continual  Washing,  requires  that  a  durable 
varnish  should  be  employed  when  they  art  painted. 
Whatever  care  may  be  taken  by  coachmen,  it  fe  im- 
possible that  continual  rubbing  with  a  sponge,  which 
becomes  filled  with  earthy  parts,  should  not  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  best  variiish.  To  render  the  work 
solid,  you  must  first  apply  a  ground  composed  of  boil* 
ed  linseed  oil,  ceruse  previously  dried  over  a  pretty 
strong  fire,  to  make  k  lose  the  white,  mid  a  little  sul- 
phate of  bhic  (white  vitriol),  in  a  dose  of  a  quarter  of 
3n  tounce  to  each  pound  of  matter.  The  second  stra* 
turn  must  be  composed  of  the  preceding  green  colour, 
that  is  to  say,  two  parts  of  ceftiBe  and  on$  part  of  ver- 
digris  pulverized  and  ground  with  boiled  nut  oil,  addfcd 
to  a  fourth  part  of  fat  oil  of  pinks,  and  mixed  up  with 
drying  oil.  The  third  stratum  consists  of  the  same  co* 
four*  mixed  tip  with  the  fat  cdpal  varnish  No.  21 .  or 
that  of  No.  £2. 

• 

Red  colour  for  He  bodies  of  carrimges,  coach  ictee/*, 

&fc. 
Artists  differ  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  first 
strata.     Watin  recommehds  red  de  Berri  (a  kind  of 
argillaceous  ochre)  niixfed  with  vitreous  oxide  of  lead 
(litharge).  Ofcere  prefet  red  oxide  of  lead  (minium). 
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* 

Colours  which  have  for  basis  a  metallic  oxide  are 
always  pretty  durable.  You  may  even  grind  with  pure 
Unseed  oil  or  nut  oil,  which  have  not  been  freed  from 
their  greasy  particles.  Oxygen  (the  base  of  pure  air)^ 
the  union  of  which  with  a  metallic  base  constitutes  an 
fcxide,  does  not  fail,  in  this  case,  to  exercise  to  action 
tfrt  the  state  of  the  oil,  which  sooii  acquires  the  quali* 
ties  df  drying  oiL  This  effect  may  also  be  hastened  b^ 
the  mixture  of  a  little  sulphate  of  zinc  (White  Vitriol) 
ground  with  the  colour. 

As  this  condition  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  found 
in  the  red  de  Berri,  and  in  red  lead,  either  of  these  two 
substances  may  be  employed,  as  the  artist  or  amateur 
finds  most  convenient.  Th£  cheapest,  however,  Witt 
always  be  preferred.  I  should,  therefore,  take  6ne  of 
these  twd  bases  for  thg  first  stratum,  adding  a  little  li- 
tharge ground  on  porphyry,  if  red  dfc  Berri  b£  used  J 
t  Should  grind  with  oil  half  fat  and  half  drying,  and 
mix  up  with  drying  oil.  The  second  stratum  should 
be  red  oxide  of  lekd  ground  with  drying  oil,  added  to 
one*  half  of  essence.  The  third  ought  to  be  composed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  red  sulphurated  oxide  of 
mercury  (vermilion,  cinnabar).  In  the  last  plate,  I  would 
glaze  the  whole  with  the  fat  copal  varnish  No,  23.,  or 
that  of  No*  22f,  heightened  with  a  little  vermilipn,  and 
would  hasten  the  desiccation  of  the  varnish  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  to  a  strong  current  of  air. 

The  red  is  often  prepared,  from  motives  of  cccono- 
ply,  with  red  oxide  of  lead*  without  vermilion* 
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Red  for  buffets. 

Varnish  with  vermilion  is  not  confined  merely  t9 
die  wheels  and  bodies  of  carriages ;  it  often  forms  the 
ground ;  and  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  It  requires,  however,  a  little  more  la» 
bour.  After  the  first  stratum  is  applied  it  is  rubbed 
•with  pumice  stone ;  the  varnish  is  then  laid  op  at  se» 
veral  times  and  polished*  This  operation  will  be  no» 
ticed  hereafter.  The  same  colour  is  employed  also  for 
internal  articles  of  luxury.    It  contributes  likewise  to 

t  

f  he  decoration  of  buffets.  Grind  with  boiled  oil,  added 
to  essence,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  mi*  up  with  the 
varnish  No.  14.  The  second  stratum  is  formed  of 
vermilion,  heightened  with  a  particle  of  Naples  yellow. 
Then  apply  a  third  stratum  of  the  varpish  of  the  second! 
little  charged  with  vermilion.  This  varnish  is  very 
clurable.  It  belongs  tq  the  genps  of  those  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  If  you  are  desirous  that 
the  odour  should  be  speedily  dissipated,  glaze  with  a 
varnish  of  the  second  genus ;  but  it  is  less  durable. 

MIXED  REDS. 

♦  • 

Bright  red. 

A  mixture  of  lake  with  vermilion  gives^  that  beauti- 
ful bright  red  which  painters  employ  for  the  sanguine 
parts.  This  red  is  sometimes  imitated  for  varnishing 
Small  appendages  of  the  toilette.  It  ought  to  be  ground 
with  varnish  and  mixed  up  with  the  same,  after  which 
it  i*  glazed  and  polished.   The  varnish  JJo.  13.  is  used 
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for  grinding ;  No*  14,  for  mixing  up,  and  No.  12,  or 
22.  for  glazing* 

Crimson.   Rose  colour* 

Cumulated  lake,  that  which  ip  composed  of  alumine 
(the  base  of  alum),  charged  with  the  colouring  part  of 
cochineal,  ceruse,  and  carmine,  forms  a  beautiful  crin> 
-son.  It  requires  a  particle  of  vermilion  and  of  white 
pride  of  lead  (white  lead).  The  deemess  qi  4fce$e  iw& 
.colours  confines  |he  use  of  this  iwnish  t»  valuable 
fliticl^  *  •    * 

Piotet  cohtir, 

Violet  is  mpde  indifferendy  wit£  red  and  black,  ft 
red  and  t>lue;  and  to  render  it  more  splendid,  with  red, 
white  and  blue*  To  compose  violet,  therefore,  appli* 
i:ahle  to  varnish,  take  minium,  or,  what  is  #U1  better, 
vermilion,  and  grind  it  with  tfo  varnish  No,  12,,  to 
.  which  a  fourth  part  of  boiled  oil  and  a  little  ceruse  have 
been  *4<fcd  s  theft  add  $  little  prussfate  of  iron  (Prue* 
aan  blue)  ground  in  oil.  The  proportions  requisite 
for  the  degree  of  intensity  to  be  given  to  the  colour 
will  soon  be  found  by  experience.  The  white  brightens 
the  tint,  The  vermilion  and  Prussian  blue,  separate  os 
jnixed,  gjye  hgrd  tpnes,  which  must  be  softened  by  a* 
intermediate  substance,  (hat  modifies  ft>  thejj:  advantage 
fhe  reflections  of  the  lig|it, 

Chtmut  colour,,  ,   , 

This  colour  is  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and  blarfc# 
The  Epglish  red,  or  red  ochre  of  Auvergne,  ochre  d# 
rue,  and  a  little  black,  form  a  dark  chesnut  colour.  This 
composition  js  proper  for  painting  of  every  kind.    If 


£ngXshl$d*  Whtehfe  dtfet  AfeHtha^of  Auvergne,  t* 
employed,  it  will  be  proper,  when  the  colour  is  -de. 
stined  for  varnteh*  togtW  it  utth  drying  nut  oil.  The 
wist'*?  Axmqgte  may  be  groiiad  with  the  variish 

H»«i&»  a^mb^^^4thfh«of  W^.  14. 

xhfeW5tt<i^#ltttJ^Wtf^g*KW4dA€tA>urt  wiA 
Sfgtcd  tA  *km  the  situatte*  will  admit  of  its  being 
«*d  j  te&cm  it  fc  tottte  drjklg.  Ffc*  artkfes  without 
A^fcUtbtfifef*ff^Ale^  Ttetolotm6foak*tx>d> 
walnut  tree,  chesnut,  olive,  and  yellow,  require  the 
application  of  a  method  MtioAuneikled  by  its  syccess. 
H  fc  «#di  tustamafy  to  add  16  the  above  ingredients  a 
J&ttfe  fi*a«$*,  gWMtsi  «n  5j6^fey*rf :  it  hastens  tfce  de» 
*e«tioa  ©f  tin'  cefefer*  and  gives  fe  body. 
•  But  tfitlsk«!fe*jdt6e6rT^ft^coiQura-mlh^fcr* 
ftlsb;  as  i6  geaeraHy  ptdtti&l  to  rtgaHl  k>  Wainscoting, 
**tj  ftWSt  &5 ttife*d«£  *ftti  «fee*§e  tt)  *fiidi  ft  tittk  oii 
*te  Weft  added.  Th*  cbloW  ft  tfcenltatich  better  dfcpoted 
t6  ¥ete\re  tte  ^atttjh  $  *ider  *WcK  fc  rtt&ibrta  all  the 
*jf>fett4<«f  it  *afi  ^etiVfe  fibril  the  ^flection  of  the  tight* 
•:?^tt*&0dtMts,  m dtttlbt, ahfctflifest advantage « 
«te'fc*ft4'  bf  an  strife*  *ho  kfioW*  ho*  to  ifcanage  the 
•pptfeatteKftf  the  e&tour^  and  W  give  fc  a  proper  and 
HJwWtfi-Hikstiieife,  especially  th-twe  first  stfattm.  Tras 
process,  however,  in  regard*  $6  ife  'cdtfiplrte  sucteltt) 
depends  so  much  on  the  hand  and  conception  of  the 
artist,  that  I  will  veYUUre  to  asserf,  that  the  method  I 
fcitfe  "fW^Ue*M>y  tedbftafetifteA  of  taixing  iij>  the  cc 
Jikifgrtrtfi  y&aM*  has  bfteft  equ All^  ih  ife  ei&cts,  after 
•ftpiicaHtjh,  thosfe  af  the  iWtfteh  It  a^t**1^  cvett  to  **e 
fefcmeirittt  better  avtited  to  tie  tftesperitinee  tsf  a  young 
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Artist.    Mixing  up  with  essence,  indeed,  is  not  free 
from  inconveniences,  when  the  paint  is  applied  to  white 
wood.    I  have  seen1  several  of  these  compositions  fall 
off  in  scales,  in  consequence  either  of  the  first  stratum 
having  been  applied  too  thick,  or  ^itJiout  care,  6i  tit 
simple  earths  having  been  substituted  for  metallic  ox- 
ides.    The  inconvenience,  however,  apprehended  .In 
the  application  of  colours  mixed  up  with  varnish  may 
be  obviated  by  putting  only  a  small  quantity  of  colour 
into  the  last  coating  of  varnish,  to  facilitate  the  beauti- 
ful reflection  of  the  light  from  the  coloured  ground,  or 
by  suppressing  it  entirely.   The  varnishes  which  I  havi  - 
applied  in  this  manner  ctH  stand  the  fetrongew:  blows** 
even  with  a  hammer,  without  scaling  off:  the  J  ufc« 
both  brilliant  and  durable.  ' 

By  confining  ourselves  to  the  mfthbef  of  cblottffr 
tore  mentioned,  h  may  readily  be  conceived  that  to# 
are  far  from  the  limits  fixed  by  the  different  gradation* 
or  degradations  of  the  distinct  tones,  modified  tints,  Xtt 
simple  shades,  which  would  Yesult  froni  the  variety 
that  might  be  admitted  in  the  distribution  of  the  samfc 
colouring  substances-.  The  artist  and  amateur  vrfll,  ill 
this  respect,  foresee  all  the  resources  of  the  art.  -All 
examination  of  the  determinate  colours  was  sufficient  t<V 
give  a  view  of  the  means  which  naturfe  puts  into  thd 
hands  of  the  colourist  and  painter  to  gratify  thfe  taste' 
or  the  caprices  erf  &e  opulent. 


[     4rl3     J 


CHAPTER  nr, 

G£tke  extent  which  maybe  given  to  the  use  of  the  turpentine 
topat  varnishes  Nos.  18.  and  22.  by  impregnating  them 
mtkh-votrimts  solid  colouring  parts r  transparent  and  proper 
Jf<*  answering  the  pnrpm  «f  grazing  on  metallic  lamina, 
smooth  or  wmmented ;  for  imitating  transparent  enamel, 
€K(f for  repairing  those  accidents  which  frequently  happen 
4ft  enameUcd  articles* 

Itasimtf  g  b  a  manufacturing  city,  where  the  arts  of 
enamelling  and  of  painting  in  enamel  have  been  carried 
tip  a  degree  of  perfection  hardly  to  be  met  with  but  in 
Geneva,  I  have  often  witnessed  the  trouble,  expense* 
obstacles*  success,  and  uncommon  activity  which  al- 
ways accompany  the  first  enterprise^  among  a  people 
w&tf,  in  point  of  skill  and.  industry,  approach  nearer 
than  any  other  to-  the  most  industrious  nations. 
-  The  casfe  with  painting  in  enamel  &  not  the  same  as 
with  that  which  adds  to  the  value  of  porcelain.  The 
wiety  of  the  toys  to  which  it  is  applied,  their  delicate 
fcmis,  and  the  difference  in  the  metallic  alloys,  require 
mo^taitkms  in  the  composition  of  the  colours,  and  in 
fhslt  of  the  fluxes^  Thfes^  modifications*  the  necessity 
of  which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  accidents  that 
happen,  both  in  manufacturing  and.  when  oqt  of  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  to  enamelled  articles,  cannot 
be  ascertained  $t  the  moment ;  and  there  is  no  certain 
guide  to  direct  the  artist  in  his  researches.  No  work 
but  that  of  Montami,  yrhfch  is  destitute  of  method,  in- 
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compflete^'  and  actually  useless  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  «enamd 
painter  in  his  operations.  Unacquainted,  therefore 
with  the  theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  .of  colours  &&> 
tracted  from  mineral  substances,  and  to  their  degree  of 
vitrescibilky,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  rivaling, 
"with  success,  discoveries  which  some  adventurers,  da 
consequence  of  a  little  more  application  or  industry,  or 
perhaps  of  a  little  more  good  fortune,  were  enabled  to 
make,  his  attempts  were  always  hazardous.  An  art 
thus  created,  in  the  .course  of  two  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impediments  which  must  have  resulted  fbooa 
the  secrecy  observed  by  workmen  in  the  same  branch 
jcf  business,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena 
which  characterize  the  industry  of  Geneva,  and  the 
particular  geolus  of  the  artists  of  that  city. 

Wore  4^e  manufactory  of  Geneva  removed  to  a<city 
cf  the  first  class,  such  as  Paris,  and  placed  in  scone 
measure  under,  the  eye  of  a  powerful  goereiamer^ 
where  all  the  means  of  encouragement  seesn  to  he  con- 
*centi$ted,  and  where  the  secrets  .of  the  workshop  j&ust 
bow  under  tfhe  influence  of  Jeamed  societies  and  artists, 
the  destitute  state  in  which  the  art  of  the  enameller  .-of 
toys  is  at  present,  in  regard  to  a  general  theory  appli- 
cable to  all  the  valuable  materials  employed,  would 
•be  soon  observed ;  and  this  interesting  part  .of  a  oiew 
branch  of  industry  would,  no  doubt,  jfind  the  same 
protection  as  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  has  done. 

it  needs  eacdte  no  astonishment  Aat  the  art  of  ena- 
melling, such  as  it  is  practised  among  us,  where  the 
artists    live  insulated,   'without  any  communication 
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frhkh.  might  be  of  advantage  feo  them,  shook!,  nstwith* 
etandmg  its  success,  he  stiU  deprived  of  those  principle* 
which  could  alone  ensure  its  progms,  and  preserve  to 
posterity  those  discoveries  which  by  the  instability  of 
Jaahiofi  may  be  bst.  Nor  can  it  appear  wonderful  that 
jhe  fiaest  master-pieces  in  enarnetpahitkg;  as  Aey  are 
ao  frequendy  subject  to  serious  accidents,  should  be  ea- 
tu^  deprived  of  thdar  value,  if  no  means  eaabefetmd 
to  repair  such  of  these  accidents  as  can  be  repaira} 
without  fire. 

Toys,  when  once  they  have  gone  from  the  hands  of 
tile  artist,  are  ao  longer  susceptible  of  being  renewed; 
but  means  have  been  fouad  to  repair  with 
wbkh  assume  the  solidity  of  a  vitreous,  body, 
.which  are  afterwards  painted  and  covered  by  a  oc 
ed  varnish,  the  defects  occasioned  by  small 
being  detached  from  certain  opake  compositions*  In 
transparent  enamel  this  reparation  is  more  cfcficuk.  The 
tint  of  the  varnish  must  correspond  with  that  of  the 
vitrified  coating ;  it  must  possess  the  same  splendour, 
alid  its  solidity  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  enamel 
kself.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  fetfcgrcouB 
copal  varnish  No.  17.,  and  by  those  pf  Nos.  18.  and 
22.  By  introducing  into  the  latter  varnishes  colours 
which  by  their  tints  imitate  those  extracted  by  vitrifi- 
cation foota  metallic  substances,  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired in  the  reparation  of  the  different  accidents  that 
happen  to  enamel  are  answered  >  and  at  die  gfrnyyfrnr 
a  new  art  is  cjeated,  which  i  have  had  the  happiness  to 
lee  realise^ 

.    Simple  copal  yanhjtu  or  thafc  made  with  turpentine 
1 


ljar  an.ambery  colons  which  disappears  wtm  it  fcas 
been,  applied*  TheoUy  substance,  by  confuting  tQ 
its  solidity,  renders  it  at  the  same  time  very  proper  for 
becoming  chafed*  uwch  better  than  alcoholic  var- 
nishes, with  certain  vegetable  reaopjK  colouring  bodiai* 
by  means  of  which  the  artfcfc  can*  i&  *  cqtfm  degree* 
imitate  those  colours  which  produce  so  beautiful  an 
effect  in  transparent  ewanapls.  It  may>e  readily  con- 
ceived, that  to  preserve  to  these  varnishes  this-  trans- 
parency, which  gives  then)  3  resemblance  to.  enamel* 
nothing  must  be  employed  but  resinous  or  &foe,  mat- 
ter, entirely  vSQluble  ia  essence  It  was  in  this.  naooer 
I  prepared  the  colours  applied  to  the  lid  of  the  ivory 
box  I  presented  t,o  the  Society  of  Geneva  as  a.  specimen 
of  the  new  manufacture  in.  colpured  varnishes  imitating 
enamel }  and  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  gratitude 
of  a  cou£trymao>  for  ^hoin  \  had  prepared  the.  var- 
nish. 

.  The  varpish  which  serves  as  a  glaring  *,  and  which, 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  resists,  better  than  the. 
vitreous  flux  of  enamels,  the  friction  of  keys,  boxes, 
and  other  articles  very  often  carried  in  the  pockets* 
The  daily  use  made  of  this  box  for  twelve  years,  ha$ 
destroyed  the  metallic  ring  which  served  it  as  an  oraa- 
ment,  but  without  injuring  the  varnish. 

*  To  glaze,  in  the  language  of  painting,  expresses  the  applied 
t!on  6f  a  stratum  of  transparent  matters  on  a  coloured  -ground-  itr 
staeh  a  manner  that  the  colour  of  this  ground  becomes  mare  appar 

npnt,  more.  brilHant,  or  lighter.  To  gfrzfi*  .the?ef«ty  h  **  apRfe* 
colour  which;  has  liule  bq4»  °x#a  trausp^enjt  tint  wl^ch  suffers  the. 
ground  on  wjiich  it  ia  placed  to,  be  seen; 
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Mr.  Chaponier,  the  artist  who  found  means  to  make 
SO  successful  an  application  of  copal  varnish,  according- 
fo  my  process,  quitted  Geneva,  his  native  country, 
dome  time  after  he  had  been  employed  on  this  new  art. 
His  success  has  induced  me  to  devote  this  chapter  to* 
the  coloration  of  this  varnish. 

Transparent  green  colour. 

Artists  are  often  embarrassed  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  colouring  matters,  when  thfey  are  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  colour  to  a  liquid  without  injuring  its 
transparency.  Some  colouring  parts  are  Susceptible  of 
being  transmittted  to  alcohol,  or  even  to  water,  but 
refuse  to  unite  with  oily  substances.  Cupreous  prepa- 
rations, in  the  saline  state,  are  of  this  nature ;  while 
cupreous  oxides  (calces  of  copper)  resist  the  action  of 
water,  and  pass  into  oily  liquors.  Other  colours  re* 
quire  mordants  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  nature  before  they 
become  disposed  to  pass  into  water,  and  refuse  every 
kind  of  union  with  oils.  Indigo,  litmus,  cochineal,  * 
saffron,  bastard  saffron,  and  red  sandal  wood,  prove 
the  truth  of  this  principle,  which'  experience  has  uk 
dfuced  me  to  admit. 

Thfe  variety  in  the  chemical  properties  of  colouring' 
substances  seems  to  confine  the  application  of  some  of 
them  to  certain  vehicles  and  to  certain  circumstances,  in 
order  to  render  them  useful  in  the  arts*  I  have  often 
experienced  difficulties  when,  on  the  faith  of  author* 
who  hare  written  on  this  subject,  I  endeavoured  to  give 
to  copal  varnish  made  with  turpentine  aU  the  colours 
susceptible  of  producing  a  rich  effect  in  painting,  with* 
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oat  altering  the  transparency  of  the  coloured  vehicle* 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  state  of  th6  body 
employed  in  these  trials  is  not  always  what  it  might 
and  ought  to  be,  if  taken  from  the  order  of  saline  sub- 
stances. One  example  \ri!l  be  sufficient  to  stow  the 
truth  of  thfe  observation. 

I  mixed  acetke  of  copper  (crystalKaed  verdigris)  re- 
duced to  powder,  with  copal  varnish,  to  communicate 
to  it  a  transparent  green  colour.  The  union  which  1 
attempted  was  favoured  by  the  heat  of  a  balneum 
marine.  At  the  moment  of  the  mixture  a  part  of  th* 
copal  assumed  the  form  of  grains ;  but  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  turpentine,  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and 
motion,  the  varnish  w^s  at  length  restored* 

In  my  opinion,  this  separation  of  a  part  of  the  copal 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  pulverised  crystals ;  for,  having  repeated  the  same 
experiment  with  pulverized  acetite  of  copper,  perfectly 
dry,  projecting  the  powder  in  small  portions  into  the 
hot  varnish,  it  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
colour  resulting  from  this  mixture  was  a  beautiful 
green.  It  was  mellow,  and  abundant  in  colouring  mat- 
ter, since  one  coating  of  it,  extended  over  a  metallic 
plate,  produced  under  this  colour  a  reflection  of  light 
of  a  very  rich  and  agreeable  tone. 

Anvtkcr  green  colour* 

The  green  oxide  of  copper,  obtained  by  precipitating 
with  liquid  carbonate  of  potash  (potash)  a  solution  of 
copper  hi  any  acid,  if  washed  and  dried,  and  then 
mixed  with  Copal  vamish,  gives  a  beautiful  green  cd- 

2e 
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lour.    It  is  inferior,  however,  to  the  preceding 
position. 

* 

•  •  *  r 

Another  green  colour  by  composition* 

This  green  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory 
of  compound  colours.  The  mixture  of  two  simple  co- 
lours produces  a  compound  colour,  the  more  or  less 
decisive  tint  of  which  depends  on  the  respective  quan- 
tities employed.  The  varnish  coloured  by  terra  merita 
or  gum  guttae,  Nos.  15.  and  16.,  mixed  with  the  fol- 
lowing varnish  coloured  by  pure  prussiate  of  iron,  is 
more  beautiful,  smoother,  and  more  extensible  than 
the  green  formed  by  acetite  and  by  precipitated  green 
oxide  of  copper. 

Blue  colour. 

If  indigo  could  incorporate  with  copal  varnish,  and 
communicate  to  it  its  colour,  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  search  for  this  colour  in  a  substance  which  alters  its 
limpidity,  and  which  renders  it  coloured  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  division  of  its  parts.  Prussiate 
of  iron  (Prussian  blue)  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  co- 
lour. 
# 

.  The  Prussian  blue  of  the  shops,  when  of  the  first 
quality,  communicates  to  our  varnish  a  very  transpa- 
rent blue  colour  ;  but  it  has  not  that  richness  of  reflec- 
tion and  velvety  appearance  which  renders  it  agreeable 
to  the  eye  when  that  extension  which  it  can  bear  with- 
out being  weakened  has  been  given  to  it  When  ex- 
tended over  a  metallic  plate,  there  are  even  observed 
'  in  it  grains,  which  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the 
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effect  of  incomplete  division,  or  to  the  separation  of 
some  earthy  matter*  which  almost  always  accompanies 
the  best  prussiate  of  the  shops. 

At  the  time  of  my  researches  in  regard  to  this  colour,  - 
I  had  in  my  possession  a  prussiate,  which  I  had  made  in. 
the  experiments  repeated  during  the,  course  of  my  lec- 
tures, and  which  was  absolutely  free  from  any  mixture 
of  alumine  (the  baas  of  alun>)»  I  employed  It  for  the, 
coloration  of  varnish,  and  the  trial  was .  attended  with, 
complete  success*  In  a  word,  this  blue,/ when  in, a, 
state  of  purity,  unites  so  completely  with  copal  varnish? 
that  its  transparency  does  not  seem  to  be.  in  the  least, 
affected  by.  it*. 

*  It  is  not  necessary, that  artists  should  fnake  prussiate  of  iron- 
in  order  to  obtain  it  pure  -,  any  one  possessed  of  common  intelli- 
gence may  easily  separate  from  that  of  tie  shops  the  alumine  or 
argillaceous  base  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alum  em-' 
*  ployed  in  the  preparation  of  it.   Pulverise  the  blue,  and  put  it  into' 
a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  muriatic, 
acid  (marine  acid)  y  a  very  strong  effervescence  will  take  place- 
When  the  effervescence  has  subsided,  pour  in  a  new  quantity  of 
acid  :  if  no  effervescence  ensues/  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
liquor  of  the  prussiate  a' very  small  portion  of  acid.    Then  leave 
the  mixture  for  twenty-l*ur  hours,  and  dt  the  end  of  that  period  - 
decant  the  clear  liquid.    Wash  the  sediment  with  boiling  water  y 
and  having. poured  the  whole  on  a  paper  filter,  throw  water  on  the. 
filter  till  it  becomes  insipid.   Then  dry  the  blue  remaining  on  the 
filter,  and  divide  jt  under  the  muller.    The  quantity  will  be  les- 
sened 3  but  the  intensity  ofthe  colour  will  be  much  greater.  After 
this  process  the  prussiate  may  be  considered  as  free  from  mixture  5 
and  -this  is  the  staje  in.  which  it  ought  to  be  far  the  present  pin- . 
pose. 

2e  2 
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Superb  liquid  bhte. 

Circumstances  sometimes  occur  to  authorize  the  ap- 
plication  of  copal  varnish  to  a  colour  which  may  have 
been  mixed  up  with  a  gummy  of  rhucitagmous  liquid. 
These  circumttaacefc  an*  favotufed  by  the  scodents 
which  happen  to  enamel  Opake  eitamek  are  able  to 
support  the  impression  resulting  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  mineral  acid  to  a  metallic  plate ;  and  in 
like  manner,  transparent  enamels,  applied  to  gold  and 
silver,  can  admit  for  their  reparation  colours,  the  mor- 
dant of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  order  of  mineral 
.  acids,  attention  being  however  paid  to  their  particular 
affinities.  In  regard  to  metals,  the  texture  of  which 
is  inferior  to  that  of  gold  or  silver,  colours  with  a  mor- 
dant can  be  applied  only  by  means  of  a  gummy  juice 
capable  of  defending  the  metallic  plate  from  the  contact 
of  the  mordant*  The  colour,  the  composition  of  which 
I  am  about  to  describe,  36  well  aa  that  from  indigo, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter,  belongs  to  those  which 
require  this  preliminary  precaution.  I  made  a  trial  of 
it  about  thirty  years  ago  with  a  celebrated  draftsman, 
known  by  Ins  zeal  and  superior  taleote*  which  jje  de* 
voted  to  the  honour  of  h$  country,  Geneva;  for  if 
was  to  the  advice  of  Soubeyran,  and  the  confidence 
placed  fri  him  by  government,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  establishment  of  the  drawing-school  entrusted  at 
present  to  Hie  particular  direction  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  has  added  to  it  a  school  for  modelling  and 
an  academy.  The  above  artist  applied  this  blue  to  fan- 
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painting,  &c,  and  set  the  highest  value  on  it.    The 
composition  of  it  is  as  follows : 

Put  into  a  small  matrass  or  common  phial  an  ounce 
of  fine  prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue)  reduced  to 
powder,  and  pOur  over  it  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid  (fuming  ma* 
rine  acid).  The  mixture  produces  an  effervescence, 
and  the  prussiate  soon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
paste.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  dilute  it  with  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  water,  and 
preserve  the  colour,  thus  diluted,  in  a  bottle  well 
stopped. 

The  intensity  of  this  colour,  which  is  very  dark,  may 
be  lessened,  if  necessary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  If 
the  whole  of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  a  pint  of 
water*,  it  will  still  exhibit  a  colour  sufficiently  dark  for 
washing  prints. 

This  colour  charged  with  its  mordant  requires  the 
use  of  gum  water  made  with  gum  tragacanth.  *  Muck 
lage  of  gum  arabic  does  not  possess  sufficient  consist- 
ence. \ 

This  colour  applied  with  gum  water,  and  covered, 
when  dry,  with  copal  varnish,  would  form  very  beau* 
tifulfciL 

Yellow. 

Gum  guttae  and  terra  merita  give  very  beautifid  yel- 
lows, and  readily  communicate  their  colour  to  copal 
varnish  made  with  turpentine.  Aloes  give  a  varied  and 
orange  tint. 

*  The  French  pint  is  about  an  English  quirt. 
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Dark  red. 

Dragon's  blood  infused  wafrm  in  varnish  gives  reds, 
more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
colouring  resin  which  combines  with  the  varnish.  The 
artist,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary  the  tones 
at  pleasure. 

Though  cochineal,  in  a  state  of  division,  gives  tp 
essence  very  little  colour  in  comparison  of  that  which 
it  communicates  to  water,  carmine  may  be  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  varnish  coloured  by  dragon's 
blood.  The  result  will  be  a  purple  red,  from  which 
various  shades  may  be  easily  formed, 

Violet* 
A  mixture  of  carminated  varnish  and  dragon's  blood, 
added  to  that  coloured  by  prussiate  of  iron,  produces 
violet. 

-  I  shall  not  give  more  examples  of  the  comrauni- 
-cation  of  colours  to  copal  varnish,  as  every  person 

habituated  to  the  operations  of  this  art,  and  every  ama- 
teur possessed  of  a  certain  share  of  dexterity,  may  rea- 
•  dily  find  any  tone  of  colour  he  desires.  But,  what  is 
of  most  importance  to  be  considered  in  the  reparation 
of  enamel,  is  the  necessity  of  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  subject  exhibited  by  the  painting,  the  injuries  of 
which  are  to  be  repaired,  and  of  entering  into  the  idea 
of  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  executed.     This  condi- 

-  tion,  which  relates  in  an  essential  manner  to  the  sub- 
ject, seems  to  require,  for  the  reparation  of  it,  the 
hand  by  whom  it  was  first  painted. 
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Observations. 

The  use  of  copal  varnish  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
purposes  already  enumerated.  Hitherto  I  have  con- 
•sidered  it  as  forming  part  of  the  province  of  the  painter, 
rather  than  that  of  the  varnisher.  This  Varnish  is 
called  to  another  destination,  which  displays  better  its 
properties  and  the  extent  of  its  utility.  The  reader, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  must  be  convinced 
that,  if  carefully  applied,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
great  richness,  splendour,  and  solidity,  when  extended 
over  surfaces  which  are  themselves  possessed  of  splen- 
dour, as  is  the  case  with  metallic  substances.  This 
physical  quality,  observed  in  the  latter,  and  the  soli- 
dity of  their  texture,  render  them  proper  for  articles- 
subject  to  blows  or  to  continual  friction,  and  exposed 
to  the  alterations  occasioned  by  humidity.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  varnish  sufficiently  solid  to  resist  these  dif- 
ferent causes  of  alteration,  and  sufficiently  transparent 
to  preserve  and  even  to  increase  the  original  metallic 
splendour,  must  add,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
value  of  these  articles.  Mathematical,  astronomical, 
and  philosophical  instruments  show,  in  an  evident 
manner,  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  similar 
compositions. 

When  the  copal  varnish  is  destined  for  small  arti- 
cles, as  a  particuiar  distribution  of  the  colours  is  not 
required,  it  may  be  applied  as  well  by  an  amateur 
as  by  a  professed  varnisher.  But  if  large  articles 
are  to  be  varnished,  the  application  of  it  requires 
practice  and  great  care. 

2  e  4 
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One  of  the  essential  conditions  relates  to  the  state  of 
the  metallic  surface.  It  must  be  well  polished,  that  is 
to  say,  better  than  in  common.  It  must  then  be 
heated  on  an  iron  plate  placed  over  a  chaffing-dish  till 
the  hand  can  scarcely  bear  to  touch  it;  and  the  heat 
must  be  equally  distributed  to  every  part  of  it. 

When  this  is  done,  dip  in  the  varnish  a  large  flat 
brush,  made  of  very  soft  hair,  and  draw  it  gently  over 
the  whole  article.  This  operation  requires  dexterity^ 
that  the  different  strokes  of  the  brush  may  not  be  ob- 
served. It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  not  to  load  the 
brusjh  with  too  much  varnish  at  once:  if  these  precau- 
tions are  neglected,  the  surface  of  the  metal  wiH  ex* 
hibit  undulations,  and  very  often  it  will  be  spotted* 
Turned  articles,  if  varnished  while  in  the  lathe  by 
means  of  heat,  will  always  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
success,  because  the  extension  of  the  varnish  is  more 
uniform,  and  the  operation  facilitates  the  polishing. 
When  undulations  are  observed,  this  defect  may  be,  in 
part,  remedied  by  making  the  article  approach  the  iron 
plate  without  bringing  it  into  actual  contact.  The  distant 
impression  of  the  heat  renders  the  varnish  more  uni- 

form* 

If  a  gold  colour  be  required,  two  or  three  successive 
strata  of  coloured  and  changing  varnish  may  be  ap- 
plied;  and  these  must  be  covered  by  a  last  stratum  of 
flie  uncoloured  copal  varnish,  No.  18.  The  colour- 
jng  parts  of  the  changing  vavnish  of  the  third  genus* 
No,  15.,  may  also  be  communicated  to  the  copal  var- 
nish; or  you  may  employ  the  new  varnish,  No.  22„ 
made  with  copal  of  one  fusion. 


If  particular  circumstance*,  detennined  by  the  nature 
of  the  article  intended  to  be  varnished,  prevent  its 
being  heated,  die  varnish  must  be  applied  cold ;  but 
the  article,  may  be  brought  near -to  the  fire,  or  eypo$ed 
in  a  stove*  the.  heat  of  which  disposes  the  varnish  to 
extend  itself  in  a  more  uniform  manner,  and  to  appear 
-with  its  whole  lustre,  A  bright  s\m  and  pure  w  pro* 
cluce  the  same  effect. 

If  these  kinds  of  varnish  become  stained  by  u$e,  the 
article  must  be  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  wiped 
with  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag.  The  contact  of  hard 
bodies  is  hurtful  to  them.  If  the  case  require  it,  a 
little  soap  may  be  added  to  the  warm  water. 

Application  qf  copal  varnisk  to  the  reparation  qf 

opake  enamel. 

The  properties  manifested  by  these  varnishes,  and 
which  render  them  proper  for  supplying  the  vitreous 
and  transparent  coating  of  enamel,  by  a  covering 
equally  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  and  which  adhere? 
to  vitreous  compositions  and  to  metallic  surfaces,  ad- 
mits of  their  being  applied  to  other  purposes  besides 
those  here  enumerated.  By  alight  modifications  they 
may  be  used  also  fcr  the  reparation  of  opake  enaow^ 
which  has  been  fractured.  These  kinds  of  enamel 
admit  die  use  of  cements  coloured  throughout,  or  only 
superficially,  by  copal  varnish  charged  with  colouring 
ports.  ,  On  this  account  they  must  be  attended  with 
less  difficulty  in  the  reparation  than  transparent  enamel, 
because  they  do  not  require  the  same  reflection  of  the 
light.    Compositions  of  p^te,  therefore,  the 
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•grounds  of  which  may  always  harmonize  with  the  co- 
lours or  ground  of  the  pieces  to  be  repaired,  and  which 
may  be  still  strengthened  by  the  same  tint  introduced 
into  the  solid  varnish,  with  which  the  articles  are 
glazed,  will  answer  the  viewfe  of  the  artist  in  a  won- 
derful manner. 

•  The  base  of ,  the  cement  ought  to  be  pure  clay, 
without  colour,  and  exceedingly  dry.  If  solidity  be 
required,  ceruse  is  the  only  substance  that  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Drying  oil  of  pinks  will  form  an 
excellent  excipient,  and  the  consistence  of  the  cement 
ought  to  be  such  that  it  can  be  easily  extended  by  a 
knife  or  spatula  possessed  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
flexibility.  This  sort  of  paste  soon  dries.  It  has  the 
advantage  also  of  presenting  to  the  colours,  applied  to 
it  with  a  brush,  a  kind  of  ground  which  contributes 
to  their  solidity.  The  varnish  No.  1.,  of  the  first 
genus,  is  exceedingly  drying.  The  application  pf  k 
will  be  proper  in  cases  when  speedy  reparation  of,  the 
damaged  articles  is  required. 

In  more  urgent  cases  the  paste  may  be  composed 
with  ceruse  and  the  copal  varnish  No.'  1  d.  or  22.,  which 
dries  more  speedily  than  oil  of  pinks.;  and  the  colours 
may  then  be  glazed  with  the  ethereous  copal  varnish, 
«qf  the  fourth  genus,  No.  17. 

The  application  of  the  paste  will,  be  necessary  only 
in  cases  when  the .  accident,  which  has  happened  to 
the  enamel,  leaves  too  great  a  vacuity  to  be  filled  up 
by  several  strata  of  coloured  varnish.  But  in  all  cases 
the  varnish  ought  to  be  well  dried,  that  it  may  acquire 
its  full  lustre  by  polishing. 
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Though  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  apply  the 
paste,  and  then  to  colour  it  superficially  by  strata  of 
colours  analogous  to  the  subject,  cases  may  occur  in 
which  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  cements  co- 
loured throughout  their  whole  substance;  and  though 
.any  artist  may  easily  determine  the  kind  of  matter 
proper  for  the  purpose,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  some 
utility  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  colouring  substances 
recommended  by  experience* 

White. 

White  oxide  oflead,  ceruse,  Spairish  white,  white, 
clay.  Such  of  these  substances  as  are  preferred  ought 
to  be  carefully  dried.  Ceruse  and  clays  obstinately 
retain  a  great  deal  of  humidity,  which  would  oppose 
their  adhesion  to  drying  oil  or  to  varnish.  The  cement 
then  crumbles  under  the  fingers,  and  does  not  assume 

a  body. 

*  • 

.  Black. 
Lamp  black,  black  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs,  black 
of  peach  stones.     The  lamp  black  must  be  carefully 
.  washed,  and  afterwards  dried.     Washing  carries  off  a 
great  many  of  its  impurities. 

•    Yellotv.    ' 

Yellow  .oxide  of  lead  of  Naples  and*  Montpellier, 
both  of  them  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  These 
yellows  are. hurt  by  the  contact  of  iron  and  steel:  in 
mixing  them  up,  therefore,  a  horn  spatula  with  a 
glass  mortar  and  pestle  must  »be  employed.  . 

Gum  guttle,  yellow  ochre,  or  Dutch  pink,,  accord* 


.f 
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iftg  to  the  nature  and  tone  of  the  colour  to  be  imi- 
tated. 

Blue. 
Indigo,  prustifate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue),  blue  ver- 
diter,  and  ultramarine.    All  these  substances  must  be 
. '  very  much  divided* 

Green.  [ 
Verdigris,  acetite  of  copper  (crystallized  verdigris). 
Compound  green  (a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue). 
The  first  two  require  a  mixture  of  white  in  proper 
proportions,  from  a  fourth  to  twothirds,  according  to 
the  tint  intended  to  be  given.  The  white  used  for  this 
purpose  is  ceruse,  or  the  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  Spanish 
white,  which  is  less  solid,  or  white  of  Moudoa* 

Red. 

Red  sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury  (cinnabar  ver« 
jnilion).  Red  oxide  of  lead  (minium).  Different  red 
ochres,  or  Prussian  reds,  &c. 

Purple. 

Cochineal,  carmine,  and  carmmated  lakes,  with  ce- 
ruse and  boiled  oil. 

Brick  red. 
Dragon's  blood? 

Chamois  colour. 
Dragon's  blood,  with  a  paste  composed  of  subK« 
mated  oxide  of  zinc  (flowers  of  zinc),  or,  what  is  still 
better,  a  little  fed  sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury  (vcr. 
wffion).  . 
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Violet. 

Red  sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  lamp 
black,  washed  and  very  dry,  or  with  the  black  of  burnt 
vine  twigs ;  and  to  render  it  mellower  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  red*  blue,  and  white. 

Pearl  gray. 

White  and  black;  white  and  blue;  for  example, 
ceruse  and  lamp  black;  ceruse  and  jndigo. 

Flaxen  gray. 

Ceruse,  which  fornls  the  ground  of  the  paste,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Cologne  earth,  as  much  Eng- 
lish red,  or  carminated  lake,  which  is  not  so  durable, 
and  a  particle  of  prussiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue). 

Retnarks* 

It  is  well  known  that  these  mixtures  ♦ill  not  admit 
of  any  fixed  rules,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
matters  which  enter  into  their  composition.  They  must 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  artist,  and  the  tone  he  is 
desirous  of  giving  to  the  colour. 

All  these  different  methods  seem  to  approach,  more 
or  less,  to  a  kind  of  painting  which  maintains  a  very  * 
lucrative  branch  of  manufacture,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  hands.  I  here  allude  to  the  pre- 
paration of  foils,  or  coloured  laminae,  used  with  so 
much  success  in  the  manufacturing  of  buttons,  in  em- 
broidery, and  for  ornamenting  a  Variety  of  toys,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  extensive  and  daily  consumption. 
These  very  thin  laminae  of  silver,  copper,  brass,  or  tin, 
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perform  the  same  office,  under  the  name  of  foil,  a£ 
enamel  covered  with  copal  varnish,  coloured  or  not 
coloured,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  false  enamel.   If  the  latter  seems  to  differ  from  foil, 
by  the  consistence,  which  depends  on  the  thickness 
given  to  the  metallic  laminae,  and  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  several  strata  of  solid  varnish ;  if  they  differ 
also  by  .the  body  itself  of  the  varnish,  which  does  not 
admit  of  those  sauces  which  constitute  the  colouring, 
part  of  foil,  they  seem  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
them  by  the  nature  of  their  composition,  though  it  still 
appears  to  be  involved  in  mystery.     I,  however,  think 
it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  only  informa-. 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
paration of  foil,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  those  who. 
inay  be  desirous  to  carry  their  researches  further,  and 
to  unite  this  branch  to  the  art  of  varnishing,  to  which 
it  really  belongs* 

Foil 
The  reader  must  here  recollect,  that  certain  colour- 
ing parts  of  an  extracto-gummy  nature  are  more  dis- 
posed, by  this  circumstance  alone,  to  pass  into  water 
than  into  alcohol  or  into  essential  oils ;  that  other 
.colouring  parts,  such  as  those  extracted  from  mineral 
substances,  experience  only  a  great  division,  as  is  the 
case  with  prussiate  of  iron,  green  oxides  of  copper,  &c. 
When  the  nature  of  the  colouring  parts  which  orna- 
ment different  kinds  of  foil  is  examined,  it  does  not 
always  occur  that  they  may  be  owing  only  to  coloured 
varnishes.  In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  think  I 
bftxre  observed,  that  some  of  these  colouring  parts, 
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belong  to  that  kind*  of  compositions  distinguished  by 
the  technical  appellation  of  sauce,  covered  afterwards a 
with  a  transparent  varnish,  which  preserves  then*  from 
the  influence  of  moisture,  and  which  concurs  with  the 
metallic  splendour  to  produce  that  beautiful  effect  with 
which,  in  general,  they  are  attended.    The  processes' 
can  be  varied,  in  regaf d  to  the  tone  and  shades  of  the- 
colours,  which  may  be  easily  rendered  stronger  or- 
weaker.     Those  which  I  here  offer  produced,  in  part, ; 
the  desired  effect. 

* 

First  preparation. 

Immerse  fish  glue  in  pure  spring  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  expose  it  to  <  the  action  of  boiling - 
water,  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  gelatin  (the  base 
of  strong  glue  extracted  from  animal  substances).  Strain  - 
the  whole  through  a  double  piece  of  linen,  or  a  piece 
of  flannel,  and  evaporate  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the. 
solution  of  the  gelatin  shall  form  itself  into  a  trembling : 
jelly;  that  is  to  say,  not  too  thick  when  exposed  in  a 
cellar  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Second  preparation. 

Dip  the  polished  metallic  leaves  of.  copper,  brass, 
or  tin  (the  latter  are  employed  only  for  gilt  leather, 
and  for  decorating  papier  mache),  which  you  wish  to 
colour,  in  water  impregnated  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
(aquafortis),  for  example  an  eighth,  a  tenth,  or  a 
twelfth  of  acid.  This  immersion  renders  the  surface 
of  the  metal  rough.     Then  wipe  it  carefully  at  the 
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moment,  and  having  applied  the  glue  suffer  it  to  dry, 
that  it  may  then  receive  the  colour.  * 

Blue  colour* 

The  beautiful  liquid  blue,  the  composition  of  which 
baft  been  given  p.  420,  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Leaves  of  silver  or  copper  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  .those  of  brass,  when  colours  with  a  mordant 
are  applied*  Any  degree  of  intensity  may  be  given  to 
this  blue  by  the  addition  of  common  water* 

Another  blue* 

■ 

Take  one  part  of  Guatimala  indigo,  and  put  it  into 
a  phial  placed  in  hot  sand,  with  two  parts  of  common 
sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol).  When  the  effervescence 
Which  takes  place  has  subsided,  add  ten  or  twelve  parts 
of  pure  water.  This  kind  of  solution  renders  the  blue 
very  beautiful.  It  is  the  composition  of  the  Saxon 
bine.  The  observations  made  in  treating  of  the  pre- 
ceding  blue,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  metallic  Into, 
may  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  colour.  They  ought  to 
be  copper  or  silver. 

Green* 

A  compound  green  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  de- 
coction of  yellow  berries  with  a  little  blue  liquor.  It 
may  be  prepared  also  by  the  immediate  employment 
o?  a  solution  of  acetite  of  copper  (crystallized  verdi- 
gris), such  as  that  described  under  the  head  acetite  of 
copper.    The  sea  green  also  may  be  imitated. 
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Red, 

A  dark  red  may  be  extracted  from  a  decoction  of 
cochineal,  the  tint  of  which  can  be  varied  by  means 
of  a  large  dose  of  water.  This  red  inclines  to  purple* 

.  The  red  of  sandal  wood  may  be  extracted  by  alco- , 
hoi,  the  evaporation  of  which  will  furnish  the  means 
of  concentrating  this  colouring  part.  The  colouring 
part  may  be  extracted  also  by  water,  which  must  after- 
wards  be  evaporated,  and  the  extract  is  then  mixed 
with  alcohol, 

A  process  nearly  similar  may  be  employed  to  apply 
to  foil  the  rose  colour  of  bastard  saffron.  This  colour- 
ing part  is  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda  (crystals  of 
soda),  as  already  seen,  p,  360.  It  is  precipitated  from 
the  soda  by  means  of  the  acid  of  lemon  juice,  which. 
seizes  on  the  alkali.  For  the  present  operation  this 
colouring  part  is  separated  from  the  supernatant  water 
by  means  of  some  slips  of  cotton  cloth,  or  cotton  wicks, 
one  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  while  the 
other  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  All  the  water 
is  thus  drawn  off  as  if  through  a  filter.  The  colouring 
part  is  then  mixed  with  alcohol;  and  spread  over  the 
metallic  surfaces  in  successive  strata.  - 

■ 

Violet. 

Tincture  of  litmus,  the  colouring  part  of  which 
passes  readily  into  water,  produces  a  coarse  violet.    It. 
may  be  brightened  by  using  alcohol,  which  acts  on  it 
a$  well  as  water.    In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  alcohol 
is  taken  as  the  principle  of  solutiqn. 
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The  colouring  part  of  litmus  is  held  in  solution  by 
ammonia  (volatile  alkali)  disengaged  from  urine  by 
putrefaction.  The  colouring  part,  which  has  passed 
into  the  water,  in  the  case  of  an  aqueous  decoction,  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  add  of  lemon : 
it  then  collects  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To 
separate  the  supernatant  water,  the  same  kind  of  filtra- 
tion as  that  used  for  the  decoction  of  bastard  saffron 
may  be  employed;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  alcohol, 
in  which  some  drops  of  liquid  carbonate  of  potash 
(oil  or  solution  of  the  salt  of  tartar)  have  been  poured, 
to  brighten  the  colour  and  to  change  it  to  a  beautiful 
violet  Concentrated  decoction  of  litmus,  applied  to 
metallic  laminae,  furnishes  a  speedier  method  of  colo- 
ration. 

Lilac* 
Tie  up  the  litmus  in  a  knot,  and  immerse  it  in  water 
till  it  give  only  a  rose  colour.  Then  boil  it  in  a  new 
quantity  of  water,  in  which  the  remaining  colour  will 
be  concentrated,  and  apply  this  decoction  cold  to  the 
metallic  laminae,  prepared  with  a  solution  of  fish  glue. 

Ruby  colour. 

Boil  carmine  or  carminated  lake  in  water ;  and  when 
the  decoction  rises  add  some  drops  of  ammonia  (vola- 
tile alkali).  Suffer  the  liquor  to  form  a  deposit  cold, 
and  employ  it  without  filtration.  A  decoction  of 
cochineal,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  substituted  for  the 
carmine  or  the  lake. 

Rose  colour. 
To  make  rose  colour,  add  to  the  preceding  a  hew  . 
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quantity  of  water,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  tone  re-  * 
quired.    Bastard  saffiron  gives,  in  thegfadation  of  its 
colour,  different  shades  of  rose  colour.  A  decoction  of  • 
Brasil  wood,  mixed  with  a  solution:  of  tin  in  nitric  acid; 
gives  also  tones  of  rose  colour. 

*  •  * 

Ponceau.     Poppy  red.  ^    ; 

Extend  a  stratum  of  the  ruby  •  colour,  and  over  it 
another  of  the  tincture  of  oriental  saffron,  extracted 
by  maceration  in  cold  water  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Capuchin  colour,  yellow  and  jonquil,  might  be 
made  in  this  manner,  by  giving  stronger  or  weaker 
doses  of  colour. 

Prune  colour,  and  other  browns. 

A  stratum  of  lilac  colour,  and  over  it  a  stratum  of 
green  or  blue. 

Observations. 

The  second  and  third  strata  of  colours  ought  not  to 
be  applied  till  the  preceding  is  perfectly  dry.  Care 
must  be  taken  also  not  to  pass  several  times  over  the 
same  place,  because  the  Hew  colour,  though  cold, 
loosens  the  former.  It  is,  therefore,  always  advan-  * 
tageous  to  give  to  the  colour  a  very  dark  tint;  because 
it  saves  the  trouble  of  going  too  oft  over  the  same 
surface. 

These  different  tints  of  colours  would  not  have  the 
durability  observed  in  foil,  and  woiUd  be  easily  effaced 
by  the  effects  of  rain  or  of  fogs,  were  they  not  pre- 
served  by  being  covered  with  varnish.  The  varnishes 
generally  appropriated  to  articles  of  this  kind  are  tho6e 
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which  compose  my  first  genus ;  that  is  t*  say,  dvying 
varnishes  made  with  alcohol  No.  1.,  i.,  and  S„  there? 
fore,  may  be  employed  in  such  cases ;  and,  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  tints,  the  copal  varnish 
No.  1 8.  or  No.  M.,  of  the  fourth  genus,  may  be  used. 
At  first  *t  wiU  emit  some  smell,  but  this  may  tie  re* 
medied  by  a  stratum  of  alcoholic  varnish.  Articles 
«f  this  kind  do  not  require  much  durability  in  tfee 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Pfetspts  respecting  the  application  of  varnishes,  tobnired  of- 
not  coloured,  which  the  artist  or  amateur  tmght  always  t6 
keep  in  remembrance.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  painting. 
Qf  varnished  linen  and  silki 

The  best  composition  of  varnish,  and  the  most  exact 
Combinations  in  the  colours,  are  not  sufficient  to  call 
them  forth  with  ail  that  splendqur  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  them.  An  expert  hand  is  required  also  for 
the  application  of  them ;  and  the  amateur  who  has  not 
beefi  accustomed  to  the  labour  must  possess  a  coif ect 
taste; 

The  instruments  which  painters  employ  are  simple, 
tod  fexfr  iii  humbef.  A  smooth  stone,'  a  muller,  a 
Spatula,  a  flexible  knife  to  bring  under  the  muller  the 
Colours  scattered  over  the  grinding  stone,  or  to  remove 
thetn;  brushes  large  and  small,  and  a  few  pots  for 
filtering  tip  th6  colours,  form  the  whole  apparatus  ne- 
cessary for  the  amateur  in  the  employment  of  varnishes 
ihd  colours* 

The  colours  cannot  be  used  in  that  state  in  which 
they  ate  purchased  in  the  shops.  They  require  to  be- 
purified,  ground,  and  mixed  with  the  different  liquors 
which  aft  employs  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  them 
over  the  articles  intended  to  be  painted;  and  these 
liqtiofa  must  be  different,  according  to.  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  parts,  and  to  the  uses  for  which  the 
articles  are  destined :  they  are  determined  also  by  the 
consistence  which  must  be  given  to  the  composition* 
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It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  this  subject : 

1st  The  hard  bodies  are  pulverized,  and  sifted 
through  a  hair  or  silk  sieve.  This  preliminary  pre- 
paration is  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  ochre, 
chalk,  clays,  or  boles;  and  to  solid  substances,  such 
as  white  lead,  litharge,  verdigris,  and  cinnabar.  This 
operation  prepares  them  for  being  more  completely 
divided  under  the  muiler,  and  facilitates  the  separation 
of  bits  of  straws,  fragments  of  wood,  or  other  foreign 
bodies,  which  are  often  met  with  in  some  of  the  com- 
mon colouring  substances. 

2d.  When  the  colours  are  to  be  applied  to  painting 
in  distemper  they  are  ground  in  water,  that  the  lightest 
particles  may  not  escape,  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
excited  by  the  muiler.  The  ground  matter  is  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  paste ;  and  when  the  muiler 
glides  over  the  stone,  without  making  any  noise,  and 
when  the  trace  it  leaves  on  the  colour  is  smooth  and 
without  grains,  it  is  judged  that  the  operation  has 
brought  it  to  the  required  state  of  division, 

3d.  Certain  genera  and  species  of  varnish  destined 
for  delicate  articles,  which  are  frequently  exposed  to 
carriage,  as  boxes,  &c.  and  certain  toys,  such  as  fans, 
boxes  for  holding  counters,  &,c.  do  not  admit  in  their 
composition  any  matter  capable  of  communicating  to 
them  a.  strong  smell,  or  which  would  render  the  de« 
siccation  of  them  slow.  In  these  particular  cases  the 
varnishes  of  the  first  and  second  genera  are  to  be  pre* 
ferred.  The  colours  are  then  ground  with  the  varnish 
No.  h,  to  which  is  added  a  spoonful  or  two  Of  oil  of 
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pinks  to  render  it  pliant;  and  the  colours  are  mixed 
up  with  the  same  varnish.  But,  as  it  evaporates  very 
speedily,  it  requires  to  be  employed  immediately. 

4th.  Under  some  circumstances  a  more  solid  var- 
nish than  those  of  the  first  two  genera  is  required  for 
mixing  up  certain  colouring  parts ;  such,  in  particular, 
as  those  extracted  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  which 
have  a  character  of  dryness  that  must  be  counteracted 
or  modified.  The  colours,  in  this  case,  are  ground 
with  drying  oil,  to  which  a  little  fat  oil  has  been  added. 
At  other  times  the  colours  are  mixed  up  with  a  var- 
nish of  the  third  genus,  such  as  that  of  No.  14. ;  or 
of  the  fourth  genus,  as  the  copal  varnish  No.  18. 
When  the  dryness  of  the  colour  or  drying  quality  is 
not  very  great,  it  may  be  ground  with  the  varnish 
No.  IS.,  and  mixed  up  with  that  of  No.  14.,  which 
belongs  to  the  fourth  genus. 

5th.  There  are  other  circumstances  which-  require 
greater  solidity  in  the  varnish,  and , which  proscribe 
every  liquor  or  excipient  not  capable  of  concurring  to 
promote  this  essential  quality.  In  this  case  the  colours 
are  ground  with  drying  oil,  to  which  a  little  fat  oil  has 
been  added,  if  the  colour  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  metallic  oxide.  If  this  oil  renders  the  matter 
too  thick,  a  little  essence  is  mixed  with  it j  and  it  is 
then  diluted  with  the  resinous  drying  oil,  p.  1 20,  or 
With  one  of  the  fat  varnishes  of  the  fifth  genus. 

6th.  One  of  the  most  essential  points  to  be  observed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  colour  is,  as  already  said,  the  * 
extreme  division  of  its  parts.     Grinding  in  water  is 
speedily  performed.    This  liquid,  by  its  nature,  easily 
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looses*  the  aggregate  motacqlae  of  earthy  substances* 
The  case  is  not .  the  same  when  varnish,  essence,  or 
oil  is  employed.  The  experienced  artist,  who  attends 
to  the  gain  arising  from  his  labour,  will  readily  be  sen- 
sible of  the  utility  of  this  precept  Habit  will  soon 
teach  him,  that  a  colour  becomes  truly  profitable  Only 
when  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  state  of  divi- 
sion. He  will  not,  therefore,  consider  the  time  which 
he  employs  in  the  operation.  But  the  amateur,  who 
has  not  the  advantage  of  experience,  soon  becomes 
tired  of  the  labour,  which  appears  to  him  fatiguing :. 
he  consequently  gives  way  to  impatience,  or  to  the 
ardent  desire  he  has  of  realizing  die  effect  of  the  in* 
tended  decoration.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  that 
he  should  coolly  consider  the  inconveniences  which 
result  from  precipitation,  and  frequently  call  to  mind 
those  precepts,  founded  on  experience,  which  can  alone 
ensure  success. 

The  great  division  of  colours  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  beauty,  and  of  the  mellowness  of  their 
tones.  The  play  of  the  light  is  then  freer;  it  is  purer, 
and  more  disengaged  from  those  partial  reflections 
which  in  a  granulated  colour  compose  the  coloured 
reflected  ray,  the  brightness  and  splendour  of  which 
are  then  much  altered. 

7$h.  Three  of  our  senses  concur  to  determine  the 
essential  point  of  this  division,  namely,  die  touch, 
sight,  and  hearing*  One  may  readily  perceive  tfaat  a 
•colour  grinds  more  easily  at  the  commencement  than 
at  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  granulated  parts  roil 
>«(kh  greater  freedom  under  the  muller  than  when  they 
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sure  more  attenuated  j  and  the  muller  rises  more  easily 
at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  than  when  it  is  nearly 
finished.  The  air  disseminated  in  die  interstices  of  the 
stil)  coarse  matter  lessens  and  counteracts  the  force  of' 
adhesion,  which  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  esta- 
blishes between  the  muller  and  die  grinding  stone* 
The  hand  which  maintains  the  circular  motion  may, 
therefore*  easily  distinguish  when  the  division  of  the 
parts  has  attained  to  its  utmost  term* 

The  fineness  of  the  parts  may  be  soon  observed  by 
the  sight.  The  trace  of  the  muller  shows  the  matter 
smoother,  and  the  colour  is  more  and  more  developed: 
but  if  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  perceive  this  physical 
change,  it  is  soon  distinguished  also  by  the  ear. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  grinding, 
the  rolling  and  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  matter  and 
of  the  instrument  excite  under  *it  a  kind  of  noise, 
which  gradually  decreases,  and  which  is  scarcely  heard 
towards  the  end.  The  absorption  of  the  oily  fluid* 
^hich  becomes  greater  as  the  division  of  the  parts  i* 
completed,  requires  the  addidon  of  more  colour  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  a  proper  consistence.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  render  it  too  liquid  > . 
because  it  would  run  on  the  stone  and  retard,  the  term 
qf  division,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  a  little 
solid  matter  which  would  become  necessary.  A  pretty 
liquid  consistence  is  less  fatiguing,  but,  the  act  of  divi- 
sion is  somewhat  retarded.  On  the  other  .hand  it  is 
the  mQre  rapid  as  the  consistence  of  the  matter  is 
thicker;  hence  time  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
Jftere  fragile.    Two  or  three  trials  will  soon  indicate 
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the  true  consistence  proper  to  be  given  to  the  matter 
to  render  the  operation  easy  and  expeditious. 

8th*  The  perfection  of  this  operation,  and  the  spee- 
diness  of  its  execution,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  subjected,  each  time,  to  the  action  of  the 
muller.  Those  who  might  believe  that  the  process 
would  be  hastened  by  employing  a  great  deal  would 
be  much  mistaken :  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to 
this  point.  It  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  stone,  the 
length  and  strength  of  the  workman's  arms,  and  con* 
sequently  on  the  greater  or  less  restraint  he  may  ex- 
perience in  keeping  the  muller  in  continual  motion. 
When  heavy  matters,  such  as  thtse  obtained  from  me- 
tallic  bodies,  are  ground,  eight  ounces  at  once  will  be 
sufficient. 

9th.  When  the  grinding  is  finished  the  matter  is  re- 
moved with  a  flexible  knife  or  spatula,  and  put  into  a 
colour-pot.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  new 
doses  of  matter,  till  the  whole  quantity  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  the  work  is  ground  with  the  same  care. 
The  colour  is  then  diluted  with  the  varnish  or  pre- 
pared oil  intended  to  be  employed,  giving  it  the  proper 
consistence.  This  is  what  is  called,  according  to  the 
technical  term,  mtoiiig  up  the  colour.  In  this  respect 
extremes  must  be  avoided;  a  colour  when. too  liquid 
runs,  and  does  not  cover  with  sufficient  exactness  the 
article  which  has  been  painted :  if  too  thick  it  forms 
lumps,  can  with  difficulty  be  extended,  occasions  more 
expense,  disfigures  the  work,  and  fatigues  the  hand 
which  applies  it.  The  colour  on  being  taken  from  the 
pot  ought  not  to  drop  from  the  brush  when  turned 
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found  two  or  three  times  in  the  hand,  raising  it  obliquely 
to  check  the  thread  which  is  formed* 

Should  the  colour,  during  the  operation  of  applying 
it,  assume  too  much  consistence,  a  little  more  varnish 
must  be  added,  if  it  has  been  mixed  up  with  varnish; 
and  essence  of  turpentine,  if  it  has  been  made  with  the 
latter  or  with  oil.  But  if  this  consistence  of  the  colour 
.  arises  from  that  of  the  varnish,  it  will  be  proper  to 
heat  the  alcohol  or  essence,  before  it  is.  added  to  the 
mixed  up  matter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  a  part  of  the  resin  of  which  the  varnish  is  composed. 

10th.  All  matters  destined  for  priming  are.  ground 
with  water*,  or  with  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine),  or  with 
essential  oils,  such  as  that  of  turpentine,  or  with  fat 
drying  oils. 

Colours  ground  with  alcohol,  and  which  are  mixed 
with  varnish,  must  be  employed  immediately ;  but  the 
great  volatility  of  alcohol,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  evaporates,  render  this  kind  of  process  inconvenient. 
On  this  account  the  varnish  with  which  the  colour  is 
to  be  mixed  up  is  substituted  in  its  stead ;  and  each 
time  that  a  new  quantity  of  colour  is  put  on  the  stone 
a  spoonful  of  drying  nut  oil  is  added,  if  the  colour  can 
bear  the  slight  change  in  the  tint  which  results  from 
it ;  or  with  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  pinks*  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  proscribes  the  use  of  every  thing 
that  might  communicate  a  foreign  tint. 

11th.  When  colours  are  ground  in  essence,  the 
artist  ought  to  stand  where  there  is  a  current  of  air,  to 

*  This  is  the  case  in  regard  to  distemper. 
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aroid  the  emanation  of  die  essence,  which  iwrffiwaaiiri 
exercises  an  action  on  the  nerves,  when  oat  is  tod 
bag  exposed  to  h. 

In  other  cases  the  colouis  must  be  ground  wkh  dry* 
ingoik  or  with  varnishes  of  the  fifth  gam,  die  eon* 
siatence  of  which  requires  that  they  should  be  mi*ed 
with  a  half  or  a  third  of  essence  of  turpentine.  This 
is  the  practice  followed  in  regard  to  copal  and  amber 
varnish,  and  in  regard  to  all  colours  destined  for  oil 
painting*. 

12th.  Each  kind  of  vartikh  k  resetted  far  tistf 
which,  in  some  measure,  limit*  or  distinguish  the  cases 
of  its  application.  The  clear,  brilliant,  delicate  var-» 
nishes,  which  constitute  the  first  genus,  are  net  proper 
for  coloured  grounds:  they  are  too  tender*  Blows  and 
friction  render  them  mealy.  They  may  be  applied  with 
more  success  to  articles  ornamented  with  cut  paper, 
and  to  furniture  belonging  to  the  toilette.  Varnished 
which  have  somewhat  more  body,  such  as  those  of  th& 
second,  third,  and  even  the  fourth  genus,  are  much 
better  suited  to  the  coloured  grounds  which  cover  wain* 
scorings  cettoigs,  cornices,  and  all  works  sheltered  from 
the  influence  of  moisture  and  of  rain.  In  the  last 
gda€6,  articles  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  to  die  in- 
cleihency  of  the  weather,  or  which  are  liable  to  shocks 
or  to  friction,  dd  not  admit  of  secondary  varnish*  They 
require  a  consistence  and  solidity  whkh  is  fofernd  only 
in  fat  vsrfnfehes  and  in  oil  colours. 

IStk  In  aH  tests  which  reqtdre  the  use  of  compound 
colours,  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  each  of  them  sepa** 


ffttety.  When  this  labour  tf  finish 
be  made  with  more  precisian 
•  14th.  Painters  tmptoy  two  method*  for  varnishing 
apartments.  Some  apply  the  colouring  sobsttstce  in 
distemper,— a  process  which  will  form  the  subject  of  thf 
following  chapter, — and  then  cover  it  with  as  many 
tmta  of  varm$h  as  the  object  may  seem  to  require,  with 
*>r  without  colour.  Others  grind  and  mU  tip  th» 
colour  with  varnish,  which  jn  thii  case  serves  as  a 

Tehide, 

To  both  these  methods  objections  haw  bgen  made. 
The  seeqpd  appears  to  me  td  be  accqmpanied  widi 
dome  advantages  not  to  be  found  in  the  first 

Distemper  causes  the  wood  to  swell,  and  deposits 
<&  it  a  kind  of  piaster,  which  the  least  percussion  often 
detaches  in  large  scales.  When  this  method  is  fot 
lowed*  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  such  an  interval 
between  the  application  of  the  distemper  and  that  of 
the  varnish  as  may  give  the  wood  time  to  dry.  If  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  which  is  almost  always  the 
case,  the  varnish  applied  to  this  size  penetrates  into  it, 
if  it  hasc  not  been  very  strong:  but  it  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  wood'  by  the  effect  of  the  moisture  con* 
centrated  in.  it,  and  which  opposes  every  kind  of  union 
with  the  resins  that  form  the  base  of  the  varnishes* 
The  varnish  then  gives  to  the  coloured  stratum  the 
hardness  of  cement,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  shrink* 
ing  experienced  by  the -wood  as  it  dries,  and  which 
falls  off  in  lamina,  merely  by  the  effect  of  desiccation. 
These  results,  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  fraud, 
jttteqt  only  the  ignorance  of  the  painter,  or  the  imp** 
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tience  of  the  amateur,  >v?ho  has  been  too  precipitate  in 
the  application  of  his  colours. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  second  method, 
especially  if  the  varnish  be  applied  when  the  wainscot- 
ing is  dry,  and  if  the  first  stratum  be  employed  very 
clear,  to  dispose  the  wood  to  imbibe  the  varnish.  The 
successive  strata  of  colour  incorporate  then  with  the 
first,  which  adheres  to  the  wood,  and  which,  by  these 
means,  secures  it  from  the  impression  of  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  last  consideration  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  in  a  country  like  ours  (Genera),  in* 
tersected  by  a  large  lake  and  by  rivers,  exposed  for 
five  months  of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  fogs,  and 
where  fir  wood  only  is  employed  for  wainscoting.  In 
regard  to  the  wainscoting  destined  for  lower  halls  ex- 
posed to  moisture,  this  precaution  is  carried  still  further, 
by  covering  the  back  of  it  with  oil  pointing  made  with 
bole.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  with  advantage  for 
the  inside  of  the  boxes  of  an  orangery. 

The  mixture  of  colours  with  varnish  requires  that 
a  little  colour  only  should  be  added  to  the  varnish  ap- 
plied as  the  last  stratum.  There  are  even  some  cases 
which  require  it  to  be  absolutely  colourless.  It  then 
forms  glazing,  and  its  brilliancy  is  greater :  the  colour 
also  is  more  nervous. 

•  All  the  reasons  here  given  for  preferring  the  second' 
method  must  be  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  amateur 
desirous  of  giving  to  his  compositions  that  solidity  of 
which  they  are  susceptible;  but  they  have  not  the  same 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  who  attends  only  to  the 
profit  arising  from  his  labour.     The  use  of  size  pro- 
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duces  a  considerable  saving  of  varnish,  which  is  far 
more  expensive.  Besides,  the  splendour  vthich  he  is 
able  to  give  to  this  last  stratum  conceals  the  imperfec- 
tion of  an  unequal  coating  of  the  colour,  which  how* 
ever  may  possess  some  solidity,  if  it  be  applied  in  sum- 
mer, and  if  care  has  been  taken  to  allqw  the  size  suf- 
ficient  time  to  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  the  shrinking  of 
the  wood.  •  Buf  this  last  condition  does  not  accord  with 
the  haste  and  dispatch  which  the  painter  employs  in  the 
execution  of  such  works. 

One  particular  circumstance,  however,  seems  to  pro- 
scribe the  use  of  size:  that  is,  when  it  is  required  to 
apply  varnish  to  new  plaster.  A  solution  of  Flanders 
gliie  in  water,  which  ought  not  to  be  too  strong,  and 
which  is  applied  warm,  that  it  may  penetrate  the  plas- 
ter, is  then  used.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  the 
plaster  time  to  exhale  all  its  moisture  before  it  be 
covered  with  the  glue. 

Another  method,  very  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood,  and  proved  to  be  useful  in  checking  the 
effects  of  moisture,  is  sometimes  employed.  It  is  u> 
prime  the  wood  with  ceruse,  to  which  a  sixteenth  part 
pf  the  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  has  been  added. 
These  oxides  are  ground  with  oil  and  one  third  of 
essence.  Colours  in  varnish,  applied  to  this  first  §tra- 
turn,  penetrate  into  the  wood,  and  acquire  splendour 
and  a  mellow  tone,  together  with  consistence,  when 
the  varnish  is  well  chosen.  I  found  this  method  to 
answer  exceedingly  well. 

15tk  A  careful  artist,  who  wishes  to  give  to  his 
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*oloar&on  wainteeffag  alt  the  spkialbur  they  are  capable 
©f  acquiring  from*  free  inflection  *f  the  light*  does  not 
foil  to  mnove,  sfe*  the  appfcafcft  ©f  Ihe  fim  sttatura, 
att  the  small  iaeqwMiiee  whicki  may  ocew  ©n  the  su* 
face,  and  particularly  those  feifdeted  mc&fe  apparent  by 
Aekrtote  and  fibres  wtokh  rtee  from  the  wood.  He 
reb$  pumice  stone  gefttty  oVer  thede  inequalities.  Tfck 
operation  cart  be  performed  to  a  perfect  ma&Aef  otf 
every  kind  of  painting,  but  m  paflfettlar  o%  that  with 
essence :  it  adds  greatly  to  tha  uaMbrmity  of  the  tea* 
and  splendour  of  the  vamith.  It  fa  always  uftd&tttood 
that  ceilings,  if  they  acre  old*  must  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  brushed,  to  remove  the  d\jst  which  become*  in* 
trusted  m  the  mdfcldinga. 

i  6th.  The  reader,  in  pfcruftiffj*  the  detached  obsfe. 
tadon»  which  accompany  like  diSetent  forttuitee  for  the 
preparation  of  vafrniahes,  must  liatfe  been  Struck  With 
the  preference  which  I  establish  in  favour  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  third,  «kt  even  of  the  fourth  genua,  in 
all  cases  of  house-paitttffig,  ft*  the  detriment  of  those 
which  constitute  the  ftaft  two  genera*  There  are  some 
varnishes,  however,  of  the  first  and  second  genem 
which  may  aftswe?  th*  proposed  views:  but,  in  general, 
the  consistence  and  tenacity  of  varnish  madia  with  es- 
sence are  not  to  be  expected  fbotrt  alcoholic  varnishes* 
Persons  of  delicacy  may  be  hurt  by  its  strong  odour, 
and  may  even  consider  this  as  a  motive  for  excluding 
it.  But  this  motive  vanished  in  summer,  and- when  the 
apartments  are  not  occupied  to*  Soon  after.  Besides^ 
this  strong  odour  may  be  motived,*  and  evea  entirely 
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Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  glaze  over  the ' 
strata  of  varnish  with  a  stratum  of  alcoholic  varnish, 
as  soon  as  the  former  is  dry, 

1 7th.  Art  not  only  prescribes  a  good  choice  in  the 
kind  of  colours  and  in  the  nature  of  the  varnish,  but  it 
authorizes,  and  even  requires,  in  some  particular  cases, 
a  certain  oeconomy  in  the  use  of  the  colours.  Some 
kinds  of  colours  are  exceedingly  dear,  such  &s  vermi-. 
lion  and  oxides  of  copper,  which  lose  none  of  their 
splendour,  and  which  even  experience  advantageous 
modifications  when  a  ground  has  been  applied  of  some 
colour  much  cheaper*  On  such  occasions,  red  oxide 
of  lead  (minium)  is  united  with  English  red,  and  red 
sulphurated  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
last  stratum.  The  same  reason  of  oeconomy  induces, 
painters  to  apply,  under  the  green  colour  composed  of 
cupreous  oxides  mixed  with  white,  a  first  stratum  of 
another  substance  destined  to  cover  the  wood  or  body, 
intended  to  be  painted.  In  general,  the  priming  for  a 
green  colour  is  composed  of  yellow  ochre  ground  in. 
boiled  oil,  to  which  some  essence  has  been  added,  and 
mixed  up  with  varnish  or  oil.  But  this  base,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  covering  colour,  opposes  some  re- 
sistance to!  desiccation,  in  consequence  of  its  argilla-* 
ceous  nature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  green  colour  is  required.  Green  with 
oil  answers  exceedingly  well  on  yellow  ochre,  when  de«* 
seined  for  external  objects,  such  as  gates,  shutters,  pa- 
Msades,  railing,  &c. ;  -but  for  apartments  the  place  of 
ochre  ought  to  be  supplied  by  an  oxide  of  lead,  such  as 
ceruse,  which  is  more  drying,  and  which  gives  more 
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body  to  the  green  colour  than  argillaceous,  matters; 
Besides,  it  is  less  apt  to  change  to  the  tint  of  dark  green 
when  exposed  to  the  light 

1 8th.  When  varnishes  are  very  little  charged  with 
colour,  as  is  the  case  when  they  form  glazing,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  a  regular  application  of  them  thaq,when 
they  are  mixed,  with  the  ground.  The  essential  point  in 
this  application,  and  which  discovers  the  real  artist,  is  to 
leave  no  marks  of  the  brush*  It  must  be  drawn  over 
the  surface  in  large  strokes,  and  with  celerity  j  forwards 
and  backwards  are  sufficient : '  if  drawn  several  limes 
over  the  same  place,  the  varnish  rolls  under  the  brush. 
To  produce  uniformity  in  the  glazing,  too  much  var- 
nish must  not  be  employed  at  once ;  because  it  forms 
undulations  and  ridges,  which  break  the  reflection  of 
the  lights  and  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  The  strokes  of  the  brush,  also,  must  not 
be  made  to  cross  each  other,  because  in  this  manner 
they  cross  the  stratum,  and  die  .effect  becomes  as  dis- 
agreeable as  in  the  preceding  case.  For  the  application 
of  glazing  varnishes  large  flat  brushes  are  employed ; 
they  perform  the  work  very  quickly. 

1 9th.  The  mixture  of  essence  of  turpentine  with  all 
the  varnishes  employed  for  the  decoration  of  apart- 
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ments,  is  attended  with  a  very  strong  smell,  which 
continues  several  months.  This  odour,  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  evexy  body,  is  prejudicial  to  delicate  per- 
sons subject  to  nervous  affections :  its  effects,  however, 
may  be  checked  or  modified  in  a  certain  degree.  Painters 
recommend  different  means  for  this  purpose ;  but  they 
attach  little  importance  to  them,  as  they  are  accustomed 
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to  such  emanations.    In  this  respect  every  artist  has  a 
favourite  process  of  his  own. 

20th.  The  details  into  which  I  entered  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  chapters  on  the  composition  of  colourjs, 
and  those  In  the  present  one,  might'be  carried  to  a 
much  greater  length ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  prbve 
that  the  art  of  varnishing  has  been  brought  to  greater 
perfection  in  Europe  than  in,  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  originated ;  since  the  processes  employed  among  us 
require  a  much  greater  share  of  talents  and  know- 
ledge. 

These  people  are  indebted  to  nature  alone,  and  not 
to  industrious  combinations,  for  the  solidity  of  their 
compositions  ;♦  and  they  employ  only  a  few  processes, 
from  which  they  nfcver  deviate.  The  solid  red,  black,  yel- 
low, &c.  lacker  which  comes  from  their  manufactories 
is  composed  of  no  more  than  two  substances.  The  na- 
ture, therefore,  as  well  as  limited  number  of  the  co- . 
louring  parts  they  employ,  proves  how  little  extent  their 
national  industry  has  given  to  resources  of  this  kind. 
Vermilion  and  red  bole  for  the  red  colour,  orpiment* 
for  yellow,  and  burnt  bones  or  ivory  for  black,  form 
the  whole  magic  of  the  palette  of  the  Chinese  varnish- 
er;  if  we  add  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  dis- 
tributes with  much  profusion  and  little  taste,  though 
his  method  of  heightening  the  splendour  of  the  gold 
announces  a  good  deal  of  dexterity  and  long  practice. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  two  substances  which 
serve  as  a  base  to  their  varnishes,  and  of  which  they 
are  formed,  they  may  be  compared  to  our  copal  varnish 
of  the  fifth  genus.    One  of  these  two  substances  is  a 
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fluid,  resinous  matter,  which  thickens  in  the  air,  and 
to  which  more  body  is  given  by  a  kind  of  oil  that,  in 
the  Chinese  varnishes,  acts  the  same  part  as  Hnseed 
oil  in  ours. 

This  first  substance,  or  that  which  forms  the  var- 
nish, is  extracted  from  a  tree  called  by  the  Chinese 
tsi-chou.  It  is  a  liquid  resin,  of  a  reddish  colour,  ob- 
tained from  incisions  made  in  these  trees,  which  are 
cultivated  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  Kiang-si  and  Se-tchuen.  There 
are. three  kinds  of  them ;  the  resinous  juice  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  peculiar  qualities,  and  which  the 
Chinese  apply  to  particular  purposes. 

The  varnish,  used  as  such,  is  called  in  China  koa- 
kin-tsi.  Two  mordants  made  with  the  same  varnish 
are  employed :  one  ef  them  admits  a  mixture  of  orpi« 
ment  for  certain  gold  colours  ;  and  the  second  that  of 
cinnabar. '  The  latter  favours  the  application  of  gold 
under  its  natural  colour. 

The  extraction  of  this  varnish  requires  precautions 
on  the  part  of  those  employed  in  that  labour,  as  they 
are  exposed  to  noxious  exhalations,  the  least  effect  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  dangerous  kind  of  erysipelas. 
To  secure  themselves  from  these  vapours,  they  cover 
die  naked  parts  of  their  bodies  with  a  kind  of  glue, 
which  prevents  them  from  coming  into  contact  wkh 
the  exhalation. 

The  second  substance,  which  may  be  compared  to 
our  linseed  oil,  is  called  girgili:  it  is  known  also  under 
the  name  of  Km^yeon.  With  this  oily  matter,  added 
to  the  varnish,  they  mix  up  their  colours,  which  they 
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extend  over  the  polished  wood.  When  the  first  strata 
are  dry,  they  ornament  them  with  various  designs  in 
different  colours,  which  they  decorate  with  gold  or 
silver.  They  then  finish  their  works,  which  exhibit 
more  splendour  and  solidity  than  taste,  and  which  the 
worst  of  our  artists  would  be  ashamed  to  imitate  in 
regard  to  the  design. 

They  employ  two  methods  in  the  application  of 
their  varnish.  The  first,  which  has  Seen  described, 
consists  in  extending  the  colour,  mixed  up  with  varnish, 
over  the  polished  wood  when  perfectly  dry.  The 
second  requires  more  care.  The  furniture  or  articles 
to  be  varnished  are  covered  with  a  very  hard  coating, 
formed  of  a  sort  of  paste  made  with  hemp,  paper,  lime, 
fine  sand,  and  some  other  matter,  which,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  is  applied  to  the  wood.  Over  this  paste, 
when  very  dry,  and  of  which  they  compose  also  their 
figures  in  relief,  they  extend  the  kind  of  oil  destined 
to  receive  the  colours.  This  oil  forms  a  very  solid 
ground,  on  which  they  trace  out  different  designs. 
They  then  spread  over  it  two  strata  of  varnish,  and  on 
this  varnish  they  apply  the  gold,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  their  decorations.  Having  finished  their  subjects, 
they  are  glazed  with  a  third  stratum  of  varnish,  which 
is  polished  with  some  soft  body. 

Our  varnishes  lose  a  little  of  their  lustre  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  humidity;  and  the  alteration 
would  be  still  greater  were  they  subjected  to  it  when 
they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Those  of  the 
Chinese  are  not  affected  by  moisture :  it  even  appears 
that  a  damp  atmosphere  is  of  use  to  them,  when  in  the 
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artist's  hands,  or  when  newly  finished.  This  effect 
depends  merely  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed in  these  different  kinds  of  composition. 

The  viscosity  of  the  hoa-kin-tsi  requires  a  method  of 
-  application  which  must  be  different  from  ours.  In 
China  all  operations  of  art  are  carried  on  slowly: 
among  us  the  contrary  is  the  case;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  arises  from  necessity.  In  some  pro- 
vince's of  China,  as  at  Pekin,  where  the  air  is  very 
dry,  the  varnishers  are  accustomed  to  expose  their 
works  in  their  manufactories,  which  are  more  subject 
to  humidity  than'  to  dryness.  Very  often  this  condi- 
tion even  is  not  sufficient,  since,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Father  D'Incarville,  who  has  given  us  excel- 
lent details  on  this  subject,  they  spread  over  certain 
compositions  wet  or  very  damp  cloths. 

Our  European  varnishes  would  certainly  not  admit 
of  this  method.  It  has,  however,  been  established  in 
China  by  experience;  and  it  will  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary, if  we  only  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  natural 
effect  of  dry  air  on  certain  gummy  or  viscid  mixtures. 

The  surface  of  an  exceedingly  viscous  liquid,  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  dry  air,  begins  to  be  hard- 
ened, and  the  first  effect  of  this  new  consistence  is  to 
.  check  the  desiccation  of  the  part  of  the  substance  which 
is  not  subjected  to  the  same  influence :  the  uniformity 
of  the  texture  is  then  interrupted.  The  permanent 
viscidity  of  the  interior  part  of  the  varnish,  and  the 
dryness  of  its  surface,  soon  occasion  a  shrinking  in  the 
latter,  which  splits  or  cracks.  This  is  the  effect  always 
observed  after  a  similar  disposition.    The  Chinese  then 
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are  obliged  to  maintain  the  surface  in  such  a.state  of 
pliableness  as  may  preserve  harmony  of  consistence  in 
the  whole  stratum,  in  order  that  the  moisture  in  the 
interior  part  may  have  time  to  escape.  The  application 
of  -wet  cloths,  or  establishing  manufactories  in  situa- 
tions where  the  air  can  perform  the  same  office,  appears 
to  me  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  opinion  which  ought 
to  be  entertained  respecting  the  particular  nature  of 
their  varnish. 

But,  when  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanical  means 
employed  by  the  Chinese  is  compared  with  all  those 
processes,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  what  is 
here  called  the  art  of  varnishing  considered  in  all  the 
parts  which  connect  it  with  the  art  of  making  paper 
boxes,  coach-making,  painting  and  gilding,  one  will 
be  convinced  that  the  imitators  have,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  far  surpassed  the  inventors,  who  in  a  series 
of  ages  have  not  been  able  to  deviate  from  the  servile 
routine,  which  among  them  confines  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  arts  to  uniform  and  invariable  processes. 

2 1st.  The  strongest  smell,  that  is  to  say,  the  odour 
which  immediately  follows  the  application  of  varnish, 
arises  from  the  evaporation  of  the  essence.  This  ema- 
nation is  charged  with  other  vaporous  principles,  fur- 
nished by  the  different  resins  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  varnishes,  or  which  belong  to  the  colouring 
parts  mixed  with  them.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the 
nauseous  odour  of  acetite  of  copper  (verdigris).  No- 
thing but  speedy  evaporation,  favoured  by  a  current  of 
air,  or  a  condensation  of  these  vapours,  can  answer 
the  purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  them* 
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Evaporation  is  speedier  in  summer  than  in  autumn, 
seasons  during  which  most  work  of  this  kind  is  per- 
formed. In  summer,  opening  the  doors  and  windows 
will  produce  currents  of  air,  and  soon  disperse  these 
noxious  emanations.  In  autumn,  a  good  fire  made  in 
the  chimney  will  accomplish  the  same  end,  but  in 
a  slower  manner. 

The  disagreeable  and  even  deleterious  odour  may 
be  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  some  balsamic  sub- 
stance, the  odour  of  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
organs  of  smelling.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
this  mixture  will  produce  only  a  modification,  which 
will  not  admit  of  the  apartments  being  sooner  occu- 
pied; but  the  odour  will  then  exercise  a  different  ac- 
tion on  the  organs,  and  be  less  incommodious.  Musk, 
to  persons  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  it,  essence  of 
cinnamon,  of  lemon  juice,  of  thyme,  of  lavender,  &c 
will  effect  this  modification.  New  hay  will  answer  the 
purpose  still  better,  if  it  be  very  dry ;  in  this  state  it 
changes  the  odour,  and  at  the  same  time  it  absorbs,  as 
a  mechanical  mean,  the  vaporous  emanation. 

I  have  used  for  the  same  purpose  a  kind  of  con- 
denser, which  may  be  easily  obtained:  I  here  mean 
water,  several  tubs  filled  with  which  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  varnished  apartment.  The  greater  the  surfaces 
presented  by  these  tubs,  the  speedier  will  be  the  effect 
The  water  by  its  coldness  condenses  the  odorous  va- 
pour, which  is  of  an  oily  nature;  and  one  may  some- 
times observe  t>n  the  surface  of  it  a  pellicle,  which 
exhibits  the  prismatic  colours,  and  which  is  formeft 
by  the  condensed  vapour,  of  the  essence."   "The  water* 
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in  this  case,  performs  the  same  office  as  a  refrigerator 
in  the  common  process  of  distillation.  I  have  em* 
ployed  this  method  with  complete  success  for  apart* 
inents  varnished  with  verdigris,  and  varnish  made  with 
essence.  Some  workmen,  who  call  themselves  painters, 
exclaim  against  the  use  of  this  condenser,  under  the 
specious  pretext  that  it  destroys  the  splendour  of  the 
varnish;  but  this  fear  is  justified  neither  by  reason  nor 
by  theory. 

When  the  varnish  is  dry,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  hand  not  adhering  when  applied  to  it  for  a  minute, 
and  when  nothing  remains  but  the  last  vapours,  which 
are  always  long  in  escaping,  nitrous  fumigation,  so 
effectual  in  purifying  foul  air,  may  also  be  employed. 
For  this  purpose  pour  into  a  cup  half  an  ounce  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  and  having 
added  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  salt  of  nitre, 
mix  -the  whole  with  the  shank  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or 
with  a  glass  tube.  The  extension  of  the  fumes  may 
fee  facilitated  by  carrying  the  cup  about  through  the 
apartment.  This  preventive,  however,  may  alter  the 
beautiful  reflection  of  the  varnish,  if  it  be,  delicate  and 
not  completely  dry. 

22<L  Colours  applied  under  varnish,  as  well  as  those 
destined  for  oil  painting,  require  great  attention  to 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  who  employ, them. 
The  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied  should  be  rub* 
feed  or  swept,  and  even  washed  if  necessary:  they  must, , 
however,  be  well  dried  afterwards. 
•  The  same  care  must  be  extended  to  all  apartments, 
painted  or  varnished.    Varnish  is  much  more  disposed 
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to  be  altered  by  dirt  than  oil  painting ;  and  the  means 
employed  to  bring  it  back  to  its  first  state  cannot 
always  be  the  same,  because  the  dust  adheres  more 
strongly  to  the  resinous  parts  which  constitute  varnish, 
than  to  the  surface  of  prepared  oil. 

A  few  strokes  of  a  brush,  with  simple  washing,  will 
be  sufficient  for  varnishes  which  are  usually  kept  clean. 
If  the  dust  be  incrusted,  soap  and  water  must  be  em- 
ployed by  means  of  a  sponge,  taking  care  every  time 
that  it  has  been  rubbed  over  the  varnish  to  rinse  it  in 
dean  water,  and  to  squeeze  it  before  it  be  again  dip- 
ped in  the  soapy  water.  ' 

Some  employ  an  alkaline  ley,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  second  water.  It  is  called  weak  second 
water  when  it  contains  only  a  sixteenth  or  a  twentieth 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  (alkali  of  potash);  when  it 
contains  a  tenth,  it  is  strong  second  water*  They  even 
leave  it  an  hour  or  two  on  the  varnish  before  they  rub 
it  off  with  a  sponge,  dipped  in  common  water*  This 
method  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience.  The 
alkali  exercises  a  strong  action  on  delicate  varnishes, 
and  deprives  them  of  their  brilliancy ;  and  if  they  con- 
tain red  from  vermilion,  or  blue  from  prusstate  of 
iron,  it  alters  or  detaches  them.  But  if  this  process 
be  improper  for  cleaning  varnishes,  the  case  is  not  the 
same  ;n  regard  to  oil  painting,  and  particularly  gray 
grounds,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  exceedingly  proper. 
The  quantity  of  the  alkali  may  even  be  extended  to  an 
eighth  of  the  water  employed. 

Some  employ  for  tfie  same  purpose  water  impreg- 
nated  with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  in-  such  a 
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manner  that  the  acidity  may  be  equal  to  that  of  strong 
vinegar.  This  water  is  very  detergent ;  but  it  tarnishes 
the  varnish,  and  the  application  of  it  must  be  followed 
by  a  thorough:  washing  with  pure  water.  This  acid 
has  the  fault  of  forming  sulphate  of  lime  (an  earthy 
saline  matter,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  selenite), 
which  incrusts  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  so  that  no 
washing  can  remove  it.  The  friction  which  this  ope- 
.ration  requires  necessarily  alters  the  varnish.  It  is 
much  fitter  for  oil  painting,  which  is  more  solid  and 
less  injured  by  the  effects  of  washing  than  delicate 
resinous  painting.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  the 
surface  well  with  soft  and  very  warm  cloths.  If  the 
muriatic  acid  (the  marine  acid)  were  not  dearer  than 
the  sulphuric,  it  would  answer  much  better  for  this 
purpose ;  because  it  forms  with  the  dust  a  deliquescent 
salt,  which  washing  easily  removes,  and  which,  when 
thus  diluted  with  water,  exercises  no  action  on  resins, 
nor  on  the  most  delicate  colours. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  means  employed  to  clean 
varnish  or  paintings  by  washing,  they  must  not  be  left 
till  they  have  been  completely  dried  with  clean  and 
very  warm  cloths.  Moisture  is  exceedingly  Vhurtful  to  • 
them;  for  this  reason  they  ought  to  be  protected  from 
the  impression  of  fogs.  These  vapours,  indeed,  do 
not  possess  any  quality  different  from  that  of  aqueous 
humidity;  but  as  fogs,  in  consequence  of  their  perma- 
nence, insinuate  ^themselves  more  easily  into  all  the 
mouldings  of  wainscoting,  they  fix  there,  under  the 
form  of  an  incrustation,  all  the  fine  dust  conveyed  by 
/the  air  into  the  closest  apartments,  and  even  into  those 
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which  are  inhabited;  and  this  incrustation  incorporates 

« 

in  such  a  manner  with  the  varnish  that  brushing  is  not 
able  to  remove  it.  If  the  incrustation,  however,  has 
not  been  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  washing  with 
water  will  be  sufficient  to  detach  it. 

23d.  During  the  process  of  applying  oil  colours, 
if  any  of  them  fall  on  the  clothes,  it  may  be  instantly 
made  to  disappear  by  rubbing  the  cloth  strongly  with 
a  bit  of  bread.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
essence,  whioh  can  be  removed  afterwards  by  pure 
alcohol,  if  the  stained  part  be  held  before  the  five. 

24th.  If  any  colour  be  left  which  you  are  desirous  of 
preserving,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  cover  it 
with  water,  and  to.  deposit  the  vessel  in  a  cool  place. 
The  brushes  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner,  after 
care  has  been  taken  to  free  them  by  essence  from  the 
colour  adhering  to  them,  and  to  wipe  them. 

Alcoholic  varnishes  are  exceedingly  drying,  and  they 
"possess  great  splendour:  both  these  are  reasons  far 
giving  them  the  preference.  Varnishes  made  with  es- 
sence are  also  brilliant;  but  they  are  less  drying,  and 
they  emit  a  strong  odour,  which  they  retain  a  long 
time,  when  not  covered  by  a  stratum  of  alcoholic  var- 
nish. Oil  painting  is  very  durable ;  it  is  even  suscep- 
tible of  the  brilliancy  of  varnish,  if  the  colours  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  resinous  drying  oil,  page  120, 
Part  I.,  or  if  it  has  been  covered  by  a  varnish  made 
with  essence  or  with  alcohol ;  but  it  is  slow  in  drying. 
This  character,  which  is  a  sign  of  its  solidity,  is  a  cause 
of  its  being  rejected  by  persons  who  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  expedition.  The  time  of  its  desiccation,  how* 
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ever,  may  be  very  much  shortened  by  adding  to  it 
some  matter  of  a  very  drying  quality;  but  the  labour 
is  more  tedious,  and  painting  of  this  kind  never  has 
the  brightness  and  lustre  of  varnish.  This  may  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  preference  given  to  varnishing  5 
but  as  many  persons  still  retain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  old  method  of  oil  painting,  and  as  it  has  its  par- 
ticular rules,  it  is  necessary  that  some  account  of  it 
should  be  given* 

Oil  painting. 

Oil  painting  has  a  character  of  solidity  which  makes 
it  often  be  preferred  to  that  executed  with  varnish  or 
in  distemper.  Besides,  there  are  some  circumstances, 
independent  of  taste,  which  imperiously  require  the 
use  of  it  j  as  when  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  colour  to 
external  objects  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
This  kind  of  painting  is  used  also  for  internal  articles. 

All  kinds  of  oil  cannot  be  indiscriminately  used  for 
this  kind  of  painting,  even  when  they  form  part  of 
those  which  reasons,  founded  on  experience,  have  in- 
dicated as  alone  proper  for  this  use;  such  as  oil  of 
pinks,  nut  and  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  by  parti- 
cular processes. 

Painting  destined  for  external  objects,  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  rain,  solar  light,  &c.  requires  nut 
oil  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind,  because  it 
nourishes  and  develops  the  colour.  Linseed  oil,  in 
this  case,  is  dissipated,  and  destroys  the  colour;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  a  very  little  time  the  work  must  be  re« 
newed* 
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In  the  case  of  external  painting,  the  colours  must  not 
be  ground  or  mixed  up  with  nut  oil  to  which  essence 
of  turpentine  has  been  added;  because  the  latter  whitens 
the  colour  under  the  impression  of  the  sun,  in  the 
same  manner  as  pure  linseed  oil  would  do. 

Linseed  oil  may  be  recommended  in  painting  de- 
stined for  internal  articles,  which  are  sheltered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  kind  of  painting  has  its  particular  precepts, 
from  which  it  will  be  proper  never  to  deviate. 

1st.  When  it  is  necessary  to  grind  and  mix  up 
bright  colours,  such  as  whites,  grays,  &c.  nut  oil  or 
oil  of  pinks  is  used.  For  dark  colours,  such  as  ches- 
nut,  brown,  and  olive,  pure  linseed  oil  is  preferable, 
if  the  painting  be  destined  for  internal  'objects. 
.  2d.  Each  stratum  is  applied  cold.  It  is  never  em- 
ployed in  a  state  of  ebullition,  except  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prepare  a  new  wall,  or  new  and  damp 
plaster,  in.  order  to  make  the  paint  adhere.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  paint  rises,  and  falls  off  in  scales. 
The  first  stratum  on  soft  wood  requires  also  a  little 
heat,  that  it  may  penetrate  better. 

3d.  No  colour  mixed  up  with  pure  oil,  or  oil  t<j. 
which  a  little  essence  has  been  added,  ought  ever  to 
form,  a  thread  at  the  end  of  the  brush. 

4th.  The  colour  must  be  stirred  in  the  pot  fronjt 
time  to  time,  before  any  of  it  is  taken  up  with  the 
brush,  in  order  that  it  may  preserve  the  same  con- 
sistence and  the  same  tone.  If  the  ground,  in  conse-. 
quence  of  metallic  colours  being  used,  does  not  retain 
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the  same  tint,  it  may  be  brightened  by  pouring  in  a 
tittle  of  the  same  oil  as  that  with  which  the  colour  has 
been  mixed  up. 

Some  painters,  who  are  negligent  in  regard  to  the 
consistence  proper  to  be  given  to  the  colour,  before  it 
is  employed,  think  they  can  accomplish  the  required 
end  by  adding  essence  to  the  colour  from  time  to  time, 
when  they  think  it  too  thick. 

This  method,  in  ordinary  painting,  is  not  attended 
with  much  inconvenience;  but  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  in  delicate  painting.  The  addition  of  cold 
essence  lessens  the  splendour  of  the  colour ;  and  this 
effect  arises  from  the  resin  of  the  varnish  beginning  to 
be  precipitated,  if  a  varnish  form  the  basis  of  the  paint- 
ing ;  and  from  a  commencement  of  separation  in  the 
colouring  part  united  to  the  oil,  if  the  painting  be  in  oil 
colours.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  give  the  real  consistence  at  first;  and  if  it  be  found 
necessary  to  add  a  little  more  of  theexcipient,  it  ought  to 
be  warm:  it  requires  to  be  well  mixed  before  it  is  used. 

5th.  When  the  painting  is  destined  for  apartments, 
the  first  stratum  ought.to  be  ground  in  oil,  and  mixed 
up  with  essence.  1st.  Because  the  latter  carries  off  the 
odour  of  the  oil.  2d.  Because  the  colour  applied  over 
a  stratum  mixed  up  with  oil,  to  which  essence  has  been 
added,  or  with  pure  essence,  becomes  more  brilliant, 
whereas  it  would  penetrate  into  a  stratum  with  pure 
oil.  3d.  Because  essence  thoroughly  hardens  the  co- 
lours mixed  up  with  it ;  but  if  mixed  with  oil  it  makes 
it  penetrate  to  the  colour.  When  you  are  desirous, 
therefore,  to  varnish  an  oil  colour,  the  first  stratum- 
ought  to  be  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  the  last  two  with 
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pure  essence.  When  you  do  not  intend  to  varnish,  the* 
first  stratum  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pure  oil,  and  the  last 
two  with  oil  to  which  essence  has  been  added.  Essence 
unites  to  the  two  advantages  before  mentioned  a  practical 
utility :  it  facilitates  the  extension  of  the  colour. 

6th.  If  the  painting  be  intended  for  copper,  iron,  or 
any  other  hard  substance,  the  smoothness  of  which 
opposes  the  adhesion  of  the  colours  by  making  them* 
glide,  a  little  essence  must  be  added  to  the  first  strata : 
the  essence  will  cause  the  oil  to  adhere.  Besides,' 
metals  intended  to  receive  varnish  or  colours  must  ber 
polished  or  scoured,  that  is  to  say,  roughened  a  Iktie, 
in  order  that  the  colour  may  lay  hold  of  them :  thk 
rough  polishing  is  performed  with  pulverized  pumic« 
stone,  or  tripoli,  which  is  rubbed  over  the  article  with 
a  piece  of  rag,  on  each  stratum  being  applied.  The 
article  must  then  be  exposed  to  the  sun  to  facilitate 
the  extension  of  it,  if  the  varnish  has  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  consistence;  after  which  it  is  carried 
to  a  stove  to  hasten  its  desiccation.  My  turpentine 
copal  varnish,  and  that  even  called  fat  varnish,  dry 
very  speedily.  The  operation  of  polishing  is  not  per- 
formed till  several  strata  are  applied  and  have  become 
dry.  When  mich  varnishes  are  used  you  may  begin 
the  polishing  with  pumice  stone,  and  afterwards  finish 
k  with  tripoli. 

7th.  If  the  wood  contain  resinous  knots,  which  is 
the  case  in  particular  in  fir,  the  colour  runs  in  these 
knots,  and  does  not  adhere.  If  simple  oil  be  employed, 
oil  charged  with  drying  matter,  that  is  to  say,  litharge, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  ground  colour,  is  prepared 
separately,  and  reserved  for  these  resinous  parts.     If 
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the  painting  be  in  oil,  and  intended  to  be  covered  with 
polished  varnish,  more  litharge  must  be  added :  it 
masks  the  wood,  and  hardens  the  resinous  particles 
which  exude  from  it.  One  stratum  will  be  sufficient* 
and  will  give  body  to  the  wood :  the  labour  may  be 
shortened  by  rubbing  the  place  with  a  head  of  garlic* 

8th.  Some  colours,  and  in  particular  those  which 
have  an  argillaceous  ground,  as  the  Dutch  pinks,* 
boles,  &c,  as  well  as  lamp-black,  burnt  vine  twigs, 
&c,  are  long  in  drying  when  employed  with  oil.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  add  drying  matter  to  them, 
according  to  the  colour:  litharge  to  dark  colours,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  to  bright  colours,  mixed 
\vith  drying  oil :  this  method  is  always  attended  with 
success.  I  must  here  observe  that  drying  matter  is 
unnecessary  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  colours  which  ad-' 
mit  into  their  composition  ceruse,  white  oxide  of  lead, 
and  other  metallic  oxides. 

9th.  If  tlie  addition  of  drying  matter  becomes  ne- 
cessary, t  it  must  not  be  added  till  the  moment  whea 
the  colour  is  applied,  bepause  it  tends  to  render  it 
thicken 

10th.  One  principle,  which  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, because  it  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  painting,' 
and  more  particularly  to  the  one  in  question,  is,  tha 
a  new  stratum  of  colour  ought  never  to  be  applied  till 
the  preceding  is  dry.  It  will  be  proper  also  to  brush 
off  the  dust,  which  sometimes  covers  the  last  stratum ; 
and  which,  if  mixed  with  the  new  one,  would  not  fail 
to  alter  the  uniformity  of  its  tint :  this  observation  is 
applicable,  above  all,  to  bright  colours,  such  as  whites 
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and  grays.  You  may  be  sure  that  a  stratum  is  dry, 
when  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  hand  on  being  applied 
to  it. 

1 1th.  All  kinds  of  .painting  require  that  each  stra- 
tum of  colour  should  be  of  an  uniform  thickness 
throughout ;  and  as  this  depends  on  the  consistence,  it 
will  lie  proper  to  maintain  it  in  the  same  state.  Habit 
'and  experience  mil  be  a  better  guide,  in  this  respect, 
than  "any  precepts  that  might  be  collected.  Too  thin 
a  stratum  cracks  by  desiccation;  one  too  thick  be- 
comes wrinkled,  acquires  undulations,  and  interrupts 
the  reflection  of  tfie  light.  Hie  addition  of  a  little 
ground  colour,  or  ofsome  of  the  vehicle,  will  correct 
one  of  these  Faults. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  attended  with  any  incon- 
venience  if  a  little  more  liquidity  be  given  to  the  first 
stratum  than  to  the  succeeding ;  because  it  is  destined 
rather  to  adhere  to  the  substance  which  it  covers,  than 

»  ***** 

to'  establish  tfce  tone  of  the  required  colour.  But  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  particularly  the  last,  ought  to 
have  sufficient  consistence  to  prevent  the  shrinking  of 
the  paint;  the  addition  of  a  little  essence  will,  if  it 
be  too  thick,  bring  it  to  the  proper  point. 

I2thr  If  a  solidity  capable  of  resisting  blows  and 
friction  ba  required  in  the  paint,  this  end  will  be 
better  obtained  by  applying  the  first  stratum  with  a  me- 
tallic oxide,  such  as  Montpellier  yellow,  ceruse,  or 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, ground  in  boiled  oil,  and  mixed  up  with  oil  to 
which  a  little  essence  has  been  added^  than  by  die 
sante  colour  mixed  up  with  oil. 
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1 3th.  Artists,  during  the  exercise  of  a  profession, 
acquire  habits,  which,  among  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  them,  are  con- 
verted into  precepts.  The  amateur,  after  the  first 
trial,  is  merely  a  servile  imitator  of  the  painter.  la 
the  use  of  the  brush  he  does  not  at  first  show  much 
dexterity ;  but  bang  the  judge  of  his  own  work,  he 
soon  discovers  that  he  wants  experience ;  and  he  at  \ 
length  attains,  though  slowly,  to  results  which,  in  a 
skilful  hand,  soon  improve.  He  feels  the  necessity  of 
varying  the  strokes  of  the  brush  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  he  employs  long  strokes,  to  ex- 
tend the  colour  in  an  uniform  manna* ;  at  other  times 
be' daubs  it  repeatedly  over  the  wainscoting,  to  incrust 
the  matter  m  the  places  sheltered  by  the  mouldings  or 
by  sculpture.  He  Avoids  inequalities ;  he  is  encouraged 
by  the  new  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  his  eyesj  he 

• 

perceives,  and  at  leiigth  is  convinced,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  application  concurs,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
towards  the  richness  and  tone  of  the  colour,  and  the 
beautiful  development  it  acquires  from  the  reflection 
of  'the  light.  Every  amateur  who  is  fully  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  these  results  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  artist.  I  will  even  say  more;  he  is  su- 
perior to  a  workman'  without  taste,  whatever  practice 
he  may  have  had  in  work  ©f  this  kind.  The  labour  soon 
vanishes  when  compared  with  the  enjoyment  he  pro- 
cures. 

But  this  kind  of'  painting  is  attended  with  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  requires  the  concurrence  of  different 
artists',' as  the  labour  is  superior  to  the  efforts  of  the 
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amateur,  however  expert.  I  allude  here  to  coach 
painting,  which  requires  the  union  of  the  limner,  the 
common  painter,  and  the  gilder.  Besides,  the  appli- 
cation of  varnish,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  followed  by 
an  operation  which  is  dispensed  with  in  all  cases  of 
varnishing  or  painting  applied  to  common  apartments, 
and  to  external  objects:  I  mean  polishing.  This  ope- 
ration, which  the- amateur  has  no  need  to  perform, 
shows  the  necessity  of  admitting  into  this  species  of 
painting  a  division  respecting  the  different  kinds  of 
labour  which  it  requires. 

Division  of  oil  painting. 

Oil  painting  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  namely* 
common  oil  painting,  and  painting  in  toil  with  polished 
varnish.  The  first  is  simple,  the  other  is"  more  exten- 
sive ;  it  forms  grounds,  which  are  polished  and  after- 
wards covered  with  a  varnish,  which  is  also  polished. 
This  addition  of  labour  induces  artists  to  admit  the 
febove-mentioned  division,  the  necessity  of  which  does 
hot  appear  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  As  painting  ia 
oil  constitutes  a  separate  kind,  distinct  from  painting 
in  varnish  and  painting  in  distemper,  we  can  admit  no 
other  division  than  that  which  forms  it  into  species* 
especially  when  the  same  matters  are  employed  in  both 
cases.  All  oil  painting  is  'susceptible  of  acquiring  a 
line  polish,  when  the  thickness  of  the  strata  admits  the 
application  of  those  processes  which  polished  painting 
in  varnish  requires.  It  may  be  both  varnished  and 
glazed,  to  increase  the  brightness  of  the  colour,  and  to 
call  it  forth  in  its  full  splendour.    I  have  even  given  * 
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method  of  fulfilling,  at  one  operation,  the  conditions 
which  establish  plain  painting  in  oil,  and  that  in  which 
varnish  is  employed.  This  method  is  that  which  re* 
quires  the  use  of  the  drying  resinous  oil  in  page  1 20. 

This  distinction  is  deduced  rather  from  that  made 
between  the  objects  for  which  this  kind  of  painting  is 
destined,  than  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  em* 
ployed,  or  from  the  variety  introduced  in  the  compo- 
sition  of  them.  All  carriages  are  painted  in  oil,  theijt 
varnished,  and  afterwards  polished.  Some  kinds  of 
valuable  furniture  and  toys  made  with  artificial  enamel 
require  also  the  last-mentioned  operation,  which  gives 
them  a  great  deal  of  splendour,  and  disposes  them  tQ 
reflect  the  light  in  a  more  uniform  manner. 

Polishing. 

The  processes  used  in  polishing  are  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  varnish  which  requires  it* 
Hard  varnishes,  such  as  those  resulting  from  the  solu- 
tion of  amber  and  copal  in  a  drying  oil,  or ,  even  iij 
essence/  as  well  as  certain  oil  colours,  can  bear  the 
contact  of  hard  bodies  employed  for  polishing.  It  is 
not,  however,  attended  with  complete  success  but  when 
the  ground  is  charged  with  a  determinate  number  of 
strata  of  a  colour  which,  by  painters,  is  called  the 
priming  Qteinte  dure)  *.     This  priming  gives  to  the 

*  The  priming  (tcinte  dure)  is  prepared  by  grinding  ceruse  very 
fine  in  pure  oil,  and  mixing  it  up  with  essence  of  turpentine. 
Seven  or  eight  strata  of  it  are  applied  before  it  is  polished.  Th* 
ceruse  employed  for  this  purpose  must  have  been  subjected  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  which  destroys  its  whiteness,  and  prevent^ 
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whole  a  certain  thickness  and  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sistence. 

When  the  priming  has  received  all  the  strata  it  lie- 
quires,  and,  when  very  dry,  pumice  stone  finely  pul- 
verized, and  sifted  through  a  silk  sieve,  is  mixed  up 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Some  of  thii 
powder  is  spread  over  a  piece  of  cloth,  rolled  up  in 
the  form  of  a  ball,  and  the  ball  is  moved  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  colour,  to  polish  it  uniformly :  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  to  what  degree  this  has  been  ef- 
fected, the  polished  part  is  frequently  washed  with 
water.  When  this  operation  is  finished,  two  or  three 
strata  of  the  colour  which  has  been  chosen  are  applied, 
the  motion  of  the  brush  being  softened  to  avoid  striae; 
and  it  is  then  glazed  with  two  strata  of  transparent  and 
colourless  varnish,  should  this  number  be  thought  suf- 
ficient: but  if  the  varnish  itself  is  to  be  polished  in  the 
6ame  manner  as  the  priming;  in  a  word,  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  imitate  that  which  cavers  the  pannels  of  car- 
nages, seven  or  eight  strata  must  be  applied. 

When  the  last  strata  of  the  varnish  form  undulations, 
which  cut,  derange,  or  break  die  reflection  of  the 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  polish  it.  This  last  polish- 

felfam  weakening  the  colours  applied  over  it.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  by  painters  cgkined  ceruse:  the  colour  of  it  inclines  a  little 
to  yellow.  It  wiD  be  proper  not  to  give  too  much  lieat  to  the 
eertue  destined  lor  different  strata  of  priming,  because  it  has  too 
araeh  influence  on  the  coloured  grounds  which  it  ought  to  sup- 
fbtt.  The  strata  of  pruning  are  applied  over  a  stratum  formed  of 
tmcalcsned  ceruse,  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  mixed  up' with  equal ' 
parts  of  linaced  oil  and  essence. 
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ing  may  be  performed  with  advantage  by  employing 
tripoli,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  mixed  up  with  a  little 
oil,  ai>d  placed  on  a  ball  of  serge,  or,  what  is  better, 
of  shammy  leather.  The  fat  part  may  then  be  re- 
moved with  a  little  bran,  or  with  farina,  rubbed  over 
ft  by  means  of  a  clean  linen  cloth.  '  The.  polishing  is 
then  completed  with  a  bit  of  serge  or  doth,  without 
"  tripoli.    -  ,  " 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  varnish  which  supplies 
the  place  of  glazing  on  certain  kinds  of  furniture,  and 
the  coloured  or  uncoloured  varnishes  applied  to  metjjf 
lie  bodies  or  plates  of  metal,  are  polished.  The  lattef 
require  only  uniform  friction  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  there  is  any  need  of  beginning  with 
tripoli  and  oil.  The  finest  polishing  is  that  performed 
by  the  lathe. 

Those  who  renew  the  colours  on  the  pannels  land 
bodies  of  carriages,  do  not  amuse  themselves  by  rub- 
bing them  with  a  piece  of  serge  and  pulverized  pumice 
stone.     They  wear  down  the  old  colour  to  the  wood, 

•  •  • 

with  a  fragment  of  pumice  stone  and  water.  Some 
even  employ  for  this  operation  a  piece  of  felt  and  fine 
sand.  This  process  is  alone  suited  to  work  of  this 
kind. 

If  you  wish  to  render  the  colour  more  drying,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  the  vitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge) 
to  each  pound  of  colour.  If  the  colour  is  bright,  % 
gros  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  must  be 
.substituted  for  the  litharge. 
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Of  wax  cloth.     Oil  cloth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  term  wax  cloth,  given  to  som 
cloth  prepared  in  a  certain  manner,  originated  from 
4he  first  trials,  in  which  wax  perhaps  formed  a  part  of 
tk\e  composition ;  or  it  may  have  arisen  from  one  of 
(hose  modes  of  concealment  so  often  employed  by 
inventors,  who  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  their 
researches,  or  of  a  happy  discovery.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  this  denomination  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
the  articles  of  this  manufacture,  in  which  wax  is  not 

Ufed* 

The  ^rt  of  preparing  these  cloths  is  one  of  those 
which  escaped  the  ingenious  and  useful  undertaking,  of 
the  Jate  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  entitled  DU 
scription  des  Arts  et  flfetiers.  I  am  acquainted  with 
no  author  who  mentions  it  even  indirectly.  What  I 
shall  offer,  in  this  work,  will  be  only  a  sketch  of  the 
art,  the  processes  of  which,  in  regard  to  the  grounds 
and  the  application  of  the  coloured  designs,  are  so 
varied  and  interesting  as  to  justify  and  even  -render 
valuable  a  detailed  description  of  them.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  cloths,  considered  under  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
public.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  some  par- 
ticular experiments,  and  to  the  knowledge  I  have  ac-, 
quired  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  labour :  it  will  be  suf-  • 
ficient  Jo  prove  that  the  preparation  of  oiled  silks  and 
pil-akin  is  connected  with  that  of  varnishes,  and  de* 
pendent  on  it. 

Tfys  art  originated  in  Holland,  in  consequence,  no 
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doubt,  of  the  wants  of  commerce,  which  consumes 
such  a  large  quantity  of  articles  proper  for  packing 
goods.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  attempts  were 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  this  end,  which  seemed  to 
insure  to  them  a  constant  and  extensive  sale.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  first  processes  admitted  the  use 
of  wax,  and  that  the  cloth  first  manufactured  mi^ht 
,  have  a  resemblance  to  those  packing-cloths  which  come 
from  India,  and  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy  sub- 
stance. 

The  name  of  wax  cloth,  which  was  then  proper  for 
them,  surviving  the  composition,  may  have  served  to 
denote,  till  the  present  time,  finer  compositions,  exe- 
cuted with  greater  care,  and  yet  less  expensive;  as 
wax  is  of  more  value  than  the  substances  now  used  in 
preparing  these  cloths,  which  are  employed  for  so  many 
-useful  purposes. 

If  Holland  was  the  birth-place  of  this  kind  of  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale,  it  is  possible  that  the  first 
processes  may  have  been  known  and  followed  in  neigh- 
bouring countries.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  extent  since  given  to  the  manufacture^ 
by  admitting  a  certain  finish  in  the  designs,  must  con- 
tribute to  multiply  the  enterprises.  There  are  indeed 
excellent  manufactories  of  this  kind  in  the  ci-devant 
Austrian  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at 
Franckfort,  where  the  workshops  altogether  occupy  2, 
very  considerable  extent. 

Every  manufacture!*  and  every  workman  has  his  own 
compositions  and  methods,  which  he  applies  to  the 
kind  of  work  intrusted  to  him.    The  process  for  com-* 
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mon  varnished  cloths  is  very  simple;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  are  others  which  require  more  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  workman,  as  the  same 
care  is  necessary  as  for  painted  cloths.  In  these  var- 
nished cloths  the  art  of  the  colourist  is  put  to  the  test ; 
because  the  finishing,  the  happy  mixture  of  the  colours, 
the  richness  of  their  variety,  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  shades,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  strokes,  concur  to 
enhance  their  value,  and  consequently  to  secure  tq 
them  a  speedy  sale. 

But  if  the  difference  of  the  labour  has  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  this  kind  of  manufacture,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  that  the  quality  of  the  cloth  must  contri- 
bute towards  the  same  end}  for  it  is  this  quality  alone 
which  determines  the  kind  of  painting  that  ought  to  be 
employed.  Varnished  cloths,  therefore,  of  different  de. 
grees  of  fineness  are  manufactured. 

Common  wax  cloth  or  varnished  cloth* 

* 

The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  cloth  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  carried  on  at  very  little  expense.  The 
cloth  and  linseed  oil  are  the  principal  articles  required 
for  the.  establishment. 

Common  canvas,  of  an  open  and  coarse  texture,  is 
intended  on  large  frames,  placed  under  sheds,  th? 
sieves  of  which  are  open,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage 
to  the  external  a^r.  The  manner  in  which  the  cloth  is 
fastened  to  these  frames  is  very  simple  and  convenient ; 
for  Tjyhen  it  becqmes  slackened,  during  the  application 
of  the  varnish  paste,  it  can  be  again  tightened.  It  is 
£xed  to  each  side  of  the  frame  by  a  kind  pf  hooks 
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which  catchr  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  by  pieces  of 
strong  packthread  passing  through  holes  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  hooks,  which  are  tied  round  move- 
able  pegs  placed  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  frame.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  strings  of  a  violin  are  stretchy 
or  unstretched,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  pegs  employed  for  extending  the  cloth  in  this 
apparatus.  By  these  nieaas  the  cloth  can  be  easily 
stretched  or  relaxed,  when  the  oily  varnish  has  exer- 
cised an  action  on  its  texture  in  the  course  of  the  ope? 
ration*  The  whole  bang  thus  arranged,  a  liquid  paste 
made  with  drying  oil,  which  ra^y  be  varied  at  plesu 
sure,  is  applied  to  the  cloth* 

Liquid  paste  with  drying  oil. 

Mix  Spanish  white  or  tobacco  pipe  clay,  or  any 
other  argillaceous  matter,  with  water,  and  leave  it  at 
rest  some  hours,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  separate 
the  argillaceous  parts  and  to  produce  a  sediment.  Stur 
the  sediment  with  a  broom,  to  complete  the  division 
of  the  earth;  and  after  it  has  rested  spme  seconds 
decant  the  turbid  water  into  an  earthen  or  wooden  ves- 
sel. By  thip  process  the  earth  will  be  separated  from 
the  sand  and  other  foreign  bodies,  which  are  preci- 
pitated, and  which  must  be  thrown  away*  If  the  earth 
has  been  washed  by  the  same  process,  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  divided  by  kneading  it*  The  supernatant  water 
is  thrown  aside,  and  the  sediment  is  placed  in  sieves, 
on  pieces  of  cloth,  where  it  is  suffered  to  dnjih :  it  is 
then  mixed  up  with  oil  rendered  drying  by  a  large 
dose  of  litharge,  that  is  to  say,  sbout  a  fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil.    Tfte  consistence  of  thin  p*\ste  beinf 
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given  to  the  mixture,  it  is  spread  over  the  cloth  bf 
means  of  an  iron  spatula,  the  length  of  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  breadth  of  the  cloth.  This  spatula  per* 
forms  the  part  of  a  knife,  and  pushes  forwards  the  ex* 
cess  of  matter  above  the  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cloth. 

Though  the  earth  mixed  in  this  manner  still  contains 
water,  it  readily  unites  with  the  boiled  oil.  The  water 
passes  into  the  tissue  of  the  cloth,  which  facilitates  its 
evaporation;  and  the  cloth  at  the  same  time  acquires 
the  property  of  not  suffering  itself  to  be  too  much  pe- 
netrated by  the  oily"  varnish.  However  liquid  the  var- 
nish may  be,  it  does  not  transude  to  the  inferior  sur* 
face  of  the  cloth. 

When  the  first  stratum  is  dry  a  second  is  applied. 
The  inequalities  produced  by  the  coarseness  of  the  cloth, 
or  by  an  unequal  extension  of  the  paste,  are  smoothed 
down  with  pumice  stone.  The  pumice  stone  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  rubbed  over  the  cloth  with  a  piece  of 
soft  serge  or  cork  dipped  in  water.  A  whole  pumice 
stone,  one  of  the  faces  of  which  has  been  ground 
smooth,  may  also  be  employed.  The  cloth  must  thai  be 
well  washed  in  water  to  clean  it ;  and,  after  being  suf- 
fered to  dry,  a  varnish  of  gum  lac  dissolved  in  linseed 
oil  boiled  with  turpentine,  and  which  is  liquefied  with 
essence  of  turpentine,  if  necessary,  is  then  applied  to  it 

This  preparation  produces  yellowish  varnished  cloth. 
When  you  are  desirous  of  rendering  it  black,  nothing 
will  be  necessary  but  to  mix  lamp  black  with  the  Spa- 
nish white,  or  tobacco-pipe  day,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  liquid  paste.  Various  shades  bf  gray  may  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  quantity  of  the  lamp  black 
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-which  is  added.  Umber,  Cologne  earth,  and  different 
ochrey  argillaceous  earths,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  explained  in  the  chapter  on  colours,  may  be  used 
to  vary  the  tints,  without  causing  any  adddition  to  the 
expense. 

Fine  printed  varnished  cloths* 

The  process  just  described  for  manufacturing  com- 
mon varnished  and  polished  cloths  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  that  employed  for  making  fine  cloths  of 
the  same  kind,  decorated  with  a  coloured  impression* 
At  first  this  kind  of  manufacture  was  confined  to  com- 
mon cloths,  with  a  smooth  ground  of  different  colours* 
Industry,  however,  has  given  it  greater  extent,  by  find- 
ing on  the  palette  of  the  painter  all  those  materials  ca- 
pable of  making  this  new  art  rival  that  of  printed  cloths* 
The  firmness  of  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  still  increased 
by  that  of  a  pliable  covering  impermeable  to  water, 
opened  for  this  kii%d  of  manufacture  a  very  lucrative 
sale,  in  consequence  of  a  more  careful  application  of 
the  colours,  which  could  be  subjected  to  all  the  rules 
of  design.  The  manufactories  of  Germany,  indeed, 
have  varnished  cloths  embellished  with  large  and  small 
subjects,  figures,  and  landskips,  well  executed,  and 
which  being  destined  for  covering  furniture  subjected 
to  daily  use,  gave  certain  support  to  this  branch,  of  in- 
dustry. 

This  new  process,  which  is  only  an  improvement  of 
the  former,  requires  a  finer  paste,  and  cloth  of  a  more 
delicate  texture*  The  stratum  of  paste  is  applied  in  the 
same  manner  j  and  when  dry  and  polished,  the  cloth  is 
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taken  from  the  frame  and  removed  to  the  painter's 
table,  where  the  alt  of  the  coiourist  and  designer  is 
displayed  under  a  thousand  forms ;  and,  ass  in  that  of 
printed  cottons,  exhibits  a  richness  of  tints,  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  which  discover  taste,  and  ensure 
a  ready  sale  for  the  articles  manufactured. 

Tfie  processes,  however,  employed  in  these  two  arts 
to  extract  the  colouring  parts  are  not  the  same,  in  the 
tot  of  cotton-printing  the  colours  are  extracted  by  the 
btth,  as  in  that  of  dyeing.  In  printing  varnished  cloths, 
the  colouring  parts  are  the  result  of  the  union  of  dry- 
tng  oil  mixed  with  varnish,  and  the  different  colours 
employed  in  oil  painting  or  painting  in  varnish. 

JTlie  varnish  applied  to  common  oil  cloth  is  com* 
posed  of  gum  lac  atod  drying  linseed  oil ;  but  that  de« 
etined  for  printed  varnished  cloths  requires  some 
choice,  both  in  regard  to  the  oil  and  to  the  resinous 
matter  which  gives  it  consistence*  Prepared  oil  of  pinks 
and  copal  form  a  varnish  very  little  coloured^  pliable, 
and  solid. 

Fifrnisked  silk. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  varnished  silk  j  one  employ- 
ed for  making  umbrellas,  capots,  coverings  for  hats, 
ice. ;  and  the  other  known  under  the  name  of  sticking 
plaster,  or  court  plaster. 

The  first  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  var- 
nished  and  polished  cloths  already  described,  but  with 
some  variation  in  the  choice  of  the  matters  employed  to 
make  the  liquid  paste  or  varnish  with  which  the  silk  is 
covered.     The  basis  of  the  second  is  a  gelatinous  stfa- 
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turn,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  varnish  of  the 
first  genus :  that  is  say,  an  alcoholic  varnish  exceed- 
ingly simple  in  its  composition* 

For  the  preparation  of  the  former,  if  the  surface  of 
the  silk  be  pretty  large,  it  is  made  fast  to  a  wooden 
frame  furnished  with  hooks  and  moveable  pegs,  such 
as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  varnished 
cloths.  A  certain  quantity  of  a  soft  paste,  composed 
of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  a  fourth  part  of  litharge, 
white  of  Troy®,  Spanish  white  or  tobacco  pipe  clay, 
lamp  blacfk  and  litharge,  is  then  prepared  in  nearly  the 
following  proportions:  tobacco  pipe  clay,  dried  and 
sifted  through  a  silk  sieve,  1 6  parts ;  litharge  ground 
on  porphyry  with  water,  dried  and  sifted  in  the  same 
manner,  3  parts;  lamp  black,  1  part  This  paste  is 
then  spread  in  an  uniform  manner  over  the  surface  of 
the  silk,  by  means  of  a  long  knife  having  a  handle  at 
each  extremity. 

In  summer  twenty-four  hours  are  sufficient  for  its 
desiccation.  When  dry,  the  knots  produced  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  silk  are  smoothed  with  pumice 
stoite.  This  operation  is  performed  with  water;  and 
when  finished  the  surface  of  the  silk  is  washed.  It  Is 
then  suffered  to  dry,  and  the  copal  varnish  of  the  fifth 
genus  No.  23.  is  applied. 

If  it  be  intended  to  polish  this  varnish,  it  will  be  pro- 
'per  to  apply  a  second  stratum ;  after  which  it  is  po- 
lished'with  a  ball  of  cloth  and  very  fine  tripoli,  or  with 
a  pifcee  of  strong  cloth  only.  The  varnished  silk  which 
results  from  this  process  is  very  black,  exceedingly  pli- 
'able,  and  has  a  fine  polish.     It  may  be  rumpled  a 
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thousand  ways  without  retaining  any  fold,  dr  the  mark 
of  a  fold.  It  is  light  j  and  this  quality  renders  it  proper 
for  coverings  to  hats,  and  for  making  cloaks  and  caps, 
so  useful  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  fain. 

When  manufacturers  wish  to  turn  to  advantage  old 
remnants  of  silk,  whatever  may  be  their  colour,  which 
do  not  exceed  half  a  yard  in  length,  they  think  it  suffi- 
cient to  fasten  them  to  frames  of  the  same  size  with  a 
piece  of  packthread,  keeping  them  as  much  stretched 
as  possible.  The  liquid  paste  is  then  poured  over  the 
silk  in  small  portions,  and  spread  out  by  means  of  a 
common  knife  with  a  round  point,  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  table-knife,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  being  cut. 
The  handle  of  the  knife  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
blade,  so  that  all  the  movements  required  for  extend- 
ing the  paste  can  be  made  without  the  fingers  touching 
the  silk,  and  without  removing  the  blade  from  an  ex- 
act horizontal  position  i  a  little  practice  will  enable  the 
workman  to  render  the  surface  of  the  silk  as  smooth  in 
this  case  as  in  that  where  a  largo  blade  is  employed  in 
the  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  silk  consists  of  long  narrow 
bands,  the  mechanism  which  I  employed  for  making 
two  or  three  yards  of  plaster  at  once  may  be  used. 

Provide  a  common  smooth  table*  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  square,  and  placed  perfectly  horizontal.  At  the 
two  extremities  of  this  table  let  there  be  fixed  two  iron 
.screws  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  which  pass  through 
two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  an  iron  rule  or  blade 
which  stands  in  a  vertical  position,  and  which  can  be 

« 

moved  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  table  by  means  of 
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two  nuts  fitted  to  the  screws.  But  to  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  the  composition  to  be  spread 
over  the  cloth,  there  are  placed  close  to  the  screws, 
and  between  the  rule  and  the  table,  as  many  squares 
cut  from  a  common  card  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  thickness  required ;  two  or  three  will  be  sufficient. 

When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  place  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  cloth  between  the  rule  and  the  table, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  pass  beyoftd  the  former 
about  an  inch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  draw  it  to- 
wards you  during  the  operation ;  then  pour'  the  com- 
position on  the  cloth  near  the  interior  side  of  the  rule 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  cloth  throughout  its 
whole  breadth.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  mat- 
ter continue  running,  while  another  person  draws  the 
cloth  towards  him  till  the  whole  of  it  Has  been  sub* 
jected  to  the  pressure  of  the  rule.  By 'this  mechanism: 
the  stratum  will  have  an  uniform  thickness,  and  will 
be  so  even  as  to  have  no  nfeed  of  being  smoothed  with? 
pumice  stone.  -  When  the  stratum  is  dry,  cover  it  with 
the  copal  vaniish  No.  2d. 

If  wa£  with  z  similar  composition  and-  by  an  ana* 
logous  process  that  an  artist  of  Geneva,  named  Lou- 
vrier,  prepared  his  pliable  varnished  silk,  specimens  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  society  of  arts  ^  the  same 
paste  also,  covered  with  a  varnish,  he  applied  to  linen, 
felt,  leather,  &c. ;  and  the  use  of  it  might  be  rendered 
more  beneficial  and  extensive  by  applying  it  to  boots, 
Half-boots,  and  shoes,  which  might  in  this  manner  be. 
rendered  impermeable  to  water. 
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Another  hind  of  varnished  silk. 

A  kind  of  varnished  silk,  which  has  only  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  which  suffers  the  texture  of  the  stuff  to  qp» 
pear,  has  been  some  time  in  use.  The  matter  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  it  is  a  plain  varnish.  The  silk  is 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  boiled  oil  of 
pinks,  and  one  part  of  fat  copal  varnish,  which  is  ex* 
tended  with  a  coarse  brush  or  with  a  knife.  Two 
strata  are  sufficient  when  the  oil  has  been  freed  from 
its  greasy  principles  over  a  slow  fire,  or  when  it  has 
been  boiled  with  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  vitreous 
oxide  of  lead  (litharge). 

The  inequalities  are  removed  by  pumice  stone  and 
water;  after  which  the  copal  varnish  is  applied.  This 
simple  operation  gives  to  white  silk  a  yellow  colour, 
which  arises  from  the  boiled  oil  and  the  varnish* 

This  varnished  silk  possesses  all  those  qualities  ascri* 
bed  to  certain  preparations  of  silk  which  are  recom* 
mended  to  be  worn  as  jackets  by  persons  subject  to  the 
rheumatism.  Some  physicians  have  placed  great  con- 
fidence in  flannel  dyed  with  indigo :  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  introduce  this  colour  into  the  varnish  destined 
for  this  preparation. 

Sticking  piaster..  Court  plaster. 

-    The  preparation  of  sticking  plaster  or  court  plaster 
is  still  simpler :  the  basis  of  the  first  stratum  is  glue. 

Bruise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  glue,  and  let  it 
soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  little  warm  water :  es> 
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jx>se  it  to  heat  over  the  fire  to  dissipate  the  greater  part 
of  the  water,  and  supply  its  place  by  colourless  brandy, 
which  will  seize  on  the  gelatin  (glue).  Strain  the 
whole  through  a  piece  of  open  linen,  and  take  cart 
that  the  quantity  of  the  excipient  be  such  that  on  cook 
ing  it  shall  form  a  trembling  jelly; 

Extend  a  piece  of  black  silk  on  a  wooden  frame, 
and  fix  it  in  that  position  by  means  df  tacks  or  pack* 
thread;  Then  with  a  brash  made  of  badger's  hair 
apply  the  glue,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat  to  render  it  liquid.  When  this  stratum  is  dry, 
which  will  soon  be  die  case,  apply  a  second,  and  then  a 
third  if  you  are  desirous  of  giving  the  plaster  a  certain 
thickness.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  dry,  cover  it  with 
two  or  three  strata  of  a  strong  tincture  of  balsam  of 
Peru. 

This  is  the  real  English  court  plaster :  it  is  pliable 
and  never  breaks;  characters  which  distinguish  it 
from  $o  many  other  preparations  sold  under  the  same 
pame. 

This  article  has.  been  adulterated  aS  well  as  many 
others:  A  kind  of  plaster,  the  covering  of  Which  is 
very  thick  and  brittle,  is  often  sold*  under  the  same 
hame.  The  fabricators  of  this  article  instead  of  fish 
glue,  which  is  dear,  employ  strong  common  glue,  the 
strata  df  Which  they  cover  with  an  alcoholic  varnish 
like  those  of  the  first  genus-  This  plaster  cracks,  and 
never  has  the  balsamic  odour  by  which  the  real  English 
court  plaster  is  particularly  characterized.  To  detect 
this  fraud  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  rub  it  a 
little*    % 
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When  ybu  wish,  to  use  the  Ehglish*  plaster,  moisten 
it  with  stliva  on  the  side  opposite  to  ihat  tfhich  is  tar* 
nished,  and  it  will  adhere  exceedingly  well.  The  adu** 
terated  plaster  is  too  hard  to  adhere  by  so  ample  a  pr& 
paration  >  it  requires  to  be  moistened  on  the  varnished 
side. 

"  The  tlfee  &f  thfc  plaster  ought  to  be  confined  to  cuts 
alone;  tfhd  should  neverbe  extended  to  scratches  6* 
wound*  accompanied  with  contusion,  though  thfe  re- 
striction s^erris  contrary  to  the  pompous  directions  ft* 
using  it  which  are  published.  In  the?  t\fro  lattef  case* 
the  application  of  any  gummy  plaster,  however  weB 
prepared,  is  always  attended  with  inflammation,  which 
must  afterwards  be  treated  with  cataplasms  of  bread 
and  milk.  *  ** 

Having  said  every  thing  necessary  in  regard  to  paint^ 
ing  in  oil  with  or  without  vaftustr,  comprehending  that 
branch  which  relates  to  varnished  doth  and  silk  called 
improperly  wast  cloth,  it  now  remains  that .  I  should 
describe  the  last  kind  of  painting,  called  painting  iri 
distemper :— It  forms  the  subject  df  the  following 
chapter*  '* 
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CHAPTER  V; 

Of  painting  in  distemper*    Sizing.  .  Composition  of  colours. 
for  distemp&r.    .General  precepts  in  rvgard  to  tlus  lraiiel\ 
«  of  the  a*t9  / 


•  * 
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The  use  of  distemper  is  older  than  that  of  painting  in 
oil  or  in  varnish.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  any  testi- 
monies to  prove  this  assertion,  for  we  may  assign  to 
this  art  the  same  origin  •  as  that  of  white- washing. 
White -washing  applied  with  art  is  a  kind  of  distemper 
when  the  builder,  induced  by  a  desire  of  giving  it  so- 
)idity,  introduces  into  it  glue,  which  is  one  of  its  prin- 
ciples* whatever  be. the  matters/over  which  it  is  ex- 
tended. The  polishing  which  is  given  to  this  kind  of 
jyork  by  several  washings  has  an  affinity  to  distemper 
which  the  French  call  Badigeon. 
^  The  first. attempts  in  distemper  must  have  been  very 
imperfect ;  but  being  susceptible  of  assistance  from  the 
.different  colouring  parts  which  contribute  so  easily 
tpw^rds  the  magic  effects  of  painting,  this  branch  of 
l^psef  painting  must  have  participated  in  the  general 
improvement  resulting  from  the  continued  efforts  of 
human  industry:  it  must, have  deviated  from  its  first 
wl^s  of  simplicity  to  rise  to  a  degree  of  perfection.  It 
soon,  indeed;,  became  the  bads  of  the  painting  with  co- 
loured grounds  on  which  the  first  trials  were  made  of 
glazed  varnishes,  and  under  the  names  of  chipolin  and  . 

blanc  de  rot  was  employed  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
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and  most  esteemed  decorations  for  embellishing  palaces 
in  all  cases  where  it  was  ornamented  with  figures. 

In  every  kind  of  distemper  glue,  a  gelatinous  matter 
extracted  from  different  parts  of  animals,  of  whatever 
Sort  it  might  be,  became  the  principle  of  the  solidity 
observed  in  this  branch  of  painting.  It  serves  as  a 
bond  to  the  divided  parts,  which'  are  united  by  a  pul- 
verulent adhesion  of  mere  contact:  in  the  last  place. 
it  prevents  them  from  being  detached  when  rubbed 
yith  a  brush. 

The  varnisher  does  nqt  confine  the  use  of  glue  tq 
painting  in  distemper :  he  destines  it  also  for  covering 
and  preserving  the  paint  with  which  certain  articles  in- 
tended  to  be  varnished  are  covered }  such  as  paper  or 
other  substances  painted  in  gum ;  boxes,  fens,  &c. 
But  the  kind  of  articles  to  which  size  is  applied  pre* 
pcribes  a  choice  in  the  matters  proper  for  furnishing  the 
glue.  For  delicate  qbjects  pure  glue  incapable  of  com- 
municating any  foreign  tint  is  required.  Fish  glue  or 
that  obtained  from  remnants  of  parchment  will  an- 
swer  these  conditions.  Glovers'  clippings  and  those 
of  white  leather  give  a  glue  sufficiently  pure  for  com* 
inon  djstemper.  The  glue  extracted  from  the  clip? 
pings  of  sleep's  and  goats'  skins  may  be  used  in  the 
commoji  kind  of  distemper.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
yyotk  may  be '  considerably  shortened  by  dissolving 
£qmmpn  strong  Flanders  glue  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
Water.  This  glue  is  the  dry  extract  obtained  from  the 
ligaments,  cartilages,  tendons,  interior  membranes,  and 
clippings  of  the.  skins  of  animals,  which  have  been  sul> 
jectedto  strong  boiling.* 
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AH  these  substances  give  a  gelatin  (glue)  weaker 
or  stronger,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal  and 
the  part  from  which  it  has  been  extracted.  That  ob- 
tained from  the  skin  is  the  strongest.  Flanders  glue, 
however,  is  employed  in  general  for  all  articles  to 
"which  distemper  is  applied  on  a  large  scale ;  because 
in  works  of  this  kind  transparency  is  required  rather 
than  strength. 

CLUB  OF  THE  FIRST  QUALITY. 

Fish  glue* 

Whatever  be  the  matter  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extract  the  gelatin  (glue),  the  process  always  em- 
ployed is  strong  decoction  in  water.  Fish  glue  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  substances  of  this  kind  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  colourless.  The  preparation  of  it  is 
very  simple.  *  The  twisted  pieces  of  the  membranous 
matter  which  furnishes  h  is  bruised  by  means  of  a  mal- 
let, and  then  torn  to  shreds,  which  are  cut  into  small 
portions  and  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure 
water.  The  decoction  being  strained  through  a  clean 
cloth  which  retains  the  membranous  part,  it  is  evapo- 
rated over  a  slow  fire  until  it  be  observed  that  some 
drops  of  the  decoction  thrown  on  paper  and  deposited 
in  a  cool  place  assume  the  consistence  of  a  trembling 
jelly.  The  decoction  is  then  left  to  cool.  In  this 
state  it  will  keep  five  or  six  days  in  summer,  and 
longer  in  winter. 

Sometimes  brandy  is  employed  for  diluting  this 
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glue ;  but  as  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed 
dissipates  all  the  spirituous  matter,  it  will  be  better  to 
add  brandy  to  fish  glue  already  prepared  and  of  a  con* 
sistence  somewhat  strong.  The  addition  of  the  brandy 
contributes  towards  its  longer  preservation^  and  accele- 
rates its  desiccation  whea  .employed,  but  it  lessens  the 
limpidity  of  the  liquid*  .... 

This  consistence  would  prevent  it  from  being  freely 
extended  over  the  works  which  are  to  be  sized,  were  it 
not  diluted  at  the  time  of  its  being  employed  with  a  little 
warm  water.  It  is  in  the  latter  state  of  liquidity  that 
it  is  applied  to  articles  which  can  stand  the  required 
degree  of  heat,  such  as  wood,  fans,  &c.  But  when  it  is 
apprehended  that  this  temperature  may  produce  bad 
effects  on  the  colours  or  on  the  cut  paper  figures,  for 
cementing  which  it  may  be  employed,  it  is  then.di* 
luted  with  cold  water  and*it  is  kept  liquid  at  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Certain  delicate  works  require  only  a  slight  concen- 
tration  in  the  solution  of  glue.  For  example,  if  it  be 
required  to  fix  crayons,' by  Loriot's  process,  six  or  eight 
deniers,  or  from  150  to  200  grains  of  fish  glue,  ren- 
dered sdiible  in  16  ounces  of  pure  water,  which  is  still 
diluted  with  two  parts  of  alcohol  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
plication, will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  degree  of 
strength  to  such  works,  and  to  -  prevent  the  powder 
from  being  detached.  The  evaporation  is  very  much 
favoured  by  the  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine). 
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GLUE  OF  THE  SECOKD  QUAlITY.         -  J 

«G/we  made  from  glovers9  clippings  vr  from  parchment* 

Put  to  soak  in  warm  water  for  twelve  or  fifteeii 
hours  clippings  of  parchment,  and  thei*  boil  them  fof 
five  or  six  hours :  strain  the  whole  through  a  piece  of 
open  linen  or  through  a  hair4 sieve  to  -  separate  ^  the 

•  *• 

taembranous  portions  deprived  of  their  gelatin,  L,eav<* 
the  decoction  at  rest  and  it  will  6oori  -(condense  into  i 
jelly.  If  the  decoction  be  made  in  summer,  the  tern* 
perature  which  keeps  the  glue  long  in  a  state  of  liqui- 
dity gives  it  time  to  clarify.  The  upper  part,  indeed* 
has  the  appearance  of  trembling  jelly^  exceedingly  clear 
and  without  colour.  When  the  clippings  of  parchi 
ment  have  been  well  chosen,  the  whole  of  the  clear 
part  of  the  glue,  in  consequence  of  its  consistence,  may 
be  separated  by  means  of  a  skimmer  from  that  at  thi 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  transparence  of  which  is  oftefc 
disturbed  by  bodies  that  are  foreign  to  pure  geiatiri.\  > 
This  glue  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  where  great 
'cleanness  is  required ;  and  therefore  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  fish  glue.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  ought  to 
be  used  for  sizing,  and  for  that  beautiful  kind  of 
^temper  called  chipolin  or  blanc  de  roi  (royal  white). 

•I: .:  -  6LTTE  OF  THE  THIRD  QUALITY. 


«/* 


» .     * 


Common  glue. 

Painting  in  distemper  will  admit,  in  many  cases,  a 
kind  of  glue  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  two  qualities 
All  objects  comprehended  in.  the  distemper  applied  to 
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ceilings,  walls,  &c,  do  not  require  much  nicety  in  the 
choice  of  the  matters  proper  for  furnishing  the  glue. 
Under  these  circumstances  solidity  is  more  attended  to 
than  neatness.  Common  Flanders  glue  dissolved  in 
water  i$  yerypftep  used  instead  of  that  of  a  finer  qua- 

When  this  glue  i$  to  be  prerared*  take  clippings  of 
sheep's  skin,  goats'  skin,  and  of  parchment,  and  boil 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  (seven  pf  eight  parts  in  weight  for  one  of  matter). 
When  the  decoction  is  reduced  to  ?-third,  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  or  piece  of  Ijuen :  on  cooling  k 
{assumes  the  consistence  of  a  strong  Jelly,  which  may 
be  weakened  according  to  circupastances.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Consistence  \iere  mentioned  thjs  glue  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  strong  glpe,  a  technical 
£erm  often  employed  i$  the  formula  of  different  com- 
position^  and  winch  cannot  be  applied  to  the  strong 
idry  glue  sold  in  the  shops.  The  addition  <of  t#o 
{rounds  of  water  will  form  a  mean  kind  of  glue ;  and 
light  pounds  of  water  to  the  same  quantity  will  give 
simply  glye:  it  may  still  be  rendered  weaker  should 
circumstances  require  it. 

Glue  of  this  kind  must  be  employed  immediately; 
because  it  will  not  keep  more  than  five  or  six  days  in 
summer,  even  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  weather  is  tem- 
pestuous, it  will  soon  corrupt :  when  it  loses  its  con- 
sistence and  dissolves  into  water  it  has  reached  the  first 
term  of  alteration,  and  soon  passes  to  the  state  of  pu- 
trefaction. When  this  change .  in  the  consistence-  of 
glue  is  observed  it  can  no  longer  be  used  in  distemper. 
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These  different  kinds  of  glue,  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  their 
parity  and  colour,  may  be  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
works,  according  to  their  fineness.  The  first  kind  is 
destined  to  defend  delicate  painting,  coloured  paper, 
paintings  in  water-colours,  &c.,  from  the  attacks  of 
yarnish.  That  of  the  second  quality  may  be  used, 
with  the  precautions  already  mentioned,  for  the  same 
purposes,  Jhat  of  the  third  is  employed  for  common; 
pang. 

Sizing. 

The  word  sizing  denotes  that  operation  by  which  a 
solution  of  glue  is  spread  over  articles  intended  to  be 
painted  in  distemper  or  to  be  varnished.  Size  is  ap- 
plied cold.  This  stratum  of  glue  fills  up  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  paper,  &c.,  and  deposits  in  them  a  matter 
impenetrable  to  alcohol  and  to  the  essential  oils,  which 
serve  as  excipients  to  the  resins  employed  in  the  com* 
position  of  varnishes.  Jf  several  successive '  strata  of  it 
pe  applied  it  may  even  serve  as  a  varnish  itself;  but 
freing  by  its  nature  soluble  fn  water,  the  least  impression 
pf  humidity,  that  of  the  moist  hands,  and  the  adhesion 
pf  dust,  which  is  the  consequence,  would  soon  tarnish 
the  objects  tp  which  it  is  applied  and  destroy  their  neat- 
ness and  brilliancy,  which  are  their  most  valuable  qua* 
Jities. 

Varnish,  therefore,  may  be  applied  to  this  first  stra- 
tum without  injuring  the  colours  and  without  pene- 
trating further ;  and  if  the  strata  be  multiplied,  so  as  to 
rive  to  the  whole  a  sufficient  thickness,  it  will  bear  the 
pperation  of  polishing. 
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The  varnishes  applied  in  distemper  call  -forth  the  co- 
lours with  new  lustre.  This,  remark,  however,  cannot 
be  generalized  without  inconvenience,  because  every, 
kind  of  distemper  does  not  prodi^ce,  upder  varnish, 
the  same  result..  Distemper,  the  basis  of  wfyich  is  chalk, 
does  not  possess ;  this  property  in  its  whole  extent ;  if, 
becomes  brown  under  the  first  stratum  of  varnish.  This 
application  of  varnish  to  distemper  *  requires  then  a 
choice  in  the  bases,  or  in  the  colouring  matters,  which 
constitute  distemper  in  size.  Clay  supports  varnish 
better  than  chalk ;  it  also  shrinks  less ;  but  the  colours 
tak&i  from  metallic  substances  are  those  which  in  dis- 
temper harmonize  best  with  the  splendor  of  varnish  ; 
of  this  kind  are  ceruse,  white  lead  ground  and  mixed 
up  with  essence  for  the  6rst  stratum. 

If  I  have  here^specified  cases  which,  require  that  size 
should  be  applied  cold.,  jhere.are  others  which  require 
that  the  jelly  .employed for.  sizing  should  have  a  certain 
strength;  that  it  should  be, thick,  and  consequendy 
that  it  should  be  employed,  warm  y  the  last  stratum  ex* 
cepted*  which  must  consist  of  weaker  glue,  if  intended 

to  be  covered. with  varnish.- 

-    •  > '« 

The  substances,  fit  to  he  painted. in  distemper  are 
wood,  walls,  plaster,  skins,  cloth,  pasteboard,  paper. 
But  before  I  give  examples  in  thqse  tfcjree  kinds  of 
distemper,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  precepts  which  belong  to  this  kind  of  painting. 

*  * 

e 

General  precepts  applicable  to  painting  in  distemper* 

Distemper  is  often  employed  with  a  view  of  covering 
it  with  painting  which  exhibits  some  particular  subject. 
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Iathfe'case'itwiirbenecessafy,  1st,  That  the  ground 
\b  which  the  distemper  is  to  be  applied  should  contain 
neither  grease  nor  lime ;  2d,  That  it  should  be  covered 
with  some  preparation  to  render  the  surface  very  smooth. 
This  preparation  is  generally  made  of  white,  because 
it  heightens  better  .the  colours,  which  always  borrow 
something  from  the  ground ;  Sd,  That  the  consistence 
of  the  colour  should  be  such  that  it  may  run  or  drop" 
from  the. brush  in  a  thread  when  taken  from  the*  pot. 
This  condition  -is  contrary  to  that  established,  in  a 
similar  case,  in  regard  to  painting  in  .oil  and  in  var- 
nish. If  the  colour  does  not  form  a  thread,  it  is  too 
thick, .  and -the  work  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
scaly ;  4th,  That  all  the  strata,  the-  last  excepted, 
must  be  applied  warm,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
matter  cdoes*  not  boil ;  for  when  too  hot  it  injures  the 
first  strata  and, spoils  the  subject;  arid  if  applied  to 
wood  it  may  cause  it  to  split.  -  Besides,  a  solution  of 
glue  exposed  tb  too  high  a  temperature  assumies  a  fat 
character,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  These  four  condi- 
tions, according  to  artists,  form  the  principaMaws  of 
this  kind  of  painting.    - 

I  shall,  however,  add  a  fifth ;  which  is,  that  if  the 
strata  are  to  be  multiplied  they  ought  all  to  be  of  an 
equal  thickness.  This  equality  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  glue  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  applied :  if 
the  strata  vary  in  this  respect  the  painting  rises  up  in 
scales* 

*  If  the  ground  to  which  the  distemper  is  applied  con- 
tains grease  or  lime,  this  inconvenience  may  be  re* 
mpved  by  scraping,  in  case  it  be  a  wall  j  or  by  a  so- 
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•  "  «      »  i* 

lution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  (alkali  of  potash)  if 
it  be  wood}  canvas  mii$t  be  tieaned  by  means  of 
a  ley. 

If  the  walls  destined  to  receive  any  subject  in  paint* 
ing  be  very  smooth,  a  stratum  of  warm  glue  is  applied 
which  penetrates  into  them  and  disposes  the  surface  of 
the  stone  or  piaster  to  incorporate  with  the  colours. 
But  if  they  are  rough,  a  Coating  of  Spanish  white  or 
chalk  mixed  with  a  solution  of  glue  »  employed  to 
render  the  surface  smoother.  When  this  coating  is 
dry,  it  is  scraped  as  dead  and  as  equally  *S  possible. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this  operation  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  small  inequalities;  for  if  they  were 
considerable  or  accompanied  with  holes,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  equalize  the  surface  with  gypsum  and  to 
allow  the  latter  sufficient  time  to  assume  body,  which 
will  not  be  die  case  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry. 

The  improvement  made  in  common  distemper,  the 
origin  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  use  of  badigeon,  as 
.mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  hav* 
ing  very  much  extended  its  utility  and  diversified  the 
cases  of  its. application,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  ia 
this  branch  of  the  art  relative  distinctions*  These  di- 
stinctions seem  to  be  justified  not  only  by  the  modifc 
cations  which  it  has  been  indispensably  necessary  to 
admit  into  the  processes,  which  must  be  varied  accortU 
ing  to  circumstances,  but  even  by  the  precautions,  the! 
address,  and  the  experience  which  this  kind  of  paint- 
ing requires  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  the  success  of 
whose  operation  depends  entirely  on  himself. 

Painting  in  distemper  then  is  distinguished  into  thro? 
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kinds;  1st,  Common  distemper;  2d,  Varnished  dis- 
temper, known  by  the  technical  term  of  chipolini 
Sd,~  Blanc  de  rot,  or  royal  white. 

«R«T  KIND  OF  DISTEMPER. 

Example  L 

If  plain  distemper  is  to  be  applied  to  a  wall  or  par- 
tition covered  with  plaster,  some  Spanish  white  or  white 
of  Troyes  is  thrown  into  wat^r,  where  it  may  be  easily 
broken  and  diluted  if  allowed  sufficient  time  to  soak: 
the  water  must  be  charged  with  it  to  saturation.     A 
little  charcoal  black,  diluted  separately  in  some  water, 
is  then  added,  to  correct  the  too  great  whiteness,  and 
to  prevent  k  from  becoming  yellow.    To  the  water 
saturated  with  white  one  half  of  a  solution  of  strong 
glue  in  water  is  added,  exceedingly  hot,  but  without 
being  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  it  is  then  applied 
with  a  brush.    The  coatings  or  strata  are  repeated  till 
it  is  observed  that  the  tint  has  become  uniform.    This 
operation  is  simple  and  merely  mechanical ;  yet  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  for  the  artist  to  give  an  uniform 
tone  to  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  when  the  surfaces  to 
be  covered  are  60  extensive  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  new  mixtures.     One  of  the  great  in- 
conveniences of  this  kind  of  painting  is,  that  the  effect 
of  it  cannot  be  seen  till  it  is  dry.    Care  must  therefore 
be  taken  to  try  each  mixture  on  pieces  of  prepared 
wood,  having  the  same  tint  as  the  ground,  that  the 
teal  tint  may  be  obtained. 

It  sometimes  happens  also,  that  when  painting  in 
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>  distemper  is  applied  to  surfaces  which  Mve  fceih  at* 

ready  painted,  -  the  colour  refuses  ttt  adhere,  and.  ex- 

•  -  • 

hibits  the  same  phenomenon  as  if  water  were  presented 
to  oil. 

.  In  this  circumstance  there  are  two  cases.  The  first 
is  explained  by  the  dryness  of  the  preceding  stratum ; 
an  effect  arising  from  the  chalk.  It  raFely  occurs  with 
Spanish  white,  and  never  with  ceruse  or  white  lead. 
The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  strong* 
glue,  employed  for  the  two  strata,  is  a  ^second  cause1 
of  this  result. 

If  the  sizing  of  the  first  stratum  be  stronger  than 
that  of  the^  second,  there  is  only  one  method  of  ob- 
Viating  the  inconvenience  which  takes  place ;  namely, 
the  addition  of  a  lktle  ox  gall  in  the  new  stratum. .  T 
fiave  pf  oduced  the  same  effect  by  an  alkaline  liquor  of 
potash;  for  if  the  glue  be  too  strong,  too  abundant, 
or  too  much  heated,  it  assumes  an  unctuous  charac- 
ter Which  the  chalk  is  not  able  to  modify.-  Spanish' 
white,  or  that  of  Bougival  or  Morat,  will  ensure  suc- 
cess, in  consequence  of  their  argillaceous  nature. 

Distemper,  if  intended  to  serve  as  a  ground  for-  any 
subjects  painted  in  fresco  or  in  oil  colours,  requires 
another  preparation,  formed  of  a  more  solid  substance; 
which  may  give  more  hold  to  the  colours  it  is  to  receive. 
Ceruse  will  answer  this  purpose  better  than  Spanish 
white,  which  however  is  superior  to  white  of  Troyes. 
This  application  will  remove  every  restraint  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  painting;  it  may  be  in  gum,  in  fine  dis- 
temper, or  in  oil :  this  is  an  advantage  which  cannot 
be  expected  from  an  earthy  substance. 
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l$y  this  attention,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the 
matters  which  are  to  WW  t*tho 'ground,  the  paintings 
with  which  apartments  are  decorated  will  always  pip* 
duce  their  effect,  4t>  wkatew  light  they  may  be  ex- 
posed ;  the  greater  the  Ugjit*  the  livelier  and  mom  beau- 
tiful they  appear.  They  partiiri^tfrmtb  crayon-painting 
intt$  grspffty  of  oqt  tyefogsubjec*  tQ  thpsz  flections 
of  the  light  which  prevwt  tjte  t)£3Ut$  of  £  painting 
from  bang  seen,  except  under  a  certain  point  of  view, 
aad  ii>  a:  feterauaate-  direction*  of  t^e.  tuipi^u*.!^ 

Tto  iQ^b^d  hold*  t^e  tot  auk  amo^g  the  cot* 
UPR  l*ia<&  of  djstemjer.}  but.  there:  are  mmj  casfi? 
wkkfc  4#'  9Qt  r^qi^ir^  either  th£  same  pjeci^oji  or 
very  long  detaihu.  There  bas-l*t<4jj  Sflpeared  iq.  dip 
J$eeqd*.  Bhtfosfipkiqpp  a  »w  fi^oqe^  describe  by 
G^j^rd^  Vw^  \ytyctt  this  author  substitutes  for  th^t 
#f  BW*ftg  w  distemper  Tbough  I  haw  not  tried  it, 
tfc&  tgafidtqee, which.  I  place  in.  th&  capct^e^  of  *  pc*- 
qeq*  ^  tyelji  Irowl  for  his  boo^dedg^-  and  zeal  in 
regard  ta  *y«rg  object  of  public  utility,.,  induces  me  tp 
jptipclwft  into  tfri*  work,  tb$.  foisoula  of  his  awtpo- 


In  regard  to  (hose  kinds  of  distemper  employed  for 
some  particute  articles  m  the  interior  p.art  of  houses, 
I  sbail  content  myself  with,  extracting  from,  Watia's 
work  s\#lv  examples  as  waj  ^  usqfoi  ia  qur  iuelhod 

oi  bnildijp&i 
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Example  IL 

Painting  in  milk* 

Take  Skimmed  milk  4  pounds* 

lime,  newly  slaked,  6  ounces. 

Ofl  of  [Milks,  or  linseed,  or  nut  oil,  4  ounces. 

Spanish  white  3  pounds. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  vessel  or  into  a  cleaa 
bucket,  and  having  poured  over  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk,  add  gradually  the  oil,  stirring  the  mixture 
with  a  wooden  spatula;  then  pour  in  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  and  dilute  the  Spanish  white. 

Milk  skimmed  in  summer  is  often  found  to  be 
curdled;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  for  the  present 
'purpose.  The  contact  of  the  lime  soon  restores  its 
fluidity ;  but  it  must  not  be  sour,  because  in  that  case 
it  would  form  with  the  lime  an  earthy  salt,  susceptible 
of  attracting  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  lime  is  slaked  by  immersing  it  in  water,  from 
which  it  is  taken  that  it  may  be  suffered  to  effloresce  in 
the  air. 

The  choice  of  the  oil  is  a  matter  of  indifference : 
any  of  the  three  above  mentioned  may  be  employed ; 
but  for  a  white  colour  that  of  pinks  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  mixture  of  the  oil  with  the  Kine  forms  a 
kind  of  calcareous  soap ;  and  in  this  state  the  oil  is 
susceptible  of  an  union  with  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 

The  Spanish  white  is  pounded  and  carefully  strewed 
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6Ver  the  surface  of  the  lfquid.  It  gradually  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  This 
process  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  distemper  made 
with  chalk  or  with  white  argillaceous  earths.  When 
the  white  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  it  is  stirred  with  a 
stick.  This  painting  may  be  coloured,  like  every  other 
in  distemper,  by  means  of  the  different  colouring  sub- 
stances employed  in  common  painting.  The  above 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  first  stratum  to  a 
surface  of  24  square  yards. 

The  author,  in  his  memoir,  explains  the  advantages 
of  this  kind  of  painting ;  they  are  such  that  no  doubt 
can  remain,  in  regard  to  its  superiority,  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  painting  in  distemper  with 
size.  It  is  stronger,  and  does  not,  like  the  latter,  detach 
itself  in  scales.  The  gluten  which  composes  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  decomposition,  like  the  glue  or  animal 
gelatin  which  gives  body  to  common  distemper.  The 
latter  becomes  speedily  decomposed,  and  passes  to  the 
acid  state  by  the  effect  of  the  humidity  which  it  attracts 
and  retains.  'As  the  colouring  body  is  not  then  bound 
by  any  gluten,  it  assumes  the  form  of  dust,  which  is 
detached  by  the  least  friction. 

Besides,  this  preparation  is  less  expensive,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  countries  where  milk  is  abundant.  It  is 
also  attended  with  less  trouble,  especially  as  the  best 
glues  from  tfye  clippings  of  skin  spass  so  readily  to  the 
acid  state,  and  lose  their  strength,  independently  of  the 
bad  odour  which  they  emit  in  this  state  of  decompoi 
/ation,  and  of  the  dampness  which  they  maintain  in  the 
walls* 

2K2 
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This  painting  ia  digteinperMries  if*  a$  hour,  a»d  th* 
ml  which  form*  part  of  it  loses  its  odpur  iij  passing  tQ 


sapoaaceou*  state  by  it^  coo^ripatioQ  with  tt& 


.  One  stratum  will  fee  e\tffifii$nt  for  places  which  an 
already  covered  with  aay  <»io*ir9  if  the  latter  does  not 
penetrate  through  it,  apd  Jsodtte*  sppts  \  two  snag 
en  new  wood ;  ot*e  stratum  on  stream  w&  oa  cat. 
fog* 

The  author  does  not  confine  t&^GQiftpQGkigp.  to  efts. 

tapper  alow :  he  applies  k  alsp  t<*  pmmg  m  «1, 
which  he  calk  >&* ww  panting  m  mil^  and  whfcfc 
be  employ*  fpr  external  object  M  tfejs  q^apoemo^ 
ibrms  neither  common  d&eigper  nor  eg  jg&iBg,  I 
thought  it  improper  to  separate  them* 

Jfainous  paintir\g  in  milk* 

•  For  paintiag  external  objwtfc  a4d.t<*  tfee  prc$«fe| 
composition  for  painting  in  milk; 

Oil,  *    *    -    -    t      >of  eaeh  2  ounces. 
White  Burgundy  pitch,  J 

«  — 

;  Put  the  pitch  into  the  oil  which  is  to  be  added  ft 
the  liquid  milk  apd  lime,  and  dissolve  it  i*  a  gentle 
Jieat.  Jji  cold  weathe*  the  nulfc  and  lime,  must  be 
warmed*  to  prevent  too  sudden  a  cooling  of  the  pitch, 
«md  to  faciU^te.its  divisiw  ift.the  mHfc  and  Ume. 

It  appears  tci  me  that  time  alone  cap  determine 
whether  this  kind  of  painting  be  as  durable  as  oil 
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-painting ;  fbr  the  shrinking,  to  which  t&tam  *traii. 
of  painting  on  wood  are  subject,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  wood.  At  Geneva*  the 
fir  tirood  employed  for  constructing  works  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  is  not  equally  proper  for  paints 
ing  in  oil.  That  of  Savoy  is  porous,  Splits  in  the  air* 
and  is  mote  Subject  than  any  other  kind  to  bfe  eatea 
by  ^orriis.  The  stratum  of  painting  applied  to  it  da- 
laches  itself  in  scaly  leaves.  The  Burgundy  fir  k  mtitk 
trcftntpact  and  inorg  redmous,  and  the  resin  k  contains, 
by  forming  a  gtotaid  to*  the  painting,  contributes  to  ftfe 
solidity  and  ipreservation.  It  is  always  smooth  and 
firm,  and  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  dryness  and  moisture,  which  is  always  less 
Observed  m  wood  of  tins  kind  than  in  that  which  k 
-exceedingly  porous,  Th£  latter  kind  of  painting  may 
be  substituted  for  tadigevn^  which  will  be  described 
•  a$  the  fourth  example  of  painting  in  distemper* 

Example  III. 

Painting  for  thejire-places  and  hearths  in  kitchens,  &?c. 

The  Genevese  method* 

The  Genevese  employ  a  kind  of  stone,  knowh  under 
the  name  of  mttlasse,  for  constructing  fireplaces  and 
stoves,  aftek*  the  German  manner.  This  stone  is  brought 
from  Saura,  a  village  of  Savoy,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Geneva:  it  hap  a  grayish  colour,  inclining  to 
blue,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  This  tint  is 
similar  to  that  communicated  to  common  whitewashing 
with  lime,  chalk,  or  gypsum,  the  dullness  of  which 

2  k  3 
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is  corrected  by  a  particle  of  blue  extract  of  indigo,  or 
by  charcoal  black. 

Very  fine  beds  of  pretty  pure  clay,  the  colour  of 
which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  molasse  of  Sura, 
has  been  discovered  at  Yvoire,  another  village  in  Savoy: 
it  is  employed  by  the  servant  maids  to  scour  out  or 
conceal  the  spots  of  grease  or  of  charcoal  which  some- 
times stain  the  hearths  or  chimney-pieces  in  kitchens. 
They  keep  by  them  some  of  this  clay  mixed  up  with 
.a  little  water,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  destined  for 
that  use  after  the  stains  have  been  rubbed  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  same  stone.  This  is  a  kind  of  plain  dis- 
temper without  size. 

Some  whitewashes  have  lately  conceived  the  ex- 
cellent idea  of  employing  this  clay  in  their  distemper 
for  articles  much  exposed  to  be  dirtied;  such  as 
kitchens*  workshops,  &c.  They  treat  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  as  in  the  first  example.  The  tone  of  its 
colour,  which  is  always  uniform,  presents  one  ad- 
vantage not  found  in  artificial  mixtures,  the  true  tone 
of  which  cannot  be  known  till  the  stratum  is  dry;  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  operator  proceeds  with  more 
certainty,  and  avoids  those  repeated  trials  which  are 
inevitably  necessary  .  to  obtain  an  uniformity  of  tint 

.when  new  mixtures  must  be  made  to  complete  the 
work.  Besides,  servant  maids,  by  the  daily  use  of 
this  clay  mixed  up  with  water,  are  enabled  to  wipe  out 

*  stains  and  repair  other  accidents  which  may  alter  the 

.  uniformity  of  a  stratum  of  this  distemper. 

Clay  of  a  bright  gray  colour  is  very  common.     It  is 

.  even  so  rich  in  variety  of  shades,  that  it  jnay  be  of 
J 
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great  use  in  families  who  wish  to  imitate  this  part  of  the 
cleanliness  of  the  Swiss.    The  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  it  would  not  be  confined  merely  to  gratifi- 
cation of  the  eye.    The  first  step  towards  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  convenience  of  domestic  life  soon  leads  tp 
attempts  towards  other  objects;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  people,  without  any  direct  design,  and  even  with* 
out  perceiving  it,  remove  from  their  habitations  every 
thing  that  might  alter  the  salubrity  of  them.  The  bene* 
jkial  effects  which  result  from  continued  care,  in  re- 
gard to  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  cleanliness, 
are  too  apparent  not  to  be  observed  and  to  be  justly 
appreciated.    Diseases  which  become  epidemical  in 
certain  districts  ip  our  neighbourhood,  and  which 
often  occasion  great  ravage,  seldom  appear  among  us 
with  the  same  malignant  characters.    Cleanliness,  I 
may  pven  say  minute  attention  to  cleanliness,  both  of 
furniture  and  persons,  together  with  sobriety,  is  the 
best  preserver  of  health.  This  observation  is  not  foreign 
to  a  subject  which  treats  on  the  best  method  of  giving 
elegant  simplicity  to  the  interior  of  houses. 

Example  IFL 

Distemper  for  parquets  or  floor*  of  inlaid  work. 

The  use  of  parquets,  properly  so  called,  or  those 
combinations  of  oak  and  walnut-tree  which  produce  so 
good  an  effect,  is  not  very  common  in  Swisseriand^and 
those  which  exist  admit  only  of  waxing.  The  name 
of  parquets  is  given  to  boards  of  fir  intersected  by 
pieces  of  walnut-tree  $  or  disposed  in  compartments  q£ 
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wnicn  tne  walnut-tree  TOnns  tne  frame  t>r  wwrter* } 
but  to  fcuch  works  no  trther  lustre  %  cOhtttmtiftalra 
Ihb  <&ai  vwhich  ihey  receive  from  to*,  imtt  from 
be5ng  frequently  deafted.  Somfe  -floors  hate  been  e*s. 
cuted  of  plaster,  on  wftflch  the  ietrioh  ydftow  cdkmr 
destined  for  parquets  of  oak  produces  i  tery  good 
Effect. 

To  obtain  this  colour,  bdil  fa  16  pounds  Of  water 
half  a  pound  of  yeHow  1)617168,  and  ?s  much  terra 
merits,  and  bastard  saffron;  add  to  the  h&rture  font 
ounces  of  sulphate  rf  alumine  (alum),  or  carbonate  rf 
potash,  which  is  preferable ;  and  having  Strained  the 
wh6le  through  a  sffic  &eve,  add  to  the  strained  liquet 
four  pounds  of  water  charged  with  a  pound  of  .Hart* 
der&  glue. 

Apply  two  stAta  of  this  toloar  wfth  a  brush,  and 
When  dry  wax  it,  and  polish  the  surface  **n££i  a  rubber. 

In  this  preparation  nothing  is  sought  for  in  thfe 
bastard  saffron  but  the  colouring  part  soluble  in  water: 
that  which  is  soluble  in  the  alkali  passes  partly  into  the 
bath,  if  carbonate  of  Soda  (potash)  has  been  empldyed. 
But  as  the  addition  of  an  acid  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  latter  appear,  its  effect  fa  this  case  is  scarcely 
perceived;  k  contributes,  however,  to  the  solidky  of 
the  tint. 

ffcdfor  corridor*  and  hdtk  pm&i  vbtih  tiles. 

A  brush  dipped  fa  the  water  which  comes  from  a 
Common  ley,  or  in  soapy  water,  or  fa  water  charged 

*  Some  of  the  floors  in  Prance  and  other  countries  on  the  cod-» 
fincnt  are  constructed  in  this  manner*— -T. 
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*itfc  4  l%eritteftk<ptftt  irf  fte«art**iate JT  potfeh  (alkiffi 
rf  pcttrfi),  %  *A  §an£rtd  dWWn  over  §h6  tites.  Thft 
%?tehing  thoroughly  tteasis  them,  caitks  off  fte  £rtifcf 
tpefcs,  and  dfcpoges  All  *hfe  patti  ttf  the  pavement  t& 
receive  tjie  distemper.   They  are  then  left  to  dry* 

Oft  thte  Other  hand,  cBssolve  in  Sgtot  pbufcds  of 
Vfatet4talf  *  pound  of  Inlanders  glue*  and  whfte  ttfc 
toftttere  is  3tffl  ift  a  «t*te  of  ebuffitiott*  add  twb  £ofondl 
Bf  red  ochre,  mixing  the  whole  with  great  care,  TheA 
ifcpply  a  strtttofti  6f  this  mixture  to  the  pavement,  teA 
suffer  it  to  dry.  A  secbftd  stratum  ft  ttppl&d  wiA 
Prussian  red,  misted  up  with  drying  linseed  oil,  and  a 
third  with  the  same  red,  mixed  vtp  wfah  sfee.  WfcA 
the  whole  is  dry  rub  it  with  wax. 

Such  is  the  method  generally  employed ;  and  this 
succession  of  strata  is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  ley,  penetrating  into  the  tiles,  forms  a  ground 
tif  Adhesion  to  the  Second ;  feftd  the  test  receives  from 
the  second  a  great  deal  of  solidity,  and  prevents  thfe 
slowness  of  the  desiccation  of  the  stratum  with  o3* 
Vhich  would  fedhere  to  the  feet  or  be  rubbed  off  fey  thfc 
scrubber,  wete  it  not  entirely  dry.  .  The  third  stratuA 
\nay  be  dispensed  with,  if  pulverized  litharge  be  tabceft 
with  the  colour,  which  will  then  become  more  drying* 

I  have  shortened  the  operation  very  much  by  red- 
*  dening  the  new  tiles  with  a  preparation  oompoafed  of 
the  serous  and  colouring  parts  of  ox  blood,  separated 
in  the  slaughter-house  from  the  fibrous  part.  This 
preparation  is  exceedingly  strong.  If  a  single  stratum 
of  red  bote,  mixed  Up  with  drying  linseed  oil,  be  thai 
applied,  it  may  soon  after  be  wa±ed  tod  nibbed.   This 
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application  is  dtlid,  and  co6ts  less  than  the  former.  *  I 
have  seen,  in  9  bouse  inhabited  for  thirty  years,  the 
floor  of  a  ball  painted  in  this  manner,  where  the  co- 
lour still  retained  its  lustre  -without  being  in  the  least 
diminished. 

I  have  communicated  a  very  beautiful  red  colour 
also. with  a  bath  of  akrmed  madder.  A  potmdof 
jnadder  coarsely  pulverized,  four  ounces  of  alum,  and 
(twelve  pounds  of  water,  are  sufficient  for  this  prepar 
ration.  Two  strata  of  it  are  applied  to  new  tiles,  after 
which  it  is  waxed  and  rubbed. 

This  application  produces  a  very  fine  effect;  but  it 
is  not  so  durable  as  the  preceding. 

,  *  Example  FT. 

Distemper  in  Badigean. 

A  Badigeoa  is  employed  for  giving  an  uniform  tint  to 
.houses  rendered  brown  by  time,,  and  to  churches  when 
it  is  required  to  render  them  brighter.  Badigeoa,  in 
.general,  has  a  yellow  tint.  That  which  succeeds  best 
is  composed  of  the  saw-dust  or  powder  of .  the  same 
kind  of  -stoae  and  slaked  lime,  mixed  up  in  a  bucket 
of  water  holding  in  solution  a  pound  of  the  sulphate 
.of  akraiine  (alum).    It  is  applied  with  a  brush. 

At  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  in 
pther  parts  of  France,  where  the  large  edifices  are 
.  constructed  of  a  soft  kind  of  stone,  which  is  yellow, 
.and  sometimes  white-  when  it  comes  from  the  quarry, 
but  which  in  time  becomes  brown,  a  little  ochre  de 
r&e  is  substituted  for  the  powder  of  the  stone  itself, 
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and  restores  to  the  edifice  its  original  tint.  But,  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities, 
where  buildings  are  constructed  of  molasse,  a  kind  of 
soft  freestone,  the  tint  given  by  ochre  de  rue  would  be 
different  from  that  intended.  We  are  indebted  to  one 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  late  Lagrange,  for  a  method, 
both  simple  and  effectual,  of  giving  to  old  edifices  a 
.new  appearance,  and  of  reviving  their  original  tint : 
it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  3tone,  Nothing  is 
.necessary  but  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  edifice  with 
pieces  of  the  same  molasse,  taking  care  to  select  the 
hardest :  by  this  process  the  stone  will  acquire  its  for- 
mer colour,  It  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  repa- 
ration of  the  church  of  St*  Peter,  our  cathedral,  forty 
.years  ago ;  and  the  state  of  that  edifice  still  attests  that 
none  better  could  have  been  used. 


SECOND  KIND  OF  DISTEMPER, 

Example  I. 

Varnished  distemper.     Chipolin. 

l*ainting  in  distemper  covered  with  a  varnish  called 
chipolin*  and  royal  white,  which  will  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  the  third  kind  of  distemper,  is  the  most 
elegant  of  this  sort ;  but  the  preparation  it  requires 
renders  it  very   expensive.     It  is  to  chipolin  that  we 

*  The  origin  of  the  word  chipolin  is  very  uncertain.  On  this 
subject  there  are  two  opinions,  which  seem  to  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  probability.  Some  think  it  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
observed  between  this  kind  of  painting,  when  well  executed,  and 
ctpolin  or  chipolin  marble,  in  regard  to  the  pearly  or  talc-like  bril- 
liancy which  it  acquires  and  retains  when  well  polished.    The  first 
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*re  indebted  for  those  briffiant  decorations  ifi  tariifefc 
appBed  to  candelabra  With  delicate  Sculpture,  the  ar- 
gentine white  of  vvhith,  set  off  WhJi  pale  gold,'  pro- 
duces  such  beautiful  effects  by  reflected  light ;  but  thfe 
truly  noble  kind  of  painting,  In  consequence  6f  the-greaft: 
labour  it  requires,  is  teserted  for  valuable  forfeiture, 
and  for  ornamenting  apartmentsift  palaces. 

The  eye  dwells  with  pleastire  oh  chipoHn  which  hte 
"been  exectited  with  Ingenuity  and  taste.  The  vattity  flf 
man  ought  to  smile  at  the  sight  of  those  supert)  apart- 
ttfents  where  the  splendour  of  the  pairttirig,  heJghtdiefi 
try  the  pale  gold  winch  combines  so  wrfl  in  this  speck* 
trf  it,  attests  at  the  saiwe  time  the  power  of  toe^WWr 
tod  that  of  the  arts,  Vhidh  stibjects  the  sovereign 
himself  to  that  tribute  which  they  itnpbse  on  taste  and 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

Besides  the  splendour  which  this  kind  of  painting  ac- 
quires under  the  influence  of  the  light,  it  possesses  the 
property  of  keeping  apartments  cool.  This  effect, 
which  would  be  produced  by  marble,  must  result  also 
from  chipolin.  Being  composed  of  very  fine  parts, 
which  a  state  of  solution  brings  into  perfect  contact, 
and  whose  adhesion  is  very  much  increased  by  the  g/w- 
teiis  which  gives  them  a  very  great  consistence,  its  tex- 
ture cannot  be  very  much  different  from  that  of  marble. 

tipoTm,  perhaps,  was  only  ah  imitation  of  this  marble,  and  exhi- 
bited those  greenish  veins  with  which  it  is  enriched  and  ornament- 
ed. Others  suppose  that  mis  denomination  originated  from  the 
use  which  the  first  painters  in  this  branch  made  of  the  juice  of 
onions,  applied  by  way  of  preparation.  Were  I  called  upon  to  de- 
cide this  question,  I  should  declare  in  farour  of  the  first  opinion. 
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i  have  seep  chipolin  employed  in  the  decoration  q£ 
alters,  which  was  harder  than  marble  with  cry^taU 
liaed  grainy    The  latter  is  mare  susceptible  of  being   ~ 
scratched. 

Though  this  kind*  of  painting  is  not  frequently  em- 
ployed, I  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  $ufl*. 
ciant  idea  of  it,  by  a.  short  account  o£  the  process  as 
described  by  Watin  in  his  Parfait  Fernis$eur>\  but  \ 
shall  remove  the  veil  of  mystery  which  he  throws'  eves 
the  composition  of.  the  varnish  he  would  employ,  were 
be  to  undertake  chipolin.  The  following  is  the  ordei;  ' 
adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  labour  for  argenting 
whke  chipolin.  In  regard  to  further  details,  the  reader 
must  recur  to  the  work  above  mentioned : 

1st.  Wash  the  wainscoting  with  a  warm  decoction 
of  absynthium,  to  which  ^  few  heads  of  garlic  are 
added.  Mix  this  decoction  with  parchment  glue,  which 
when  cold  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly.  This  process 
ppens  the  ppres  of  the  wood,  and  disposes  it  to  afford 
,  the  means  of  adhesion  to  the  following  strata. 

2d.  A  stratum  of  warm  glue  with  BougivaJ  or  Spa* 
nish  white,  which  will  give  the  work  mare  solidity. 
White  of  Morat  may  be  substituted  for  that  qf  Spain. 
.  3d.  Fight  or  ten  strata  of  the  same  white,  well  mixed 
and  exv  eedingly  fine  j  taking  care  to  preserve  the  samg 
degree  t f  strength  and  the  same  thickness  in  each 
Stratum.  But  care  must  be  taken  at  the  .same  time  not 
tp  ^>ok  3  up  the  mouldings,  and  to  apply  the  last .  strar 
tr  xi  with  glue  somewhat  thinner  than  that  .used  „ia  the 
j  ecedjng  strata. 
.    4tb.  Soften  the  surface  with  pumice  stone*  to  which 
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#uch  21  form  has  been  given  that  it  can  be  introduced 
fnto  th6  small  cavities  of  the  mouldings  and  sculpture. 
Employ  small  sticks  of  different  shapes  to  polish  the 
mouldings  and  the  plain  surfaces.  The  process  of  po- 
Kshing  may  be  shortened  by  drajving  immediately  over 
the  work  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  water. 

5th.  Clean  the  cavities  of  the  mouldings  and  sculp- 
ture with  small  irou  instruments  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

6th.  After  thgse  preparations  apply  two  strata  of 
Colour  made  of  white  oxide  of  lead,  to  which  a  particle 
of  prussiate  of  iron  and  black  has  been  added,  and 
mixed  up  with  parchment  size>  strained  through  a  sieve 
to  separate  the  portions  of  size  still  granulated :  these 
two  strata  must  be  softened  with  the  brush. 

7th.  Apply  two  other  strata  of  thin  glue,  beaten  up 
cold,  and  strained  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  por- 
tions of  jelly  not  diluted.  They  are  applied  cold,  care- 
fully softening  the  work,  that  there  may  be  no  need  of 
passing  several  times  over  the  same  place* 

8th.  Apply,  with  the  same  precautions,  two  or  three 
strata  of  the  varnish  No.  2.  of  the  first  genus,  or  of 
No.  14*  of  the  third;  and  keep  the  place  warm,  to  fa- 
cilitate  evaporation  and  desiccation  before  the  dust  can 
adhere  to  it :  the  work  will  then  be  completed.  Such 
is  the  process  for  this  preparation,  which  requires  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  strata,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  in  the 
execution.  It  is  needless  to  remind  artists  of  the  prin- 
ciple already  laid  down,  that  a  new  stratum  must  not 
he  applied  till  the  preceding  be  dry.  When  the  chipi* 
Un  j»  destined  for  pieces  of  sculpture,  it  is  customary 
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to  heighten  its  splendour  by  that  of  gold,  which  is  ap- 
plied and  left  unburmshed  on  all  the  salient  parts  of 
the  work.  This  addition  increases  in  a  singular  manner 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration. 

The  author,  who  grres  a  more  circumstantial  detafi 
of  tins  labour,  points  out  a  method  which  was  known 
to  painters  before  the  publication  of  his  work,  and 
which  they  employed  with  modifications,  according  to 
local  circumstances,  and  to  the  time  and  expense  which 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice.  This  method  is  jmich 
shorter  than  the  former,  since  it  enables  artists  to  lac- 
tate chipolin  by  an  operation  which  requires  only 
twenty-lour  hours :  it  will  form  the  subject  of  the  se- 
cond example. 

•         Example  IL 

Imitation  efcfupalin. 

Watin  prescribes  two  strata  of  size  made  of  Spainsb 
white,  mixed  up  with  strong  parchment  glue,  hot,  and 
even  in  a  state  of  ebullition*, 

.  *  The  application  of  size  so  hot  swells  the  wood  and  retards  lha 
desiccation.    The  wainscoting,  indeed,  at  Paris,-  and  in  the  neigh- 

■  ■ 

bourhood,  is  of  oak,  and  this  wood  is  less  liable  to  swell  than  our 
fir  at  Geneva*  I  sJKmld  apply  the  first  two  strata  in  this  case  with 
ceruse  of  the  first  quality :  the  tint  is  solid,  and  cadis  forth  the  co~ 
loured  strata  equally  weiL  They  ought  to  be  applied  with  essence. 
Orer  these  two  strata  I  would  apply  two  others  of  colour  mixed 
op  with  pretty  strong  glue,  kept  liquid,  and  would  polish  after  the 
first  colonre4  stratum*  These  ought  to  be  covered  with  two  strata 
4>f  varnish  of  the  first  class,  or  the  varnish  No.  14.  of  the  third,  or 
isW  colour  should,  be  mixed  up  with  the  varnisk . 


£4$  1f*&ATI«K  Q*  VAWW*itt*. 

The*  (^c#JQft  is  wpekmtad  by  nv Wt^oiw^  » fat 
W  the  apartmeqt  vhfeh,  b^  t#*n.  yam^had*  $  &<?  stgr 
«#*  b*  ip^wwfttye* 

.  When  the  se^pp4  tfiatyuB  kdrfr  nfc  it  wtfepimia* 
stone  to  equalize  and  smooth  the  surface,  and  Wg$J 

quired,  mi*  w&  great  cys  on  a,  po^qpy  s^bi  one 
smice  Qf  corqs%.  ona  g*OS  of  charcoal  fetofe,  «od  p 
giueh  prostate,  of  ifon  (Prussian  blue).  T^  a  pflr 
tion  of  thi&irai?tiw,  and  grind  it  slightly  o*i  the  pa* 
phyry  stone  with  tfve  ceruse  ^hich,  is  tp  conipgst  die 
dolour,  adding  tfe*  latfej  ia  portion^  tl|*t,  th&  iqgpqft- 
ents  isay  be  better  tpuwi  When*  ttyg  fifft  diwiofl  is 
effected  sift  thft, w^Qle  thp>qgfe  *sUk  qme  tq  €OH$l0? 
the  mixture. 

Then  add  four  ounces  of  this  preparation  to  a  pound 
of  varnish,  and  mix  them  with  a  brustt.  The  varnish 
proper  for  this  purpose  ia  No.  U  of  the  first  genus.  It 
vn\\  be  proper  npt  to  mix  up  mors  matter  at  a^tpne, 
because  tba  varnish  evaporates,.  Extend  it  in  as  uni- 
form a"  manner  as  possible,  and  when  the  stratum  is 
dry,  rub  it  with  a  strong  new  piece  of  linen  cloth  to 
polish  it,  This  friction,  whkh  at  foot  require*  consi- 
derable care,  completes  the  desiccation  of  the  varnish, 
and  glazes  it.  For  the  second  stratum  take  only  oi^ 
half  of  the  powder,  and  mix  it  up  ia  the  sajq^ijuapaty 
of  varnish  as  £qr  the  first ;  aod  fop.  the  th»4  &&f  Wf 
an  ounce  of  powder.  If  you  are  deairow  of  gki»g 
lustre  to  the  work  you  must  add  a  fourth  stratuift,  not 
more  charged  with  cpJour  tban  tlie  third,  Then  z^ib 
the  surface  with  a  deth*  t»  give  It  tto^ft^PWW^ 
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always  results  from  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  extension 
of  the  varnish. 

This  is  the  method  which  I  hare  always  employed  in 
painting  in  distemper,  anil  I  recommend  it  for  colours 
of  every  kind  applied  to  wainscoting  of  white  wood, 
which  is  too  much  liable  to  swell  under  size  of  every 
kind, .  and  which  renders  the  first  preparation  scaly. 

THIRD    KIND   OF    DISTEMPER. 

Blanc  de  rot.     Royal  white. 

This  kind  of  distemper  takes  its  name  from  the  use 
made  of  it  in  decorating  the  interior  of  palaces.  Royal 
white  is  very  much  employed,  and  is  easily  executed, 
when  not  intended  to  be  covered  with  varnish :  when 
fresh  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  attended  with 
the  fault  of  becoming  soon  spoiled  in  apartments  con- 
stantly inhabited,  and  particularly  in  bed-rooms,  because, 
not  being  defended  by  varnish,  the  exhalations  and  other 
vapours  which  emanate  from  living  bodies  react  on 
the  white  oxide  of  lead,  and  make  it  first  turn  yellow 
and  then  black.  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  saloons, 
where  the  mouldings  and  carving  have  been  orna- 
mented* with  gold,  the  paleness  of  which  is  richly  set 
off  by  the  splendour  of  the  colour.    It  is  not  customary 

*  The  author  here  makes  use  of  the  word  rechampir,-  which,  in  a 
note,  he  says  is  a  term  of  art  that  signifies  to  contrast  one  colour 
.with  another.  He  adds,  that  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
term  rehausser  (tor,  which  expresses  painting  of  a  gold  colour  on 
canvas,  either  in  oil  or  distemper,  and  which  represents  pieces 
of  sculpture,  bas  reliefs,  &c. 
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to  varnish  white  grounds  when  accompanied  with  gild- 
ing  and  beautiful  ornaments. 

In  painting  royal  white,  it  will  be  proper  to  form  the 
ground  with  a  stratum  of  Spanish  white,  or  white  of 
Morat,  mixed  up  with  strong  parchment  si»e,  and 
applied  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  paying  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  nature  of  the  wood,  as  already  reipiarked. 
It  requires  the  same  operations  as  chipolin  >  but  private 
individuals  generally  dispense  with  this  nicety  of  execu- 
tion, which  would  require  long  time,  and  occasion  very 
great  expense.  .  On  this  account  I  shall  refer  to  the 
processes  already  detailed,  in  regard  to  the  execution 
of  azurey  grayish  white  chipolin,  which  furnished  the 
second  example  of  die  second  kind  of  distemper. 
(Seep.  51 2). 

To  render  it  very  beautiful,  white  oxide  of  lead 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  ceruse ;  and  the  insipidity  of 
the  white  should  be  heightened  with  a  small  quantity 
tof  prussiate  of  iron  or  of  indigo,  in  the  same  doses 
nearly  as  for  pearl  gray  chipolin.  Polishing  with  a  cloth 
produces  a  very  good  effect ;  but  the  beautiful  reflee* 
tion  of  the  light  depends  as  much  on  the  manner  in 
"  which  the  last  strata  are  applied  as  on  the  polishing 
which  completes  the  smoothing  of  the  surface. 

bi  our  happy  country  (Swisserland),  where  the  luxury 
of  apartments  is  confined  within  certain  bounds  which 
individuals  never  pass,  where  the  citizen  consults  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  rather  than  pomp  and  splendour, 
people  are  contented  with  the  simple  composition  of  royal 
white,  heightening  its  dullness  with  a  Utile  prussiate  of 
iron  and  black.     This  kind  of  painting  is  resenred,  m 
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particular,  for  the  upper  apartment*  of  country  homes; 
Its  solidity  renders  it  superior  to  that  with  white  o£ 
Troyes.  But  all  white  oxides  of  lead  aft  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  experiencing  Very  tenable  alter- 
ations in  their  colour  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of 
years*  .which  render*  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  applica* 
tion  of  white  in  bed-chambers,  of  to  cover  them  with 
varnish.  The  splendour  given  by  this  addition*  u4 
the  easy  means  it  affords  of  guarding  against  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  dust,  are  real  advantages  which ,  coun- 
terbalance the  expense. 

Besides,  though  this  preparation  seems  attended  with  * 
no  insurmountable  difficulty,  even  to  the  amateur,  it 
requires  in  the  artist  who  undertakes  it  good  taste,  care, 
and  practice.     Royal  white,  indeed,  is  not  always  pre- 
pared with  that  care  and  attention  which  render  it  va- 
luable.    A  skilful  eye  is  often  shocked  to  see  the  out- 
lines of  well  executed  wainscoting  disappear  under  the 
unequal  and  too  thick  daubing  of  the  strata,  in  which 
white  of  Troyes  even  is  often  substituted  for  ceruse. 
As  this  deception  is  frequently  practised,  people  ought 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  employer,  who  has 
a  double  interest  to  defend,  may  put  the  honesty  of  the 
artist  to  the  test  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Place 
on  charcoal  a  small  quantity  of  the  white  matter  which 
represents  ceruse ;  if  it  be  chalk,  it  will  become  brown 
when  you  blow  the  charcoal ;  but  if  it  be  ceruse,  it  be- 
comes yellow,  changes  to  a  red  colour,  and  is  soon  re- 
duced to  lead.  This  revivification  of  the  lead  is  speedier 
vhen  the  fire  is  urged  by  a  blow-pipe* 
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Such  are  the  resources  which  society  derives  from  the 
combination  of  colours  and  compositions,  the  variety 
of  which  produced '  by  diversity  of  tastes  develops 
under  the  hand  of  the  artist  very  powerful  means,  which 
have  the  threefold  advantage,  of  adding  new  branches 
to  national  industry,  gratifying  the  wants  of  indivi- 
duals, and  multiplying,  at  their  pleasure,  the  enjoy. 
meats  of  life* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  instruments  necessary  in  the  art  of  varnishing:  oher* 

vations  on  the  use  of  some  of  them. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  without  much  examina* 
tion,  that  the  art  of  the  painter  requires  more  practice 
or  experience  than  funds.  A  palette  destined  for  the, 
distribution  of  the  coloufs,  ail  easel  to  maintain  tho 
pictures  at  different  heights,  a  rod  to  support  th< 
hand  which  directs  the  pencil,  a  few  casts  to  .serve  as  4 
guide  in  the  drapery  and  different  attitudes,  brushes, 
and  a  brush-holder,  are,  it  is  said,  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  painter* 

A  good  education,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
antient  and  modern  history,  as  well  as  mythology,  great  . 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a  certain  ease  of  circum- 
stances capable  of  maintaining  independence  during  the 
long  period  of  study,  and  of  facilitating  travel,  that  hq 
may  familiarize  himself  with  the  beautiful  models  of 
antiquity,  to  correct  his  taste,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  true 
beautiful  and  sublime  kind  of  composition,  and  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  correct  ideas  respecting  every  species 
of  painting  and  in  regard  to  human  nature,  and  in 
particular  genius,  are  the  requisites  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  great  painter.  Genius  unites  the  great  painter 
with  the  great  poet,  and  conducts  them  to  the  same  end 
by  different  routes.  The  oAe  captivates  our  senses  by 
warmth  of  colouring,  judicious  arrangement^  and  cor- 
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rectness  of  design;  the  other  seizes  on  the  mind,  and 
conducts  it  by  the  magic,  the  delicacy  said  elevation  of 
his  thoughts,  and  by  the  harmony  of  his  verses.  Venus 
displays  as  many  graces  under  the  pencil  of  Apelles  aa 
under  that  of  Homer. 

The  scarcity  of  great  painters*  proves  that  great  ta- 
tents  Are  necessary  to  arrive  at  celebrity;  a  point  to 
which  til  artists  of  every  kind  ought  to  direct  their 
aim. 

The  house-painter  and  vamisher  participate*  with  the 
former  only  in  the  term  which  serves  to  denote  his 
profession.  The  functions  of  the  latter  are  different. 
He  pursue!  an  occupation  merely  mechanical,  which 
fiquireo  only  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity,  taste,  and 
experience.  The  former  composes  a  great  deal  and 
Consume*  very  little;  the  latter  consumes  much  and 
does  not  compose  at  all,  unless  he  adds  designing  to 
his  art,  which  consists  merely  in  a  simple  application  of 
colours. 

:  In  cities  of  a  certain  extent  the  painter  and  varnisher 
k  a  dealer  as  well  as  an  artist.  For  the  most  part  he  is 
provided  with  rarnkhss  and  colours  of  different  kinds, 
sufficient  for  all  the  undertakings  that  may  be  offered 
to  him,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  amateurs.  The 
state  of  the  painter  and  varnisher,  considered  in  thb 
jpoint  of  view,  requires  a  certain  stock  which  does  not 
admit  of  his  being  confounded  with  those  workmen, 
who  confine  their  talents  to  a  mere  application  of  co- 
Jours,  and  who  purchase  them  as  they  are  ttsed. 
^   The  painter  who  composes  his  own  varnishes,  wha 
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manufactures  his  own  colours,  and  who  applies  them, 
requires  for  his  business  a  situation  in  which  two  essen- 
tial conditions,  extent  and  dryness,  must  be  united. 

In  consequence  of  the  first  condition,  the  premises 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  court  or  yard  for  the  com* 
position  of  the  varnishes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  pro- 
tected, as  well  as  his  neighbours,  from  the  damage 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  negligence  or  other  causes. 
The  second  condition  relates  to  the  care  necessary  to 
be  employed  in  preserving  the  colouring  matters,  which 
are  easily  altered  by  moisture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dryness  of  the  matters  at  die 
time  of  their  preparation,  there  are  some,  and  particu- 
larly substances  of  an  earthy  nature,  and  metallic  oxides, 
which  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  even  with 
great  avidity.  This  moisture  is  not  hurtful  to  metallic 
colours,  when  destined  for  distemper;  but  when  in* 
tended  for  painting  in  oil  or  in  varnish,  the  case  is 

0 

different.  It  injures  the  splendour  of  the  colour  $ 
and  this  effect  is  more  sensible  with  varnish  than  with 
oil. 

Moisture  prevents  perfect  contact  between  the  co^ 
louring  part  and  the  excipient.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  air  disseminata  among  the  molecular  of  the  co- 
louring part,  it  produces  that  immense  quantity  of  air 
bubbles  which  covers  the  surface  of  a  colour  when 
mixed  up  with  oil.  If  the  colour  is  mixed  with  varnish, 
this  hunjidity  precipitates  a  part  of  the  resin  which  is 
the  basis  of  it :  the  colour  then  granulates,  runs  into 
globules  under  the  pencil,  and  breaks  the  contact  in 
such  a  manner  that  k  becomes  as  it  were  mealy.    It 
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cuts  or  changes  the  reflections  of  the  light;  and  seems? 
to  tarnish  its  splendour. 

But,  ask  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  situation 
according  to  one's  wishes,  great  care  and  attention  must 
be  employed  to  preserve  these  compositions  from  hu- 
midity. They  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
hard  wood,  such  as  oak  or  walnut  tree;  for  white  wood, 
is  a  real  filter  to  moisture.  The  same  end  may  be  ac- 
complished by  shutting  them  up  in  glazed  earthen  ves- 
sels with  a  large  aperture.  These  vessels  may  be  easily 
shut  by  cork  stoppers  covered  with  parchment. 

Liquid  substances  require  to  be  kept  in  glass  or  stone 
ware*  Varnishes  are  kept  in  large  strong  glass  bottles 
with  a  wide  mouth,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  them' 
out }  but  as  light  has  a  powerful  influence  oh  these 
compositions,  and  renders  them  thick,  I  would  reeom-- 
mend  wrapping  up  the  bottles  in  sheep's  skin  or  moist 
parchment,  folding  it  round  the  neck,  and  tying  it  with 
several  turns  of  packthread.  This  addition  is  attended 
with  the  double  advantage,  of  guarding  against  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  of  preventing  those  accidents  which, 
result  from  blows. 

Drying  oils  are  less  delicate  than  varnishes  made  with' 
alcohol  or  essence.  They  may  fe  preserved  exceed- 
ingly well  in  stone-ware  jars,  in  large  bottles,  or  in' 
leaden  vessels  with  a  wide  mouth.  Leaden  vessels  are 
not  liable  to  those  accidents  which  are  most  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  if  this  advantage  be  not  sufficient  to  make 
them  be  preferred,  they  possess  another  well  known 
and  consistent  with  theory,  which  is,  that  they  add  to 
the  drying  quality  of  the  varnish. 
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'  A  table,  weights,  and  scales,  and  a  few  boards  to 
form  shelves,  are  all  the  utensils  necessary  for  the  work- 
shop of  a  painter  and  varnisher. 

Of  the- laboratory ;  and  instruments  necessary  for  the 

labour.  . 

The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  laboratory  to  furnish 
articles  for  common  consumption  will  be  very  small. 
However,  if  to  the  making  of  varnish  the  preparation 
of  different  coloured  lakes  be  added;  it  will  be  some- 
what  greater.  The  instruments  indispensably  necessary 
are: 

1st.  An  alembic,  constructed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples explained  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  with  a 
refrigerator  and  portable  furnace. 

2d.  A  few  bottles  for  receivers,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
pretty  large  capacity,  with  different  funnels  of  glass  and 
of  tin  plate. 

Sd.  Two  or  three  copper  basons  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  extent  given  to  the  establishment. 

4th.  Vessels  of  earthen  ware  to  receive  the  varnish, 
which  is  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  to  contain  the 
first  deposit. 

5th.  Pieces  of  board  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
earthen  vessels,  to  serve  them  as  covers.  They  are 
more  convenient,  and  not  liable  to  be  broken  like  the 
earthen-ware  ones  commonly  employed. 

6th.  Large  glass  jars  furnished  with  funnels,  and  the 
latter  with  covers,  for  filtering  the  varnishes  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  genera.    (See  the  figure  Plate  V.) 
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7th.  A  cast  iron  pot,  polished  in  the  inside  and  fur- 
nished with  a  cover,  for  making  varnish  of  the  fifth 
genus. 

8th.  Different  spatulas  of  wood,  rounded  at  the  end. 

9th.  A  shovel  and  a  pair  of  tongs. 

10th.  Two  or  three  furnapea,  of  different  diameters, 
and  in  particular  a  small  one  with  a  sand  bath. 

1 1th.  A  small  iron  hooped  tub  with  handles  to  con- 
tain charcoal. 

12th.  An  iron  capsule,  or  small  vessel  with  a  short 
handle  to  take  out  the  charcoal. 

13th.  Some  glass  matrasses  of  different  sizes,  for 
the  immediate  preparation  of  alcoholic  varnish j  which 
is  effected  by  immersing  the'matrass  into  a  basCn,  the' 
water  of  which  is  raised  to  different  degrees  of  heat  up 
to  that  of  ebullition. 

14th.  A  fixed  table,  some  small  tables,  and  a  few 
boxes. 

]  5th.  A  flask  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  buins. 

If  alcohol  be  applied  the  moment  the  accident  hap- 
pens, it  prevents  the  rising  of  blisters,  which  retard  the 
cure.  If  the  burn  be  considerable,  the  application  of 
fresh  oil  of  eggs,  and  that  in  particular  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  is  the  best  topic  to  allay  the  pain  and 
to  promote  a  cure.  Simple  cerat,  composed  of  one 
part  of  yellow  wax  and  two  parts  of  good  olive  oil,  or 
of  three  parts  in  winter,  produces  an  effect  which  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  oil  of  eggs,  and  is  less  ex- 
pensive. 
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'  1 6th*  An  iron  mortar  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  -with  an  iron  pestle.  A  slip  of  brass  for 
taking  the  matters  from  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
an  iron  spatula  for  detaching  the  matters  which  often 
adhere  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  contusion. 

1 7th.  Two  or  three  pestles  of  hard  wood,  with  pretty 
large  heads. 

18th.  Different  sieves  of  hair  and  silk.  The  latter 
ought  to  be  close. 

19th.  Some  small  iron  bullets  for  the  pulverization 
of  bodies  which  are  apt  to  form  themselves  into  a  paste. 
Certain  substances,  such  as  indigo  and  the  argillaceous 
oxides  of  iron,  are  easily  pulverized  wkh  bullets. 

20th.  Troughs  of  plaster  for  drying  lake6. 

21st.  A  frame  two  feet  in  length,  and  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  for  receiving  the  fil- 
tering cloth,  when  you  are  desirous  of  separating  the 
water  from  the  composition  of  lakes.  The  cloth  charged 
with  the  sediment  is  removed  to  the  plaster  dryers,  or 
to  new  bricks,  which  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  sediment.  After  each  operation 
the  dryers  or  bricks  must  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
to  dry  them,  and  to  render  them  proper  for  their  first 
use. 

22d.  Wooden  boxes,  and  a  few  tubs  of  different 
tsizes,  for  washing  and  precipitation  on  a  large  scale. 

23d.  A  porphyry  slab,  fixed  cm  a  table  or  stand, 
furnished  with  a  drawer,  containing  mullers  or  grind- 
ing stones  ;  spatulas  of  iron,  horn,  or  steel. 

The  stones  employed  for  the  extreme  division  of  the 
Colours  vary  in  their  natufe.    Some  employ  the  hardest 
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marble ;  others  breche  rock,  and,  in  short,  the  hardest 
that  can  be  found.  The  Italians  use  porphyry,  a  very- 
hard  kind  of  stone,  which  was  exceedingly  common 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans*  i  Some  beautiful  pieces  of. 
it  are  still  found,  from  two  to  four  feet  square ;  but 
when  of  this  size  they  are  very  dear. 

24th.  One  or  more  flexible  knives,  called  palette 
knives  >  spatulas  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  some  leaves  of 
horn. 

25th.  Some  vessels  of  tin  plate,  for  containing  the 
ground  colours. 

26th.  Brushes  and  pencils  of  different  kinds. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  brushes.  Some  are  com- 
posed of  badger's  hair.  They  are  sometimes  made  of 
a 'flat  form,  and  are  then  called  varnishing  -  brushes. 
Others  are  made  of  goat's  hair,  or  of  the  fine  bristles  of 
swine,  or  of  the  wild  boar.  They  are  affixed  to  sticks 
of  greater  or  less  length,  according  to  die  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  When  these  pencils  are  large 
they  are  called  brushes,  and  are  employed  for  the 
strong  parts  of  the  work.  Pencils  are  made  also  of  the 
hair  of  the  martin,  of  the  very  pliable  hair  of  children, 
and  of  swan's  down.  The  last  are  fixed  into  the  barrel 
of  a  quill,  and  are  used  for  delicate  kinds  of  painting. . 

The  use  of  brushes  or  pencils  is  not  limited  to  one 
kind  of  painting.  In  general,  they  are  employed  in 
different  branches  of  it.  Artists  who  have  much  em- 
ployment assign  a  brush  to  each  colour:  they  take 
care  to  wipe  them  when  the  work  is  done,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  by  covering  them  trith  water.  Amateurs 
are  not  under  the  same  necessity  of  applying  them  tq 
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particular  colours,  or,  of  preserving  them  in  this  man* 
ner.  One  brush  often  serves  them  for  different  colours, 
if  they  .take  care  to  wash  out  the  first  colour  before  the 
brush  be  dipped  in  another.  This  may  be  easily  done, 
if  each  brush  be  washed  in  the  liquor  suited  to  that 
which  has  been  applied  in  painting.  Water  easily  "se- 
parates every  colour  in  distemper,  and  essence  of  tur- 
pentine all  those  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  es- 
sence and  with  oil.  In  the  first  case  the  pencil  is  wipecj 
with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth ;  in  other  cases  a  sponge  will 
answer  the  purpose,  if  it  be  wrapped  round  the  brush 
and  pressed  strongly  with  one  hand  while  the  brush  is 
drawn  through  it  with  the  other. 

In  regard  to  those  destined  for  varnish,  washing  in 
alcohol  will  restore  them  to  their  former  state,  if  the 
varnish  has  been  made  with  alcohol.  Besides,  if  the 
varnish  has  been  suffered  to  dry  between  the  hairs,  a 
few  strokes  of  a  hammer  or  mallet  will  pulverize  and 
separate  the  resin  which  unites  them  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  by  these  means  will  restore  to  them  the  necessary 
pliability, 

27th.  A  vessel  of  tin  plate  with  a  fiat  bottom  and 
wide  mouth,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition.  Oil 
or  essence  is  put  into  one  of  the  cavities :  when  you 
wish  to  clean  your  pencil  dip  it  in  the  oil,  and  press  it 
between  your  finger  and  the  edge  of  the  partition,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  oil  stained  by  the  colour  shall 
drop  into  the  empty  cavity.  Painters,  from  a  principle 
of  cleanliness,  employ  a  small  stick,  which  in  this  ope- 
ration answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  fingers. 
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28th.  Two  palettes,  one  of  walnut  or  apple  tree, 
which  has  been  well  rubbed  over  with  drying  oil  before 
it  is  employed  for  holding  the  colours.  The  oil  is  rubbed 
in  until  it  refuse  to  take  up  any  more.  This  kind  of 
'palette  serves  also  for  varnishing,  if  the  painter  follow 
both  the  professions  ;  another  palette  of  tin  plate  re* 
served  for  painting  in  distemper,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  placed  on  the  fire  when  the  size  becomes  fixed. 

Such  is  the  furniture  of  the  workshop  of  the  painter 
and  varnisher,  who  follows  all  the  branches  of  his  art. 
The  extent  which  a  man  of  industry  never  fails  to  give 
to  his  undertakings,  when  they  are  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, may  contribute  to  vary  the  form  and  multiply  the 
number  of  the  instruments  which  are  here  considered 
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as  necessary.  These  circumstances  will  always  depend 
on  the  occasion  he  may  have  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  processes  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  account  here 
given  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  utensils  consi- 
dered as  necessary  for  a  painter,  can  in  no  case  to 
thought  superfluous.  Let  a  real  artist  be  placed  in  a 
"workshop  thus  furnished,  and  he  will  find  himself  at 
no  loss  in  conducting  his  business*  - 
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REPORT 

Made  to  the  commit  lee  of cliemistry  of the  society  at  Geneva^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  tfie  arts,  on  this  new  treatise  on 
the  art  of  preparing  varnishes,  and  of  composing  the  colours 
mixed  up  with  them. 

By  M.  Senebier. 

The  art  of  making  and  employing  varnishes  is  of  a 
very  modern  date  in  Europe.  If  we  except  China  and 
Japan,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  art  was 
practised  in  very  early  times,  we  are  acquainted  with 
no  nation  that  used  it;  and  if  the  antients  had  any  idea 
of  it,  it  must  have  been  lost  together  with  the  works 
which  might  have  revived  it.  The  antient  authors  make 
no  mention  of  it,  nor  have  any  images  been  borrowed 
from  it  by  their  poets. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  var- 
nish, which  some  derive  from  the  Greek  word  bernicc9 
supposed  to  signify  amber,  and  others  from  vernus  ro$9 
the  vernal  dew,  because  it  seems  to  give  a  shining  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves. 

The  discovery  of  varnish  might  be  carried  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  was  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  painting  in  oil :  but  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  varnish ;  and  if  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  preceded 
us  in  this  art,  it  was  rather  owing  to  their  having  the 
juice  of  the  varnish  tree,  so  well  suited  to  this  opera- 
tion, than  to  any  researches  made  on  purpose. 
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The  lustre  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  works  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  them  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in- 
duced artists  to  make  attempts  to  imitate  them*  The 
advantages  which  this  art  seemed  to  promise  excited 
their  ardour.  A  taste  for  neatness,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  from  moisture  various  articles  of  value,  the 
splendour,  lightness,  and  low  price  of  different  kinds 
of  toys,  and  the  desire  of  having  elegant  apartments 
and  carriages,  contributed  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  the  varnisher.  At  length  the  celebrated 
Martin,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  establish* 
ed  the  importance  of  varnish,  by  the  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  it  in  consequence  of  his  employing 
amber. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  improvement  of 
chemistry  should  have  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  varnishing,  it  is  founded  on  knowledge  which 
that  science  furnishes ;  as  the  substances  employed  in 
varnishes  have  been  better  studied,  they  can  be  com- 
bined  and  applied  with  greater  facility.  C.  Tingry, 
therefore,  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  the  art  of  the  varnisher  to  the  test  of  ex* 
perience;  and' the  manuscript  he  has  presented  to.  you, 
and  respecting  which  you  have  charged  me  to  m?tke  a 
report,  is  the  result  of  this  labour. 

This  art,  on  the  first  view,  might  appear  trivial ;  but 
it  adds  to  our  enjoyments,  lessens  the  ravage  occasion* 
ed  by  time  in  various  objects  of  value,  is  interesting  to 
our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  may  suggest 
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some  theoretic  ideas  which  will  not  he  useless  to  science. 
In  describing  an  art  it  is  necessary  that  artists  should 
be  instructed  in  regard  to  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
k ;  and  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
matters  they  employ,  the  method  of  using  them,  the 
instruments  which  may  assist  them,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  the  means  of  guarding  against 
them,  and  the  care  they  ought  to  take  to  preserve  in  a 
sound  state  the  substances  necessary  lor  their  opera- 
tions. A  series  of  processes  minutely  detailed  might, 
no  doubt,  answer  their  purpose j  but  in  this  case  the 
artist  would  be  a  mere  automaton,  exercising  his  art 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bees  make  their  combs.  This 
would  not  be  enough  at  the  present  period,  when 
-genius,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  what  it  possesses, 
still  sums  at  improvement.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  artist  should  learn  to  think ;  that  he  should 
find  matter  for  reflection  in  a  rational  description  of  his 
art,  and  in  an  account  of  the  relation  which  exists  bo 
tween  the  processes  prescribed  and  the  principles  exhi- 
bited to  him.  Such  are  the  views  of  C.  Tingry  in  the 
present  work,  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  of  which  - 
treats  on  varnishes  so  called,  and  the  second  of  the 
•colours  used  for  painting  intended  to  be  covered  by 
these  varnishes. 

The  preceding  reflections  are  applicable  in  particu- 
lar to  this  art,  which  abounds  with  pretended  secrets 
-adopted  in  workshops.     These  secrets,  if  good,  retard 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  by  concealing  the  means  of  im- 
•proving  them ;  and,  if  bad,  they  injure  the  artists  who 
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employ  them,    I  am  almost  inclined  to  wish  that  these 
secrets  may  be  always  concealed  from  the  whole  world. 

This  work  first  contains  an  useful  account  of  fifty r 
seven  solid  and  fluid  substances  which  are  generally 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes;  and  of 
sixty-nine  colouring  substances  often  used  along  with 
them.  The  artist  will  here  find  information  respecting 
their  origin,  their  properties,  and  their  uses,  as  well  as 
respecting  the  adulteration  of  them,  and  the  means  of 
detecting  it.  The  author  shows  also  the  falsity  of  some 
prejudices  adopted  by  artists ;  gives  new  processes  for 
the  rectification  of  some  essential  oils,  and  for  freeing 
fat  oils  from  their  greasy  principles.  He  traces  out  the 
different  modifications  effected  in  turpentine  by  various 
methods ;  and  as  the  arts  are  more  interesting  accord- 
ing to  their  general  utility,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
here  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
products  of  the  last  mentioned  substance  in  regard  to 
the  service  of  the  navy. 

The  solid  matters  employed  in  the  composition  of 
varnishes  ought  to  be  more  or  less  transparent ;  as  k 
is  necessary  that  they  should  form  a  kind  of  glazing 
on  the.  bodies  which  they  cover.  They  are  all  found 
in  the  class  of  resinous  and  gummo-resinous  bodies, 
The  liquids,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  colour- 
less, thai  they  may  not  lessen  the  transparency  of  the 
bodies  which  they  dissolve ;  they  must  be  volatile,  that 
they  may  evaporate  alntost  entirely,  and  free  from 
every  thing  that  might  attract  the  moisture  of  the  air,  in 
*rder  that  they  may  more  easily  preserve  the  bodies  to 
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which  they  are  applied  :— of  this  kind  are  alcohol,  ethe- 
reous  oils,  and  some  fat  oils,  which  have  been  render* 
ed  drying. 

.  It  results,  then,  from  the  qualities  essential  to  the 
substances  proper  for  making  varnishes,  that  a  var- 
nish is  a  transparent,  dry,  brilliant,  and  permanent  sur- 
face, deposited  by  the  fluid  in  which  the  resinous  sub* 
stances  have  been  dissolved  on  the  bodies  it  is  destined 
to  cover,  and  which  speedily  evaporates.  This  define 
tion  may  serve  to  distinguish  real  varnishes  from  those 
which  water  seems  to  form  on  the  bodies  on  which  it 
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falls,  because  they  disappear  with  k  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  varnishes  composed  of  water  charged  with  gum 
or  gelatin,  and  because  they  have  little  brilliancy  and 
attract  moisture. 

As  the  varnishes  made  with  spirituous  and  oily  fluids, 
however,  have  no  resemblance,  C.  Tingry  has  formed 
them  into  different  genera,  and  these  genera  indicate  by 
their  nature  the  use  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied. 
By  means  of  this  division  he  has  reduced  a  mass  of 
recipes  and  secrets  to  a  small  number  of  general  cases, 
which  simplifies  the  art,  and  enables  the  artist  to  reflect 
on  his  operations,  and  to  aocommtnodate  them  to  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 

The  first  genus  is  formed  by  the  alcoholic  varnishes: 
these  are  the  most  drying,  and  constitute  five  species. 
.These  varnishes  have  more  splendour  than  solidity; 
they  are  applied  to  pasteboard  and  to  wood. 

The  second  genus  contains  alcoholic  varnishes  less 
drying  than  the  preceding.  They  are  indebted  for  this 
property  and  greater  solidity  to  the  nature  of  the  resins 
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employed:  they  are,  however,  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  former.  C.  Tingiy  observes,  in  hk 
remarks  on  these  two  genera,  that  spirit  of  wine  never 
becomes  charged  with  a  greater  quantity  of  resin  than 
one-third  of  its  weight.  This  observation  is  important  ^ 
because  all  formulae  prescribe  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity,  the  overplus  of  which  is  mere  loss. 

The  third  genus  comprehends  those  varnishes  which 
change  the  colour  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  those  also  called  mordants.  They  are  mom 
pliable,  mellower,  and  more  solid  than  the  former,  yet 
equally  durable.  In  these  varnishes  essence  is  substi* 
tuted  for  spirit  of  wine.  They  are  employed  for  grind* 
ing  colours  and  forming  gfounds.  They  are  applied  to 
wood  and  metals,  to  which  they  give  great  lustre.  Thesa 
varnishes  are  used  for  giving  to  buttons  the  most  brilli- 
ant colours,  for  making  gilt  leather,  and  for  colouring  ' 
articles  made  of  papier  macltf.  The  varnishes  applied 
to  fine  paintings  are  zlso  placed  in  this  genus.  Expe- 
rience has  proved*  at  Geneva,  the  excellence  *f  that 
made  by  C.  Tingry.  "When  he  speaks  of  it,  he  describes, 
with  great  minuteness,  a  method  of  reviving  pictures, 
by  cleaning  them  before  they  are  varnished* 

The  fourth  genus  is  composed  of  varnishes  made 
Jvith  copal  of  an  ambery  colour,  combined  with  ether 
or  with  essence  of  turpentine  reduced  to  a  certain  state* 
Thi6  genus  and  the  following  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  their  solidity. 

A  very  drying  varnish,  without  colour,  free  from 
any  bad  smell,  and  which,  when  applied  to  metals* 
#prms  a  glazing  as  hard  and  as  transparent  as  enamel  fc 
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the  kind,  no  doubt,  which  best  answers  the  intended 
purpose ;  and  this  C.  Tingry  has  discovered,  by  uniting 
copal  to  ether  of  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  It 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  made  with  essence'; 
but  though  the  preparation  of  it  is  easy  and  sure,  and 
though  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  varnishes  of  this 
kind  made  with  essence,  the  author  shows  how  to  make 
the  latter  with  or  without  an  intermediate  substance* 
As  the  latter  have  furnished  some  curious  observations, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  them. 

C.  Tingry,  in  the  year  1788,  presented  to  our  Sa- 
tiety observations  on  the  solution  of  copal  in  essence 
*of  turpentine.  He  there  explained  (he  cause  why  every 
kind  of  essence  is  not  proper  for  this  operation :  he 
also  showed,  that  the  more  essence  differs  from  the 
the  state  of  ethereous  oil  the  more  energy  it  has  to 
dissolve  copal ;  that  its  dissolving  property,  in  regard  to 
copal,  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  density j  that  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, dewly  distilled,  exercises  no  action  on  copal,  but 
that  k  assumes  this  property  after  it  has  been  exposed 
some  time  to  the  light ;  and  that  essence  of  turpentine 
dissolves  copal  at  a  heat  below  that  of  boiling  water* 
He  observed  that  essence  is  not  proper  for  this  solu- 
tion, when  it  deposits  an  acidulous  water ;  and  that  k 
gives  spontaneously  a  concrete  volatile  acid  salt,  nearly 
similar  to  that  formed  in  certain  essential  oils  which 
have  been  long  kept,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ap- 
proaches near  to  camphor. 

C.  Tingry*  after  long  researches  on  copal,  furnishea 
new  resources  to  artists  to  enable  them  to  make  this  var- 
nish and  that  of  amber  in  a  more  certain  maimer  j  to 
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give  them  their  full  splendour,  and  to  avoid  certain 
processes  by  which  they  might  be  deceived. 

This  copal  varnish,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness, 
may  be  substituted  for  transparent  enamel:  it  has 
withstood  on  a  box,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  the 
continual  friction  of  the  pocket,  though  the  same  fric- 
tion has  destroyed  the  metallic  ring  which  surrounded 
.it.  The  author,  therefore,  has  opened  a  new  branch 
of  industry  for  the  manufacturing  of  foil  and  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  toys  much  used,  in  which  transparent  erf- 
amek,  far  more  expensive  and  more  hazardous  in  the 
execution,  are  employed.  In  a  word,  this  varnish  will 
supply  enameliers  with  the  easy  and  sure  means  of  re- 
pairing those  accidents  which  happen  not  only  to  trans- 
sparent,  but  also  to  opake,  enamel,  as  experience  has 
shown  in  our  manufactories. 

The  last  kind  of  varnish  comprehends  fat  varnishes. 
They  are  exceedingly  solid,  and  dry  very  slowly.  They 
are  made  with  essential  oils;  or  some  fat  oils,  or  with 
both  these  kinds  of  oil  united  and  combined  with  amber 
or  copal.  These  varnishes  are  distinguished  by  their 
transparency,  their  lustre,  and  their  solidity.  They  may 
be  applied,  with  advantage,  to  carriages,  and  utensik 
exposed  to  daily  friction,  such  as  stools,  waiters,  &c. 

In  treating  this  subject,  C.  Tingry  shows  how  to 
distinguish  drying  oils  from  others,  and  furnishes  new 
means  for  obtaining  them  with  facility,  by  pointjfcg  out 
a  process  for  oxygenating  them  when  necessary. ' 

The  varnishes  made  at  present  are  much  superior  to 
those  of  China,  which  are  confined  to  three  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  black ;  which  require  long  tedious 
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processes,  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  artists,  and 
which  are  never  proper  for  delicate  articles.  This  an- 
tient  nation  may  boast  of  expert  and  patient  hands;  but 
the  Europeans  have  been  guided  by  genius. 

C.  Tingry  gives  general  precepts  for  making  var- 
•  rushes  on  a  large  scale.  He  collects  every  thing  that 
ought  to  be  expected  from  a  learned  chemist  and  expe- 
rienced artist :  he  details  the  most  successful  manipula- 
lations,  describes  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  prescribes  the  most  appropriate  methods  for 
the  filtration  and  clarification  of  the  liquors.  He  ihakes 
known  also  a  new  alembic,  which  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  facilitating  the  mixture  of  the  matters  during 
•the  operation,  and  of  preventing  the  dangers,  so  com- 
mon and  so  alarming,  which  arise  from  the  fire  in  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  treats  on  the  application 
of  colours.  The  same  order  is  here  followed  as  in  the 
former;  and  a  description  is  first  given  of  the  colouring 
matters  employed  in  varnishes. 

To  proceed  with  certainty  in  the  composition  of  co- 
lours, it  was  necessary  to  have  some  principle  to  serve 
as  a  guide,  This  principle  the  author  found  in  the 
fundamental  colours,  which  exhibit  the  different  refrin- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  prism :  and  as  each 
colouring  substance  does  not  always  give  individually 
the  required  colour  or  shade,  he  establishes  this  colour 
and  shade  according  to  the  effects  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  different  rays  refracted. 

The  author  then  describes  the  common  processes  for 
the  composition  of  colours,  and  fixes  the  cases  in  which 
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they  tail  md  ought  to  be  employed,  by  showing  th6 
method  of  combining  them  with  varnish. 

He  here  stops  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  takes 
employed  in  painting ;  that  is  to  say,  the  colouring 
Jecute  combined  with  alumine  or  calcareous  earth. 
These  productions,  in  consequence  of  their  import* 
ance,  deserved  great  attention :  but  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  find  out  some  more  certain  means  than  any 
before  employed  of  ascertaining  the  fixity  of  the  colour 
of  lakes;  and  these  the  author  has  here  given* 

But  as  a  knowledge  of  the  manipulations  employed 
ii  the  preparation  of  colours  is  not  sufficient,  the  author 
describes  also  the  workshop  of  the  varaisher  as  well  as 
his  operations.  He  insists!  in  particular,  on  the  ex- 
treme division  of  the  colouring  matters  used  for  colour- 
ing varnishes,  and  determines  the  cases  in  which  the 
<hffer£bt  varnishes  ought  to  be  employed :  be  prefers 
the  application  of  varnish  charged  with  its  colour  to 
transparent  varnish  extended  over  at  coloured  ground; 
because  on  applying  a  colour  in  distemper  to  wood,  k 
is  injured  by  being  moistened  wkh  the  abce,  which 
forces  the  coloured  coating  to  detach  itself  in  scales; 
but  he  supposes  that  wood  intended  to  be  varnished  is 
very  dry.  The  author,  however,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  details  of  this  kind :  he  shows  in  what  man* 
ner  the  expense  may  be  lessened,  without  hurting  the 
beauty  of  the  work  $  and  thus  leaders  equal  service  to 
the  artist  and  to  his  employer. 

The  author  gives  also  a  description  of  painting  in  oil, 

which  he  treats  with  the  same  care ;  determining  the 

'cases  in  which  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  and  pointing 
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Ctit,  according  to  circumstances,  the  oils  and  colours 
that  ought  to  be  employed,  with  the  method  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  them. 

As  waxed  cloth  and  waxed  silk  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Tarnished  doth  and  varnished  silk,  ance  no  wax 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  them,  the  author  makes 
them  the  object  of  his  researches,  and  with  the  more 
reason  as  this  part  of  the  arts  had  been  entirely  neg- 
lected by  men  of  science,  though  it  may  become  a 
capital  object  of  commerce.  He  describes  the  method 
of  manufacturing  these  cloths,  which  vary  according 
to  the  use  for  which  they  are  destined.  He  next  de- 
scribes the  method-  of  making  the  celebrated  English 
court  plaster,  which  is  applied  to  cuts,  aAd  of  detect-, 
ing  the  spurious  kind. 

This  part  is  followed  by  numerous  details  in  regard 
to  painting  in  distemper.  As  it  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
paration of  glue  or  size,  the  author  makes  known  the 
different  kinds ;  establishes  the  cases  in  which  this  kind 
of  painting  may  be  employed,  and  describes  the  different 
grounds  necessary  to  be  made,  according  to  the  colours 
intended  to  be  applied  to  them :  he  describes  with  mi- 
nuteness the  different  processes  for  each  method. 

The  work  concludes  with  precepts  to  colourmen  and 
artists  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  substances 
employed  in  varnishes. 

The  author  appears  to  me  to  have  treated  in  this 
work  the  art  of  the  varnisher  and  that  of  the  house* 
painter,  &o,  in  a  useful  and  complete  manner.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  it  merits  the  approbation  of 
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the  committee  of  chemistry.  I  even  request  that  the 
committee  will  prevail  on  the  Society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts  and  of  commere  to  thank  C.  Tin- 
gry  for  the  labour  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  beg  that 
he  will  suffer  the  public  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches, as  it  must  improve  the  practice  of  an  art, 
one  part  of  which  is  universally  employed,  while  the 
rest  may  produce  new  branches  of  industry,  or  facili- 
tate and  render  more  productive  those  already  known. 
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The  translator  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  in  the  di£- 
ferent  formulae  given  in  this  work  for  the  composition 
of  varnishes,  &c.  are  expressed  according  to  the  old 
French  denominations.  As  they  could  not  be  converted 
,  into  correspondent  English  denominations  without  frac- 
tional parts,  which  would  have  been  still  more  trou- 
blesome, and  might  have  occasioned  mistakes,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  them  in  their  original  state, 
and  to  subjoin  a  table  of  the  French  pound,  with  rules 
for  reducing  the  French  to  English  troy  weight ;  but 
if  weights  be  made  according  to  the  old  French  stand- 
ard this  reduction  will  not  be  necessary.  In  many- 
cases,  also,  where  the  ingredients  consist  of  ounces,  np 
difficulty  will  occur. 

The  reader,  therefore,  is  requested  to  observe  that 
the  old  Paris  pound,  poid  de  marc,  of  Charlemagne 
contains  9216  Paris  grains^  which  are  equal  to  7561 
English  troy  grains.     It  is  divided  as  follows :  - 

1  pound    -    -    -    -     16  ounces. 

1  ounce    •    -    -    -      8  gros  or  drams. 

1  gros       •    ...     72  grains. 
Sometimes  the  gros  is  divided  into  3  deniers,  and  the 
denier  into  24  grains. 

The  English  troy  poimd,  of  1 2  ounces,  contains  5760 
English  troy  grains,  and  is  equal  to  7021  Paris  grains. 
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Tfce  English  avo#dujpis  pound,  of  ^5  ounces,  con- 
tains 7000  English  troy  grains,  and  is  equal  to  85S8 
Paris  grams.  * 

To  reduce  Paris  grains  to  English  troy  grains,  divide 
by  1-2189. 
£     To  reduce  Piris  ounces  to  English  troy,  divide  by 
I«157«4,  or  the  conversion  may  be  made  by  means 
of  the  following  table : 

The  Paris^xmnd  =*         7561]  *£ 
The  ounce  a  472*5625  1*3  g* 

Thegros  »    59*0708  >(§  g* 

The  grain  **        «8204j  P 

If  Plris  pounds,  therefore,  are  given  to  be  reduced 
to  English  troy  grains,  multiply  by  7561 ;  if  French 
ounces  are  given,  multiply  by  472*5625 :  the  product 
••ill  be  English  grains,  and  so  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations. 


fegp  G3,  lint  M,  for  M*d  oils  read  Wed  tils. 

ll<f,  line*  8  from  the  bottom,  for  First  species  read  TfirJ  specier. 

156,  Hue  19,  for  or  read  art 

•07,  ife*  I  from  tj*  h*t*gmifor firf* pecta  rent SccentksfKW, 
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